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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 
PURELY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


NEW YORK 


LIFE INSURANCE C8. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


Home Office, 112 & 114 Broadway, New York. 


ASSETS, $5,000,000—SECURELY INVESTED. 


, 4 buh » ‘ I ‘ t Nor Yr, ) ‘ 
ther. It has paid to widows and orphans of the assured Three Millions, Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars, !tsT 3 in New York city are of the very first and 


It is STRICTLY MUTUAL, the pelicy holders reeelving the entire profits. 


Z¥~ Sp-cial care in the selections of its risks—strict economy—and a safe and 
~~ judicious investment of its 1unds—emphatically characterize the manage- 
ment of this Company. &% 
QuARTE SeM 

val 


ANNU ALTY r ANNUALLY, at t option of t ned 


‘ 1 V Lire. Suort Term. ENDOWMENT \NN ry. & 


DIVIDENDS DECLAR 


mortal i 


ED ANNUALLY (for 1864 and 1855, each 50 per cent. 
ts members has been proportionately l than that f any ther Life 
Com] y \ ‘ “A re t i ton ar t car wud judi u ect 


to the assured the most abundant sec fyinal 


FIVE, MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

commodat ts members in the settlement of their premiums, } granting, 

a credit at one m ace nt of future dividends, thus furnishing Insura for nearly 
ble the amount f yout the Same ¢ 


urge accumulated fun imounting n 


PAYMENT a } in an a i iny 
Its aunual income. excinsive of interest on investments, now exceeds TWO AND A 
HALF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
The f wing is a summary of the Comy y I 
Number of Polices issued... 5,138. 
Insuring the sum of. --.-..+-....-++++ +++ +++ $16,324,888 
Received for Premiums and Interest $2,342,820 40 
Losses, Expenses, and Dividends paid ...........-. 1118901 25 
Balance in favor of Policy Holders ----$1 223919 15 


Total Assets, January 1 1865........-.:0... eeeeeres sees + $4,881,919 70 
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THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


Originated and introduced the New Feature, known as 


THE NON-FORFEITURE PLAN, 


which is rapidly superseding the old system of life-long payments, and has revolutionized the 
system of Life Insurance in the United States. It has received the unqualified approval! of the 
best business men in the land, large numbers of whom have taken out policies under it, purely 
as an investment 

A new sche.lule of rates has been adopted, under which the insurer may cease paying at any 
time without forfeiture of past payments ; and at the 


END OF TEN YEARS ALL PAYMENTS CEASE ENTIRELY, 


and the policy thenceforward becomes a source of income tohim. To secure this result, the 
annual rate of insurance must, of course, be somewhat higher. But almost any person iu active 
business would greatly prefer paying a bi ghe . rate for a limited time, and be done with it, to 
incurring a life-long obligation, however smal 





By the table on which this class of polx sis based, a person neurs no risk in taking out 
A policy Insu ‘ to-day for $5,000, if he dies to morrow, the $5,000 im liately becom ‘ 
claim ; and if he lives ten years, and makes ten annual payments, his policy is paid up—pnothing 
more to pay, and still his dividends continue, making 


HIs LIFE POLiIcy 
A SOURCE OF INCOME TO HIM WHILE LIVING. 


The only weighty argument offered a ss Life Insurance is that a party might P ay in for 
a number of years, and then, by inadvertence, inabi lity, &c., be unable to contin paying, 
t! sing all h had paid. The ‘New York Life ’ have obvi sted this obj «t by 


TEN YEAR NON - FORFEITURE PLAN 


A party, by this table, after the second year, 
CANNOT FORFEIT ANY PART OF WHAT HAS BEEN PAID IN 


Thus, if one i ring by this plan for $10,000 discontinues after the second year, he is entit! 
toa PAID-UP POLICY, according to the number of years paid in, viz 
Second year, two-tenths of $10,000 (am’t ins’d), amount’g to $2,000, with dividend on same for life, 
Third year, three-tenths of . 7 3,000, " 6 . 
Fourth year,four-tenthsof ‘ “ ‘ 4.000, 66 
Fifth year, five-tenths of ‘ ‘ 5 000, ‘ 
And se on, until the tenth annual payment, when all is paid, and dividends still continue dur 


ung the iff time of the assured 

ge This feature, among others, has given to this Company a success unparalleled in the 
history of Life Insurance 
A credit or advance of twenty per cent. on account of dividends is 
ired, at the current New York rate of interest 


given on this table if 


4 


There has been paid to the widows and orphans of 
members of this Company an aggregate sum exceeding 
$3,500,000. 

The dividends paid (return premiums) exceed 
$1,700,000. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 
ISAAC €. KENDALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM H, BEERS, Actuary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM.C.DUSENBERY, ISAAC C.KENDALL, WM. B. APPLETON, 


JOHN M. NIXON, JOHN FE. WILLIAMS JOUN L. ROGERS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
DAVID) DOWS, HENRY K. BOGERT, JOHN MAIRS, DUDLEY B. FULLER, 
DANIEL S. MILLER, THOMAS SMULL, RUSSELL DART WM. A. BOOTH, 
WILLIAM BARTON, SANFORD COLB, GEORGE A.OsGOOD, JAS, G. KING 

tw Parties applying for policie wr desirous of correcting themselves with the Company, 





as Agents, will please address either personally or by letter, THE HOME OFFICE, 112 and 114 
Broadway. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


(CHRISTIAN BROTHERS), 


MANHATTANVILLE, NEW YORK. 


This institution, incorporated and empowered to confer De- 
grees by the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York, offers many advantages to further the moral, intellectual, 
and physical development of students. The situation of the 
College is not surpassed in landscape beauty, or salubrity, by 


that of any similar institution in the country. It occupies an 
elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, beside the 
village of Manhattanville, about eight miles from New York 
city. 


Its object is to afford the youth of our country the means of 
acquiring the highest grade of education attained in the best 
American universities or colleges. While its conductors mean 
that the classic languages shall be thoroughly studied, they have 
resolved to give a prominence to the higher mathematics and 
natural sciences not hitherto received in any similar institution 
in this country ; thus combining the advantages of a first-class 
College and Polytechnic Institute. 


Before receiving any degree, the classical student will be 
required not only to be able to translate with facility any classic 
author, whether Greek or Latin, whose style he has studied ; he 
must also be able to express his ideas orally as well as in writ- 
ing, with more or less fluency, at least in the latter language ; 
whereas the mathematical student seeking similar distinction 
must extend his scientific knowledge so as to embrace the differ- 
ential and integral calculus, together with astronomy, chem- 
istry, &c. 


The Faculty believe that neither the classics nor the mathe- 
matics claim more earnest attention, in order to constitute a 


sound and practical education, than the vernacular language 
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and literature, and accordingly their study is never intermitted 
it this institution, but is continued throughout the whole course 
in every form which has received the approval of the most expe- 
rienced and successful educators. 

Besides being carefully instructed in the analytical principles 
of the language, every student is required not only to take part 
in oral discussions on rhetoric, logic, moral philosophy, &c., but 
he must also write English essays on various subjects, which 
are, in turn, subjected to the criticisms of the whole class, as 
well as to those of the Professor having charge of that depart- 


ment, 


Although the regular preparatory schools of the college are 
the De La Salle Institute, 46 Second street, and Manhattan 
Academy, 127 West Thirty-second street, New York, another 
has been established at the college for the benefit of those who 


wish to send their children to the institution at an early age. 


TERMS: 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months ................--+.--$300 


Entrance Fee iawn Weems wee didahenmumne pwaneaeweddinda 10 
Graduation Fee ....... ; pen eae ieindamiiedueioanb neigh : 19 
Vacation at College , seneceshene anee cose piwenak ian ionird 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in 
the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. 
School books at current pric es. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of 
five months—no deductions made when withdrawn during the 
term, The pocket-money of the student is deposited with the 


treasure. 


*ayment of half Session of five months in advance, 





The sessions commence on the first Monday in September 
and end about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of 
the session, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, 
and also during the class hours of term time, 


{**" For particulars see Catalogue. 
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NEW TEXT- BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED AND ADDED TO 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


LAWING FROM OBJECTS 
DR NG FROM OBJECTS : 
A Manual for Teachers and Pupils of Gommoa Schools 
BY PROF. JOHN GOoODISON, 

i t Mick i State Normal scl 

Small 4to, 54 pages. Price - - - ’ 75 Cents 
3 work 18 dé gned ft pr ta es [ RAWING | Vs Suited tou pha { 

| a =ch | 1 t 

vt preset The a ; it 

' t ' \ tau N man. A.M. w an! 
N. Met y, ba 
Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages. Price - . $1.00. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS; or, the Science of Duty. 


pp 


; ute & 
Cloth, 12mo, 160 pages, Price - . - - $1.25 

T | ‘ x t i I } ‘ 
a ul T at tr ‘ ia t a ‘ 

aa S i \ } u f ‘ 

pt i ‘ A 1 re atuctiion 

The 


Sanders’ Union Readers and Spellers, 
Robinson's Series of Mathematics, 
Kerl's Grammars, 
Wells’ Natural Sciences, 
Spencerian System of Penmanship 
Willson's Histories, 
Fasquelle's French Series, 
Bryant & Stratton's Book-keeping, 
Woodbury's German Series, 
Bradbury's School Music Books, &c 


ar? t} ty t t ' for r DD , ’ i 
** i ‘ i 1 ‘ 4 ! i i {ala Jue abu 
Circula mid t rrespond with us f 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHERS 


IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


47 and 49 Greene street, New York. 
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Georgetown College, D. ©. 


Ix the year 1785, several gentlemen—the principal of 
whom was the Rev. Joun Carroui, afterward the first 
Archbishop of Baltimore—formed the design of establishing 
“An Academy at Georgetown, Potomac Iiwer, Maryland.” 
In 1789 the first house was built; in 1792 the schools 
commenced, and in 1798 it was designated as “ The College 
of Georgetown, Potomac River, State of Maryland.” In 


May, 1815, Congress raised it to the rank of an University. 


In May, 1815, * The Medical Department of Georgetown 
‘College ”” was opened in Washington city, D. C. 

The College is situated on the northern bank of the Poto- 
mac, and commands a full view of Georgetown, Washington, 
the Potomac, and a great part of the District of Columbia. 
Its situation is peculiarly healthy. 

The academic year commences on the first Monday of 
September, and ends in the first week of July. The colle- 
giate course, including the preparatory classes, which last 
three years, occupies seven years, unless the proficiency of 


zhe student authorize an abbreviation of the term. 


TERMS PER ANNUM: 
For board, tuition, washing, etc., payable half-yearly 
in advance - : ° « ° ‘ . . - $32: 
1 


Doctor’s fee - + - . - ° © e 


00 
00 


ou 


sax For further information apply to the President, 


B. A. MACUIRE, S. J. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS. 


=>?) + 
Spare Hours. Second By Jony Brown, M.D), With fine portrait, $2 
One the most attractive v meé ays published fora g tim I Transerim 
A Yankee in Canada, With Anti-Slavery and Reform Pape By Henry D, THorka 
$1.50 
Am a is just learning what ama s child was nto her, a “ fully 
ws it, she w wear him it r heart of hea —N. F. Tribune 
The Life and Letters of . W. Percival, By Jcuvs H. Warp. With Portrait. $3 
It of the few biographi which we ca mend thoroug twnofield 
Republican, 
Treasures from a Mi ton’ 8 Prose Writings. With Portrait. $2.50 
Milt spr s hest w ght m of thought and elog ture cf 
kngla —Buston Transcriy 
Character and Characteristi ec Men, By FE. P. Werte, $1.7 
Fow imes ha I tly " f i tl American gpre whicl rach 
ght, or pre it it in Such a terse and attractive style, {lbany Journ 
The Picture of Bt. John, By Bavarp Taytor. $2 
Hlis deseript of nature, hi lustrat and m pa his t tow ‘ and 
I a w a ‘ H ar n t N l who w p pace 
“ ) l a t »Ww t this — ional 
BEAT TIF UL NEW EDITION Ss. 
The Pr 03e petra. he of John G, Waittier. An ent m 
“ Lan Low it pub and the Farring iT a) v " 1 
ling ( Port t and M Sh ! Marg t Smit J and 
Li irv he« it $5 
The Pestions Wor ks of H, wW. Longfellow. New and Revised Electrotype Edition 
. t i Tessyson Farringford Edition Vr 210 
The Pros Writio igs of H W. heen fellow. A new edition in three y form 
wil eon i with the Farring 1 T-Nnyson. I’ri $7.50 
FOUR ELE GANT ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
Flower-de-Luce, 1 Nev By Hexry W. Lonart Ww 
y va artists l small quarto Price, $2.25 
Maud Mu!l r. By Jous G. Warrmer, With Ilustrations by W. J. Hennesery. 1 vol., 
juarto Price, $3.50 
The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James R t Lowet., With Ilustrat ky 
J 1 vol mali quart Price, $2.50 
Evangeline By Hesrpy W. LoxGr. tow With Llustrations by F. 0. C. Da , 1 ’ 
sl quart I $ 
T . premar wit Pp refere tot I lay Sa I ved 
that they w t 4 a va ‘ ally ted 
1 I iw ‘ v sper, | at t x be 
{ the stands ! ta t \m rat w 
o,* I ue at all Books sent post-pata by the Pull 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
124 Tremont street, B:ston; 63 Bleecker street, New York. 











x 
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COL LEG H 


OF THE 


a ¥ gC! A © & 


WORCESTER, MASS. 





This College is under the direction of Fathers of the Soci ty of Jesus, and 
was established solely for the education of Catholics. It stands on the 
heights of Worcester, and commands an extensive view of the beautiful 
country around. The situation abouads in water of the first quality ; the play- 
grounds are spacious ; the locality is remarkably healthy, and affords facilities 
for healthful amusements at all seasons. The Collegiate year (of ten months) 

mmmences on the first MONDAY of September ; but students are admitted at 


any period of the year Applicants from other institutions will 


not be 
received without testimonials, as to character and conduct, from the President 


of the institution which they last attended 


TERMS: 


For board, tuition, washing and mending linen and stockings per annum, 


payable half-yearly, in advance..............-. Se ll 
For Physician's fee...... aba a ae and a at caida tele Sta eas ae 5 OO 
es ee CN INN ib i a acarner ed eds aA ew ere awl daraniaee 8 00 


lodern Languages and Music at the Professors’ charges 


q¢7° For further information address 


JAMES CLARKE, &. J., 


President of the College 
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IMPORTANT CH \NGE IN THE DIVIDEND PERIODS 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


UNITED STATES, 
No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ACCUMULATED FUND =86- - - - = $2,000,000, 
ANNUALINCOME - - - - = = = $1,600,000. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
ANNUAL CASH DIVIDENDS. 








ANNU. LLY IN CAs iw ? ‘ h r 1, 1867 
t 
t 
. t t x} 
¥ ss . Ye ] t hint i 
l ‘ : =i Sev & nf 3 r { t! Report, 1S¢ 
813,623,900) © 
t ( s nie 
Re 
I ! t 
1 
M W YEA tae 
} ] any t ! t 
il ONE MILLION I 
itt \ 
t t t { 
N I MI us w 
‘ tt t ~ 
I 
I tof $2 
é sit are 
| } arge 
} 


lerat rat ~ 

WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, President, 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President, 

GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actury, 

HENRY DAY, Attorney, 

DANIEL LOKD, Counsel, 

E. W. LAMBERT. M.D., Medical Examiner 
WILLARD PARKER, M. D., Conslting Physician. 
New Yors, February 3, 1866 
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vNNERT Of in mt if NEW YORK. 


THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


September 11. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
October 17. 


—<“_ +> 
Examinations for Admission to the D mp nt of Science and Letters will 
take pl we in the Council Room on TUE AY, tember 1%, at U5 A.M 
For Cireulars, enquire at the Un sity, Washi m square 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
Chancell. 
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THE 


Aational Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, 
NO. 212 BROADWAY. 
CORNER OF FULTON STREET. (KNOX BUILDING, ) 
S1O00,000 


h 


cee 
REASONS FOR INSURING 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


It is the only Company in the world where a premium can be paid semi-a 


irterly 

without paying interest on th eferred premium 

Thirt 1ys’ grace allowed in payment of premiun 

All Pe vt i five y 

Note tal f vual | r v t i than I 

—- 
BOARD OF DInBCTOrSs < 

S. M. BEARD, WM. E. PRINCI F. A. JONES, EPH WI } 
Ss. C. HERRING T. B. VAN BUREN li. J. RAYMOND CHARLES ‘TI 
HENRY CLEWs S. TEATS, M.P J.C. DIMMICK A. Wik Tr, M1 
J. A. ISELIN, S, J. GLASSEY J.R. bow, N.1 MITH, 1). 1 
S. T. TRU=LOW ELI BEARD HOWELL SMITH WA INS Ki) 
ROBERT CROWLEY HECTOR TOULMIN F. H LUMMU> Ww. J. V LNG 
WILLIAM COTT, W. A. CUMMINGS, H. P. FREEMAN O.M. PEACH 


EDWARD A JONES, President. 
WM. E PRINC2, Vice Pr..ident 
JONATHAN O. HALSEY, Scec.etary 


HIRAM B. WHITE, M. D, Medical Examiner, 


Residence No. 5 Greene avenue, near Fulton ayenue, Brook 


At Orrice DaiLy FROM 2 To 3 O’CocK, P.M, 
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COLLEG E 


OF THE 


(Christian Brothers, 


ST, LOUIS, MO,, 1865-66. 


ThrRMAS. 











NEW ENGLAND 
Mutual Hite Snanrance Go. 
BOSTON. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 110 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
> +> 


Directors in Boston. 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C, LOWELI 
JAMES S. AMORY, JOHN A. ANDREW 
CHARLES HUBBARD, JAMES STURGIS 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEVENS 


BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, 


Presid 


Acecumulation..-- ree ees ceeee S323 SOO OOO 
Distribution of Surplus in 1863.....-8750,000 


Losses Paid in 22 Years, $1,800,000, 
Policies of all des iptions are issued by this Company. 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, beginning 
November 1866. 


he subject, together with the report of the 
? 


Printed d ments pertain ngtot 
rratis r forwarded 


for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied ¢ 


SAMUEL &. STEVENS, 


Agent and Attorney for the Company, 
No. 110 BROADWAY, 


f 


Cor. of Pine street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


1” 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


Cniversity of Albann. 








This School has now Turee TermMsa YEAR. THE First 
commences on the First Tuespay of September, the Seconp 
on the Last Tuespay of November, and the Tuirp on the 
First Tuespay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks 

Three successive terms constitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to become a candidate for the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teach- 
ing is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot 
Courts. Two lectures are given each day except Saturdays, 
and two Moot Courts held each week, at which causes are 
first argued by the previously appointed disputants, then dis- 
cussed and decided by the class, followed by the views of 
the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a Science 
and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the stu- 
dents, under proper regulations, and all the terms of the 
Supreme Cvurt and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts of 
this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

Phe Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topies upon which they lecture, are the following : 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL.D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

ton. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 


Amos Dean, LL.D, Personal Property, Contract, Commer- 
cial Law. 
Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dray, Albany, 
i Ee 
Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL.D., President. 
Or.tanvo Means, LL.D., Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF THE 


avashington Musnvance Company, 
172 Broadway, cor. Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1866. 


—@or 


CASH CAPITAL - - - - $400,000 


Pr 
ASSETS, FEBRUARY 1, 1866 


, 


U. S. and State Bonds (market value)......$266,753 00 
Bonds and Mortgages 





wTTT, Cee rT Tee 129,245 50 
ONE MONG its ec tes bapapaenekens 191,666 72 
Cash on hand and in the hands of Agents, 40,588 91 
NE © PONE. oa: beac cedawdeneenans 58,780 O1 
PUNO 506 cb scndudnncnnsonstun en $7,988 9 
$715,023 07 
Unsettled Losses - - - . - - 34,223 O7 
Capital and Surplus . - - - - $680,800 00 


A DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. is this day declared, payable 
on demand, in Casn, to Stockholders. 

ALSO, AN INTEREST DIVIDEND OF (6) SIX PER CENT. on out 
standing Scrip, payable 15th March, in Casn. 

ALSO, A SCRIP DIVIDEND OF (20) TWENTY PER CENT. on 
the Earned Premiums of Policies entitled to participate in the profits for 
the year ending 31st January, 1866. The Scrip will be ready for delivery 
on and after ]5th March prox. 

GEO. C. SATTERLEE, President. 
HENRY WESTON, Vice-President. 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. 
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THE 
AMercantile Mutual Husurance Co., 


OFFICE, No. 35 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK.. 


Assets, January 1,1866, - - - - - - $1,366,699 


Organized April, 184-4. 


The Company has paid to its Customers, up to the present time, Losses amounting to over 


EIGHTEEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 


} ‘ irs the ca t pa t 1 i f ’ NE-TH 
1 ‘ | tt a a 
( HUNDRED > TWENTY AND A HALF PI I 
' nd » he pr +) . . 
| at t ( pa ‘ after mak ch cash abat fr 
v I pa as the i ¢ r { ‘ , 
‘ tl t f tl ar, willt t = 
t nN Ma 1 In 1N ‘ 
tion Risk t! t fa a ng Risks on Mercha all H ‘ 
r 
1 ( ( t New Y¥ 
Sterling, at the offi f Rathbone, Br & ¢ 
TRUSTEES. 
ph Walker, Corn Grinnell Aaron L.. Reid, Henry R. Kunhardt 
Ja Freela E. E. Morga Ellw Walter Jobn 3. W t 
a Wiliet H A. Schl I). 4 1 Murra William N J 

Robert L. Tay J ph sl FE. Ha k Wh Cha ly 

WwW am t t Jas. D. Fis N. L. MeCready A. William H 

W um Watt, Geo, W.H 4 Da I. Wille Ha I 

I yt Francis Ha wa L. E ton, I N. Sy 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
CHAS. NEWCOMB, Vice-President, 


C. J. DESPARD, Secretary. 
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MeN in general pay so little attention to their own 
Structure nal org Sin that it is not strange they negleet 
those of the lower anitials. It is not our intention, how- 
ever, 10 obtrude on our readers facts whieh may be found in 
aly elementary treatise on human puysiology, further than 
to make some observations, in passing, on the benctits we 


should derive trom, and the evils we should guard against by 
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, 


devoting even a small portion of our study to ourselves, It 
is all the more remarkable that this is not done from the 
fact that no wonders are greater, ho phenomena nore in- 
teresting, than those of the human body ; even the science of 
the hie avells as elu ridate | by Copernicus, Ke ple & Ne wion,. 
and Galileo, is not better caleulated to inspire us with 
admiration of the Divine wisdow. 

Discarding all selfish motives and regarding the subject 
solely in a serentitie point of view, what other study reveals 
so many marvels, or affords such convincing proofs of onmnis- 
elent design and benificence 7 But it also appeals to oul 
sel{-love ; it teaches usto preserve our health and puts us 


on our gu ird against the most dangerous of linposters, The 


pring ipal reason why quackery flourishes as it does in this 
country is, that we pay so little attention to pliyvsiology 5 
for just in proportion as the latter is studied anywhere is the 


former shunned as worse than any of the innumerable mala- 
dies whieh: it pre Tends to cure. 

There ts but little hope ot a better state of thir vs, how- 
ever, as long as pliystology is negleet “d as it is in our 


schools; it is by no means sufficient that it be taught to 


Some extent uf out leading co lea Ss and high schools. lt 
should form a pro inent study at all sehools worthy of the 
Thidtie fustead ot this being remembered, howeve 9 there 


are but few teachers who know anything about it; and this 
is mueh ore to be deplored than the most intel vent might 
suppose at first view, for it is a source of inealeulable evil. 
Even those who are hone stly proud of the progress ¢ { their 
pupils often err grievously, while they have no other inten- 
tion than to do oud, [t they only made themselves 
acquainted with the delicate strueture of the brain and its 
extreme s isceptibility to nyury, they would und ‘rstand that 
in causing a child to learn as much as possible, they often do 


mischief rather than wood, It the brain be too much ¢ xeited 


tly byured im one 


in youth, it will be sure to be permane: 


wiy or other, if, indeed, it does not cause premature 


death. The expr rienee of the world shows that the mind of 


the ehi dl whose faculti Ss are thus precocious!) I ixed, either 
becomes exhausted in a short time, and redueed to medi- 
ocrity, or the brain is attacked with inflammation o1 dropsy, 
which either destroys life or pre duees Insanity. 

Thousands of pare hts are brought in sorrow to the oTrave by 


this means, though the real cause of it occurs only to a few of 


them; were it otherwise, we should regard the brain of the 
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adult as capable of enduring more than that of the child, al- 
thoneh no one is so strong and mature but he will suffer from 
he overtaxing of his intelleetual powers. Nor will any motive, 


iowever good, justify it. “If by gaining knowledge we destroy 


T 
| 
health,” savs Locke, * we labor for a thing that w ill be wse- 
less in our hands; and if, by harrassing our bodies (though 
with a design to render ourselves more useful) we deprive 


urs lres of th; ab litves an / opportu 1108 of doing th eood we 
might have done with a meaner talent, which God thought 
sufficient for us by having denied us the strength to 1 nprove 
it to that pitel which men of stronger constitutions can 
ii an tO, 7 ro G d / so much Ss if aun / ow? ie ha / 


al that help which in a state of health, with moder le 


| > 1 7 + . , 
knowledge, we might have been able to perform. He that 
Sih, his ressel /; r] us lh) go if. though if /, Mu ith g f ] “ fil y 
nad ; Res all of; >but : ll acca { 
mln prectous stones, Will give 1TS OWler DU an lil ace tL ol 

: ” Wi] 1 a ’ 1) yp 
his voyage. ‘.ii0 that reasons for a moment Will deny the 
| rere. ; oi ha ae 
fruth ot this? and « in Wwe expeet weak chiliren to bear wi li- 

‘ 

out ryury what r iders strong met! seless ta themselves 
ind others ? 

4 ] 4+] } P| ] ° } . ‘ 

l’athers and mothers, as well as teachers, would preiet 
YHYSiOiOgl il knowledge to any other Kin l, if they could 
OLY realiz » ts \ i es it would sve he former ni ich more 
in doctors’ bills than would requite them for the trouble ot 
learning t, and no bills « mud eantribute ore to Thiet intel- 
! ] 4 ] ] ~ + " Ba 4b 
lectua and physical well-being of thei ehidren. Lhe 

A 

mother who understands the lnportance ot i free action ot 


he chest toa prope | riormance ol the funetions of the heart 
i 
ind lungs will net be disposed to bind down the ribs of her 
] ’ ’ ] ® 1 
qaqaugiters as if they were the hoops of ah overloaded Cas, 
i 


if it were not properly taken care of 3 in 


which might burst 
other words, if she knew that such a course, if persevered in, 
would sooner or late r reu le r them consumptive, she would 
‘tt tushion at defiance rather than eneourage the evil 


But without interfering 


with the dietates of fashion in 


this re spect, which we fear would be Hhoypy less, tuere is \| 
sufficient to render pl \ siology avaluable study. The adage 
‘Prevention is better than cure” is justly re carded by all 
nations asa truism ; then, let us remember that prevention 
epres Hits phys ology a d cure the healing art. Ilence, it 
the adage is true, it tollows that. good as the healing art 1 


id none value it more highly than we—pliysiology is 


better. 


At first view many would refuse to coneur iu this: but 
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the most thoughtful and intelligent would do so on refleetion. 
They would remember that the doctors themselves are good, 
bad, or indifferent in proportion as they have combined the 
study of physiology with that of physic; on a little further 
reflection they would admit that the best doctors are those 
who give their patients least drugs; that Is, those who rely 
most on the universal medicines ol nature—in “licines W i hy 


require neither druggist nor chemist to prepare them 
Comparing the present with the past, it would oeeur to them 


that the Greeks aml R Nnals spent centuries of their palimiest 


davs without anv other pray siclauns than those who took charge 
of their baths and of their gymnasia: and that if was ouly 


wien they became degenerated that the a motheecary 


: 


~ shop 
and the patent specific were numbered among their institu- 


tious and commodities. When they finally had doetors, the 


be sft ol then inelu ling Hypocrates and Cs Isius, hh ld th il the 
best lichhes were water, pure ar, and eX reise. And is 
not the same true at the present day 7 

Before we condemn the ancients «as imWnorant and bar- 
i) an beeause they had as mueh econtidenece in the effieae 
| ! bath as we ive in the strougest drug, let u 
whether there is anvthi ig in our nature or co HpPostllon 
\\ Cli Deas thi nb Out itl thre ir views. On exa ninat Ol We 
s 1 tbthel Chat thes Is iu good deal. To prove this it would 
be almost sufficient to remark that water « Miposes more 
than two-thirds ot the antinal body, more than three-fourths 
of the W le inass of our blood, more than seven-elg t| 
of that of the brain, and more than nine-tenths of the various 
colorless thiids and secretions. 


From these undeniable faets it is easy to understand that 
if we were deprived ot even one-third of the water of whieh 


\\ re Colposead We could not exist fer a moment. stl 


less could we exist without alr: and there are none SO IZho- 
rant but they have some idea otf the Laportanue Or eXerelse 
ina hygienic point of view. — Ls it, then, any seriotis linputa- 
tion on the int II rence or eivilization of the ancients that 
they relied so much on water and air, and so littie on doctors 
and apothecaries?) Nay, must we not almit the contrary 7 
Do not the faets show that if they had no faith in drags, 


whether, ani al, \ vere table, or mineral, they had a knowledge 


of ther own nature and the laws by which it Is roverner 


Which we cCaunot equal at th pyres ii i vy, however miuel 


* Mann's Phy y,p. 34 
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we may boast of the progress we have made? For both 
Hippocrates and Celsius bear testimony that the leading 
principles by which they were guided in eschewing drugs 
and confining themselves to the universal medicines were 
ons, but truths demonstrated by science and 


Ve OX) rience. Accordi: gly, those illustrious 
nHhysicians have recommended the same principles to their 
disciples. TLippocrates has deelared, in his great work, whieh 


‘ : : : . 
is still reeetved as an authority by the mos learned of the 


17 ss 
acuity mn all parts of the world, that in cases ef pnemumouta 


“the bath soothes the pin in the side chest, and back, con- 
ecocts e sputa, promotes exp etoration, Improves the respi- 
ratio Sand allays las i ude.’ Celsius recommends th ise of 
tie bath as the best cure or Various dis uses ine! ii g 
i vers, hi ! ! ind hypo mel bea (TY ctious, we in Isloll, 
Lligest 1 AW , prescribing ! eold tepid ol varin bath 
vwccording to the nature of the malady and the ehara rf 

le SVIMpto Cy in authority seareely less illus 

is led Oil ! ‘ rel fol OW RL contri lat il ol ‘ 

clit hl | ifteliig@enee Ob Those whi » UlLIKe WbWOstT }) 0} | 
the pl 1) \ ic nore Tattin ol natu than in ¢ ‘ 
doctors ¢ * Cold wa » he says, ° quienes th it is ofl 
the bowels provid i there be no constrietions tro paasiuis 
Wwhell Wari W ro ois to be us a Cold « | k stops hh ) 
erthages and sometimes brings back heat. Co InAs 
are good in eoutinued and ardent fe rs Lh dis ey 
the } nd redundant humors by stool, or by inal ir, 
ol Iyy S\W I 

It We l (pul W ch ol U! ( iy | pu s bli rt 

moaert tl ies Were vesl aceqiual d with the beatin frame 


and the chief tunetions of its organs, we shall find that it 
Was they who had most resp et for the ancien S\ stem Thus, 
Boerhaave exeelled as a puystelan, Che nist, and PuVslolog 
lis whole lite was devoted to the study of nature and of hea 
iaWS 3 and the e nph tic Cesthinony he has lett on record is 
that “No rein ly can more efleetua ly secure health and 
revent disease than pure water.” 

The Arabian pliysicians ol greatest celebrity depended 
more on the bath than on all other reinedies ; and when 
Mahomet enjoined on bis followers daily ablutions, le was 


influeneed much more by their known etleets on the bedy 


st is nature's indication,’’ says Mann, ‘*that a fresh supply ot 
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in preserving it from disease than by any faith he had in their 
influence on the future eondition of the soul, a remark 
which, but slightly modified, is equally applicable to the 
Christian adage, * Cleanliness Is next to gvodliness.’’ 

It we regard water as merely a means of cleansing the 
body, even then we must admit that it isa preventive of 
disease, or otherwise be very inecousistent with ourselves, 
since it is universally admitted by the medieal faculty, as well 
as by all other enlightened men, that the most effectual means 
ol protes ting any city or town from epid ‘nies Is to ker p it 
ciewn, If it is true that cleanliness protects five thousand 
men trom disease, it tollows that it would also protect one 


nian under similar circumstances. 

Dut how has it been discovered that ev anliness Is pro- 
duetive of so salutary an effeet on the public health 7 Is 
it by the study of drugs and their Operation on the human 
S\stel Is 1b nob wy the study ot the hum in System itself 


and ot its organs? ‘Thus, tor example, before any pliy sician 
ll europe or Ameriea had ever seen a case of Asiatie cholera, 
or had any idea of the manner in which it ought to be 
treated, it was well Known that the surest protection against 
the spre ul of ifs ravages was cleanliness, and that nothing 
had astronger attraetion fer it than filth. And this knowl- 
ede was physiologic il, not medical 4 if Was acquired from 
those who studied the funetions of life more than the drugs 
which are supposed to produce such magic effects upon those 
funetions. Vhat it has ereatly benetited the world in this 
resp et as well as in others cannot be denied. It has saved 
thousands and afforded an additional proof of the truth of 
the adage that “ Prevention is better than cure 3” for when 
the disease has once appeared, the individuals attacked by it 
have seldom been saved by medieal skill. 
A slight knowledge of physiology would put the thou 

sands who die annually from consumption aud Kindred dis- 


eases on their guard against the predisposing causes of those 
maladies. It is incredible how many come to a premature 
death, according to the best authorities, merely because they 
pay little or no attention to the sudden changes of tempera- 
ture which take place to a greater or less extent at all sea- 
sons, but especially in spring and autumn. They forget that 
a temperature which is wholesome at one tiine may prove 
fatally uuwholesome at another; and that, accordingly, they 
should adapt their clothing to the change. The common 
notion is, that we become used to heat or cold, as the case 
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may be, and that therefore it does not injure us. We have 
otten heard respectable play siciins make this remark ; but it 
is not the less erroneous on this aecount. It we are more or 
is less luflueneed by heat or cold at one time than another, it 
not without a more rational eause than that we hay become 
used to it. Nature does not periorm her work so capriciously 
1s this would lmpls . Physiology teac! es Us t] il we feel 
the cold or the heat at one time more than another it is be- 
cause in the interval we have undergone a physical change ; 
we learn trom it that during summer the etreulating fluids of 
the body are generally ditl sed through rut its cap ry sys- 


tem, a! irge proportion of them remul ing uu the vessels at the 


d ces Whereas in Wihbter the exteriual cold eoutricts the 
caupliary vessels of the surtace, and co sequ utly causes the 
yood to ne ‘umulate lth the ~@wlery i/ ored , SO that in) the 
warm season the circulation is essentially external, and in 
the winter it is essentially tuternal for the « Ppoesite reason. 
And it is evident that these puenomenme are DY > Tneans 
reecldeD thie w tinass of the blood ts sheltered trom the 
‘old of winter pb being ecolleeted in the tinterror of the hody: 
wud it is obvious that whatever cold it is subjeeted to in this 
state, if Cannot lose tts heat is rapid vas it would did it pre- 

nt so large a surjace, or approach the surface son uch as it 


does in suiiiner. When the blood has not time to recede 


gradually —that is, when there is a sudden change from heat 
to cold—tit rapidly loses its heat, and in this altered state there 
is Fy sudd i revulsion of it to the bit ‘rnal organs. Th latter 
elnYg lniprepare }tor the shock, diseases become pre beut at 


onuee, eluding inflammation, catarrhs, levers, &e. 
These are no mere hypotheses, but faets established by 
CXperiiive Hts. It has also been abun lantly demoustrated that 
children aud persons of adult age are very differently atlected 
by heat and coldye specially by the latter. Thousands of chil- 
dren die anuually because mothers, or their advisers, have 
not yet learned the fact that an tfaut is killed by a degree of 
cold which is only sufficient to invigorate an adult. As ex- 
nerimeuts endangering lite cannot be tried on human sub- 
j cts, exe prt lh the case ot criiin ils, the lower animals have 
to be operated Upon for that purpose, the law of which 
We are speaking belmg as applicable to the latter as it is to the 


former. Most people are aware that as long as a new-born 
auimal is in contact wit:. its mother, its temperature Is nearly, 
if not quite, the same as hers ; but no sooner is it exposed 


even to a summer atmosphere than its temperature falls 
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rapidly, until it sinks even below that of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. 

Some experiments made by Professor Sinith, of London 
University, afford interesting illustrations of this faet. A 
young bird, whose temperature was 97° F., was taken from its 
nest and exposed to the air ata temperature of 63>, under 
the direction ot the protessor, In one hour its Tehperature had 
fallen to 675, so that in that brief space if sank thirty degree s. 
Adult iD rds of the same spec s were bext tried ; and inh order 
to see whether they could be made to part with their heat so 
rapidiy as their young, they were stripped of their feathers. 
They were then expose 1 to an atmosphere of the same tem- 
perature in which the \ une birds lost so much 3 bit vite 
an hour's exposure it was found that they had not lost half a 
degree, a Lhough CHIT V-siIXx deere sligher than theat nosprhe I" 
around them. ()] fitty experiments made by tiie ibrhie pliysi- 


vlogist on birds, \ onug and of lof different specles, the results 
were pr tty much the same, Ile next proce eded to aseertain 
the relative effects of temperature ou young and adult birds at 


different seasons, lis object being to test the truth of tne al- 


leged fact that the adult of all animals, ineluding ian 
litters from bumeself in difherenut -asous as much as he does in 
all seusons trom the young. 

In the month of July he plaee tl four adult birds in air 


Whose Tt tiperat re Was re tue “d to zero, In one Tour they 


had lost upwards of six ceyrees, and at the end of three 
hours they had lost eleven degrees. The Protessor found 
biat, acoramg as the weather became cooler, the birds were 
less alleeted by being eXpose to cold. Thus, towards the 
close of August, the above OXperiine it Was repeated Ol SIX 


birds of the salne spegies, | it With very different results $ 
during the first hour they lost only four degrees, instead of 
six, and they had ouly lost two degrees mnere at the end of 
the tourth hoar. The results obtained in winter were still 


' 


more remarkable. In February, four adu birds were 
placed in ai at the te perature ol 32° 3 at the end of an hour 
the mean loss of their heat Was i@SS than one deere e¢: two ol 
then: experieceed no diminution of temperature whatever, 
although tuey belonged to the same Speck S, al d had been 
fed on the same tood, and brought ap in the same elimate 
as the others that had suffered such a great and rapid dimi- 
nution ot heat. 

Because the effects of the cold bath and other cold uppli- 
catious on the human body have been found, as we have 
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seen, to be decidedly beneficial, many carry their use to 


excess, and kill, instead of curing, themselves and others. It 


is forgotten that in this as well as other cases what is whole- 


some and good in moderation becomes positively deleterious 
in excess, Those acquainted with physiology understand 
this, and are, therefore, iu no danger; they understand, also, 
how it is that intelligent * cold-water doctors,” as the hydro- 
pat! ists are ealled, do much good, while those of a different 
cl i! rcter do immense evil. The lattes Eh loub “lly kill hiore 
thinntauey eure, i orcs rtoc unprehend t Sit W lL be neces- 
sary to emenm ber certain sensat ons and Chel effeets pn were 
1yy cold under certain ror Chinstances, We Wi { efor 
en nt) yne facts wh pare hot without taiterest ta theire 
sely ogether in ependently of t r physiological value 
\\ l Is }r if y true, a ve I sald, 1 tl ap 
} ‘ Ol eold ‘i! i { sues l s ¢ {! tril { 1 
it prod smmany diseases. DB st has been reco t oa 
Ith ! sy HOS LLUSLrious pp S lis, rye tine 
! i ly l OUSCLOUS OF tin zp tt Lore or te | Ith 
nost Cv tries ol tl ‘ 1) rate Zone | is Deco popu il 
op it cold ihe i Hiast | { ima i. 
up ( eC} il Vinters without tro ire p ul - 
I; ! fn the Brit Is inds, especia V, 1 © belret SO 
cle “oo In the pub | several pliysiologists (| 
|) ‘ S have ‘ le pulns to Investigate e whole 
) \ N 0 is dol Su ore Mteni@enthy 
or i il ily Dr. Kot re ; ald [ne S also 
Cst I ruth, oO r tne erro ol the Kina ad notron 
| B | ) Winte so cderetlerlous I l })! }) LO j ll, 
iowever, thal the question is woWw reaarce L by thre j)! yslolo- 
gists of Europe us settled. No work on the subject is been 
Writt fora long time, but those to Which we allude are 
quoted as s indard authorities. * As far as the bills of mor- 
tality vy be depended on,” says Dr. Fothergill, “it Is de- 
honstral dl that an excess of wet with moderate warmth, is 
* 


iOt SOTHTULLOUS TO OUPr COUSTILULLOUS Us a severe cold SCUSOL. 


Elsewhere the same eminent pHystoiogist reinarks that ** no 
Weather Is In Common so little proauctive of acute and = tatal 


diseuses as the warm and HiOISE 5 WOT GHY S80 dane “S ti these 


} spects as fhie opp sile . 
Dr. Fothergill is an excellent authority ; but we are not 
oblian d to rely either on his intel! geuce or veracity in this 


# Os Vatlons i Weather and Di ics, November, 170] London 
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case ; his views are corroborated by several other physiolo- 
gists and physicians of distinetion. Dr. Heberden has care- 
tully noted the health of the e ty of London tor two successive 
winters (1791-95), one of which was the coldest and the 
other the warmest of which any regular record had been kept 4 
and although he was never a believer in the popul ir theory, 
Was astonished at the results. For five weeks,”’ he Says, 
“* between the 3st of December, 1794, and the 3d of Feb- 
ruary, 1795, the whole number of burials amounted to 2,823; 
and in an equ il }) riod of five weeks, between the 30th of 
December, 1795, and the 2d of February, 1796, 1t was 1,471; 


so that the excess of the mortality zz the cold season above 


1 } *) Fr 
that of the mild season was not less than 1,552 pers mss a 
number sufficient surely to awaken the atteution of the most 


prejudiced acdiuirer of a frosty winter.’”* 

[nu comin nting ou the eff-ets of cold on perso s of dif- 
ferent ages, the same writer remarks that ‘it is curious to 
observe winong those who were said in the bills to die above 
SIXTY , How re wu ly the tide of mort lity toll ws the intluenee 
ol This } revalling Cause; so thata person used to such inquirl s 
may form no contemptible judgment of the si Verity ol any 
of our winter months merely by attending to this cireum- 
stance. ‘Thus, their number in January, 1796, was not mueh 
above one-fifth of that in 1795." The testimony of French 
physiologists to the sume phenomena are, i possible, still 
niore Gecisive.t 

Physto oxy teaches us that we ought to expect just such 
effects, good and b id, from the applic ition of cold as those 
we have inentioned. We Know from experience that its first 
action on the human bo ly is to diminish the action of the 
blood-vessels, especially of those near or at the surface ; the 
latter then become unable to transmit the blood in the 
usual (Quancity through the integuiments 3; and there are none 
who bave lived tor any time iba northern climate who are 
not more or less familiar at least with the effects of this 
obstructed circulation ou the feet, hands, and other parts 
that are farthest froin the heart. But that orgau s iffers itself 
from the same cause ; it becomes weak together with the whole 
arterial system. It is this diminished action of the arterial 
system Which causes that bluish, or livid color of the fingers, 
ears aud other projecting poiuts, which is observedin any that 


‘Lair troid mid says Dr. Mark Andral, ‘‘exerce sur I’ 
une intluence eucore plus tacheus que l'aire humide et chaud,’’ Xe. 


Philosophical ‘Transactions for 1709 
t h onomie 

, 

I 
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remain too long in cold water, This, however, seldom does 
much harm; but if the eold applicati mm is long continued, 
the cireuiation is interrupted altogether and death ensues. 
The experience of early navigators and discoverers fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the deleterious effects of cold on 


the human system. The ease of Captain Monek, a Dane, is 


doubtless familiar to many of our readers. In 16.9 he 
wintered in’ Hudson’s Bay, latitude 63° 20°, with the 
crews of two ships well provided twenty with necessaries ; 
the crews amounted to sixty-four persous, all of who, 
except the Captain and two men, perished, Several of the 
Dutch navigators bear te stlinony to siinilar results. In 1633 
the Dutch yoveruiment sent an expedition to the North 
for the pury se ol establ shing Vil ring-plac Sat Spitzb ron 
and another point on the eoast of Greenland Seven col- 
oulsts Were left at each pl ie ALY provided with all that 
seemed in any Way necessary as a means ol protecti 
them from the intensity of the eold: they were allowed 
not only flannels in abundance, but also furs, together with 
various kinds of liquo s. But when the ships returned th 
Liie spring not one ot the hOurleelh Was a ive; all were found 
dead within then tents or near them! 

, 


We might easily multiply mstanees of this kind; but it 


i not necessary. Without one at all if would be su lick utly 


evident to ill\ intel! Veit person that continued cold is dele- 
terlous. It istoo well known that as we appro ch nearer 
the north pole, not only aniinals, but a'so vegetables, become 
more and more stunted. The diminutive size of the Lap- 


landers and the barrenness of their soil are familiar to all; 
and the same observation will apply to the Sibet an tribes, 
the Kamtshadales, and the Samoyedes. All are dwartish in 
size; and in the same regions the intellect is equally dwarted. 

But we need not have gone to the polar regions In 
order to show that the action of cold has a stunting effect 
both on animals and vegetables. The fact is sutliciently 
proved ly the Andes mountai is, Which have not a trace of 
vegetation nor a living animal above a certain elevation, In 
which the eold beeoines intense, even within the tropics, 
from the rarity of the atmosphere, 

It is trom physiology, aided by experience, that we have 
also learned what kinds of food aud clothing are suitable for 
us in health and in sickness, On these subjects, too. the 
popular opinion and that of the q iacks In whom they have 
most faith differ very widely from the teachings of science. 
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We need not remind our readers that there are certain 
theorists who maintain that t ie simple rour fool is and the 
more Wwe confine ourselves to one article or two, the better 
shall be our health, both physically and inentally. It is 
true, indeed, that those who have been in the habit from 
then infaney of contining themselves to a few. si nple sub- 


stances often enjoy coord health and long life ; but ev n these 


nre greatl liiproved by ad lore generous diet. () all who 
i . 
have ce ted atteution to this subjeet none have investigated 
| 


more fully than the late Dr. Stark, of Vienna, who, in tact, 


Cl ficed His tite to it for the bene iT ol SCclence, Ile npro- 
‘ ned ou his death-bed, as the res of his lon aud p 
fii eEXPeLrienes clit Si! ple substances hen asec as Iticies 
() i od fo. l lo 5 prance ot in l ivi ) bri the hod 
on stl eo freine ad ) ili re is nol Sili- 
e nrticte of hood, 1 ae be li CLOSE NUTLLITIOUS, That Is Capa- 
bie of stistalmimg the vigor of | © body, or even Of sustain- 
lite itself, for any cousiderable period.” 

L tiie octo head { been i ré Wilan but Vi mit cone 
Littl ia & s i to an ohne, T oO. Of th ae Veg LWies & if i})- 
pre s is i¢ (y 5 t |? ts ied t s « ! hie dl i ery W il. 
1} r heard LY ents of persons sail to have 
‘ o i| mie lt is W is gv od hea 1 by th Silti}) s food 
i ‘ nS l qu ntities e resolved to n ‘ Tie pe l 
T on himself. First tried bread and wate he re- 

l (iit oD Silp posed, Was Hot very ong Iti Vo! ol 

I ‘ 

I (hi lle therefore ad l sugar, but dl net i hime 

1 linyp ove mueh by C5; hor had i a better report TO naKe 
\ el ied, ili turn, Obl of o es and milk. flaving now 
t t | ico hele rabvly deb Liated hie® Ve yived 0 ry beet 
‘ ‘ ‘ . Bp al tie lean ‘ .2: @ yolk may CTriaivy 
aud Water \ i it. ile soon found tuat he was not likely to 
nake anv in })! Vement under this diet 3 bit he was deter- 
mined never to yield until he discovered the riglit sunple 
food, if it Was possible. li oc ‘urred to him that fi tir Was 


I 


highly nutritious, and he resolved to trv it with the additi rh 


, 


of water and salt; after the flour he tried the Volks ol egys; 
and thus did he proc ed trom oue ¢ Xperhneut to another 
until tina \\ he could eat nothing 

[In commenting on this, in his exeellent work on Animal 
Piiysiology, Dr. Smith mentions several interesting experi- 
ments made on the lower animals in order to test the justness 
of the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Stark. * A dog,” le says, 


‘fed exclusively upon White sugar and water appeared for 
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seven or eleht days to thrive well upon these substances ; 
he Wis live ly, and he ate and drank with avidity. Towards 
.. 1LOWeVerT, he began to lose his flesh, though 


1 
his apy tite co tht ied foo a i the third week ie lost His 
liveliness aha appetite. An ule r formed in the middle of 


each cornea, W ich |) rlorated it, au the hh iinor of th > eve 


escaped > th iimal became more and more feeble and died 
on the thirty -se mad da ol t e experiment. Results nearly 
siuilar ensued with dogs fed upon olive oil and distilled 
waters but ho tleeration of the cornea took place, inl inala- 
cous effects Were observed 1D doa@s fed pon wun idl Upon 
butter. A dog fed with white bread made from pure wheat 
with water died at the expiration of fifty days. Another 
te ! exclusively Ol itil ary ly SCILLILS OS itfered no alteration 
ith i s health. R biyits ttl rulnea-pigs it | pron One SUD- 
stance o \ iis Olt } 9 ( bbag . Car ) aud so on, 
dis \ l i ( l | | l mh, Yen il ! l | 
f night, ands Cs vide An ass fed upon Dok | 
rie aed iis i uy | efused 1 i sii@ 
men Dow lL oxelusi 1 Cueese or Wit \ { rss 
| rou l to ( pastels blew riod: but beeom te ble, 
neal ahd tos l When ac Llthdi og 0 hile 
( ou has b » produce ) teed ng lor Some 
he up Olle Hostance i lor tustanee, up \ eb ul 
hu Ine f i aiaives, ili i Ca W i ty itil li 
kinds of food offered to ui period; but loes not re- 
iL Sti i | ( nues to waste, a | dies abou he 
Soylrie n T sa | Wot L have hapyr it bach Gane 
exciu ‘ ‘ ) nil : ie digestive ot sare ire= 
parap red, ttle STII is, though j>prite t to 
them, cannot i restore tl = 
Ih physloogis sot Franee and Germany ha ulvanced 

mne Curious Lueort i oO i pacecount tor thes |) wuoOlE 
eua M Mag die has econeluded f) mn tie ibove eXperi- 
ments, se veral ot w ich} if coudueted lil l sell, Til Lite Cusol 
WhV ablinalis Cahhot e for any length of t le ont priure 
Sugar Is bee : su substances are destituie of nitrogen. 
Bu iw rite Le re | factory rea nh is rivel b 1) sini h 
Iti th \\ rk airready il ted. * The Stomue oo he SiysS, 
‘] t | 


Ke othe! organs, can be excite (dl to th le )p rformance of 


Its Ttunections Only DY SupPplVylug It With an approp ite stiin- 
| 


| 
A 


} 
I 
itis. Bv a long and unint rupted coutinuance of one and 


\ ial Physiol p. 48 
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the same alimentary substance, that substance probably loses 
its stimulating power 3 and thus, though it may abound 
with nutritive properties, the stomach is incap ible of aeting 
upon it.* 

We may remark, parenthetieally, that these facts are of 
much vreater importance than the casual observer would be 
likely to suppose ; for they concern all ranks and conditions 
of lite, the young as well as the old, and they have attra ‘ted 
earnest attention accordingly ; it was they, in faet, which 
led Dickens to denounee the Enghsh boarding-school keep- 
ers, Who ke pt the children intrusted to their charge so cold 
in winter and so hungry at all seasons that a large propor- 
tion of them permanently lost thre ir health, Many becoming 
insane: aud not atew died from no other cause than this bad 
treatment at the hands of those who pretended Lo rey seut 
their parents. And need we say that the same course is pur- 
sued to a considerable extent, at the pone sent day. in our own 
country, by the same class of Persons 5 that is, persons who 
have no higher motive in undertaking the business of teaeh- 
Ing than to make all the money thev can 7? 

This is one ol the strongest reasons why we have long 
been of opinion that those who eare tor th red ieation of 
thew children and for their physical tbh | intelleetu il well- 
being should seleet for them seminaries which are conducted 
by men or women known to be religious as well as learned, 
and who devote themselves to the training ot youth partly 
because they love edueation for its own sake, and partly be- 
caise they think that, atleast in their hands, it is favorable to 
religion. 

There is ho langer that the pripils of persons ol this 
class will suffer any privation that would injure them either 
phys cally on mentally , where as students of the best intelleets 
can seldom make much progress under the most learned in- 
structors if they are exposed to any consi lerable extent to 
the privations alluded to. We are not peculiar in believ- 
ing that many a promising youth is thus injured permanently 
by being intrusted to boarding-school speculators, even 
though those persons sometimes call their institutions 
semluaries, high schools, institutes, and even colleges ¢: 
the same views are entertained by all thinking men who 
have devoted any attention to the subject. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Mr. Stuart Mills, the well-known writer on political 


Animal Vhysiology, p. ol. 
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These facts will account for certain phenomena exhibited 
at sfime of our colleges. Parents and guardians sav, with 
apparently vood logic, se Several ot the profess rs are learned 
men; they are at least sufficiently qualified for their posi- 
tions; then it must be the fault of the bovs themselves if 
they dowt learn.’ It is not often, indeed, that this ean be 
said of the class of institutions alluded to ; those who would 
cheat their students out of their food are not likely to pay 
liberal salaries to Professors 5 they take as mueh pains to get 
the latter cli ap as they do to vel che ay meat, eh up flour, 
cheap potatoes, &e., and a cheap professor will improve the 
mind very nearly as little as cheap meat or ch ap) potatoes 
will i prove the body. 

Parents and @uardians also say, *“ Bovs are liable to be 
sick and lose their health any where, Where could there 


(* 1 ryy 4 , 
Oiece é blie’V PIISL ave 





be a more healthy place than 
been cousu Npot ve before thi V welt, Ithough they see ned 
the very picture of health.’ In reasoning on the subjeet in 
this way it never occurs to them that the we H-beineg of the 
mind as well as of the body requires a certain amount of 
wholesome food at all seasons, and in the winter a certain 
le gree ot warmth, hesides that afforded py day or uieht 
a 


clothing. A cording V; the boys iose ther teoaltth alti al 
large proportion of them die: but because they are genes ly 
from diferent parts of the coun ry—always more or less 
distant from each other—their ill-health or deat ittracts 


no attention beyond the cirele of their own friends ; and 


thus does the work of d struction yooh Ton year to year 

It is evidet t, then. that the pra nt or guareadia sho ld 
hot Inerely inform himself as to the qualifieat ons of the 
teachers or professors 5 nor Is it lifficult to ascertain the 
other facts. Visiting some institutions, without the least 


idea of ill-treatment of the students, one is often pu Zied to 
! 1 ' 
understand how so many ean be fed and kept warm where 


so little materials for food or fuel are visible ; especially if he 
has visited any of those known to bea uply provid “liu these 
respects 5 for those who have charge of the latter co ild 
hardly conceal, even if so dispose 4 thie large stores) W Lich 
they lay in for the SUpPport an | comfort of those committed 
to their charge. 

It may be seen from these remarks that in noting the 
eflects ot cold aud eertain kinds of tood on young and old 
our object was not merely to gratify curlosity, or to mention 
facts that are merely interesting. Although this, by itself, 
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would have been a legitimate one, we had som thi ne more 

utilitarian in view ; and if we sueceeed in combining what is 
interesting with what is useful in seeking to eall attention to 
the importance of physiology, we shall feel that we have the 
better reason to con ori atulate ourselves. In reference to the 
observations which we have just made n nany may say tha 
while it is doubtless very true that in European countries 


+ 
t 


students are cheated and permanently injured in the manner 
indieated, it is not likely, for various reasons, that any simi- 
lar course is pursued in this co intry to any serious extent. 
But there i. no sufficient reason for this ineredulity s whereas 
here are many reasons for the contrary, one or two of which 


we may mention briefly in passing. There are at least three 


mes as many ¢ ollege ; in this Cc untry, | } prop rtion to the 
population, as there are in any of the = re cipal countries of 
Europe. The European colleges generally get large grants 


from government; yet se ireely any of them “hy ive a penny 
to spare. Our colleges have but seldom any sueh aid: vet 
those who have charge of them often make money—that 1s, 
when their main object is todos , an l not to propag ite thetr 
own views or convi ctions. 


It is evident that they could not do so if they tr ated 


thi ir students fairly or honestly. In short, in ord:-r to do 
the latter without failing in the attempt they must regard 


ecuniary compensation as a secondary object, desiring 

thine more for themselves than what is merely sufficient 
to support an d clotbe them as a judi ious ¢ ire for health 
re quires, It would be all different, however, if it were wines 
that any sort of food 


the less they eat the better, or 1f 


is good enough for stude ‘nts, anc d that 
it would do as well to lav 


out one hundred dellars for their use as five hundred dollars. 
But physiology teaches us, as we have seen, that students re- 
quire to be fed and kept warm as well as those who are not 


+ 


students, and that instead of the young being less Hable to 


suffer from insufficiept or inferior food, or from eold, than 


the adult, the reverse is the faet. It is true that the student 
does net re juire to eat so large a quan tity as the bov of the 
same age and temperament who is engaged in mann ul labor 

but the food of the former should be at least as nutritive pe 
wholesome as that of the latter. Indeed, what one could 
digest with comparative ease micht prove fatal to the other, 
owing to the different efleets of physical and mental labor 
on the digestive system. And still more strongly marked 
are the different effeets produce | by cold on the boy who 

VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVIII. 2 
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works with his hands in the open air and him who works 
with his mind in the class-room or dormitory? It is well 
known that the temperature which would be invigorating 
to the former would seareely be endurable to the latter, and 
that if he were long exposed to it his health would infallibly 
s iffer. 

If it be admitted that knowledge is power, it must also be 
ocknowledged that there is no power more valuable than 
that which we may learn to exercise over ourselves. Surely 
noue ean underrate what teaches us to take care of both 
mind and body, and preserve them from disease, and that 
j hysiolog ry does so is the concurrent opinion of the greatest 
thinkers of ane ient and modern times. 

At the same time, no other science or study is so well 
caleulated to demonstrate the wisdoin and beneficenee of the 
Deity ° With this view alone it has been treated by various 
writers of eminence in all enlightened countries, Dr. Roget 
tells us, in his excellent work on physiology,* that its object 
‘is to e nlore e the great truths of natur al the ology, by addue- 

ug those evidences of thi » power, wisdom, and gor xIness of 
Giod which are mauifested in the living ereation. The 
cientilic Knowledge, he adds, of the phenome na of life a 
they are ¢ xhibited under the infinitely varied forms of organi- 

tlou constitutes what is termed Phiy siology, a science of 
vast and almost boundless extent, since it comprehends 
Within its range all the animal and vegetable beings on the 
vbe.” It follows, then, that whether it be our object to 
aequire useful and important knowledge in regard to our- 
selves, or the innumerable beings that surround us, to 
reaize mo0Tre fully the cratitude which we owe the Creator, 
fute the theories of the atheists and prove their absurd- 
ity, or simply to interest ourselves with what is wonderful, 
beautiful, or sublime, there is no other subject more worthy 
vf our attention. 


to Ve 


The truth is, that those who devote even a small portion 
of their time to the study of animated nature find it as 
attractive as an Eastern tale; especially if they avail them- 
selves of the use of the microscope, which reveals to us an 
immense world of its own. But without any artificial aid 
there is much in animal life to excite our wonder; much, 
indeed, that is so wonderful as to seem utterly incredible to 
those who have not seen it for themselves. Thus, for eXx- 


® Animal and Vegetable Physiology, &c., by Peter Mark Roget, M. D., Sec- 
retury to the Royal Society. 2 vols. 8vo. London 
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ample, does it not seem difficult to believe that while the 
ventricle of the human heart does not contain more than an 
ounce of blood, it contracts at least seventy times in a min- 
ute, so that more than three hundred (300) pounds of blood 
pass through this organ every hour we live. In illustration 
of the prudigious force with which the blood is drawn into 
the aorta, Dr. Roget mentions that “ when we sit cross-legged 
the pulsation of the artery in the ham which is pressed upon 
the knee of the other leg is sufficiently strong to raise the 
whole leg and foot at each beat of the pulse.” 

We become so familiar with phenomena of this kind that 
we take no account of the eauses which produce them; and 
in proportion as animals of any kind are large and strong, 
this foree of the blood is great in proportion. It is neces- 
sary not only to bear this in mind, but also to have some 
knowledge of physi logy in order to believe statements like 
that of Paley, namely, that “the aorta of a whale is larger 
in the bore than th: “main pip of the water-works of London 
Bridge, and the water roaring in its passage throngh that 
pipe ce infer: = ae impetus es ee ny to the bland oansh 7 
through the whale’s heart.’ Tt is, if possible, a still more 
remarkable fact that while such an immense quantity ot 
water is constantly passing through this monster of thy 

; 


deep, animals one-twentilet! 


1 part of its size have larger 
rec ‘ptacles for the re epti mn of water: the reason obviously 
is, that the fluid is so constantly within its reach in the ele- 
ment in which it lives that the Creator, who never does any- 
thing in vain has simply omitted what was not needed, We have 
at least cireumstantial proof of this in the large receptacles 
furnished other animals, such as are often placed in cireum- 
stances in which they are likely to need them. As instances 
we need only mention the camel, the elephant, an I the horse. 
These animals are intended to perform journeys, or at least 
to perform a large amount of work, under circumstances in 
which it might not be always p ssible for them to get water 
that they could drink ; accordingly, each has been provi led 
with a stomach which is used solely 
In proportion as one was more likely to be used for long 
journeys, where water was scarce, than the others, his 


as a reservoir for water. 


stomach is more eapacions and better calenlated to preserve 
the waterina fresh, wholesome state than those of the others. 
In commenting on these facts Dr. Roget deseribes the 
stomach of the came! and the analagous cavity in the ele- 
phant : 
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“a : , : 
i provision aboy alluded to in the ca mai 

nat | ‘ lently intended as the inhabitant of the ster ind 

arid tions of the East. is that of reservoirs of water, which, when once 


filled, retain their contents for a very long time, and may tninister not 











ony to t wants animal that possesses it, but also to those of 
inal The second h of the camel has a separate compartment, to 
whieh i d of cellular apy ages; in those the water is 
retained by strong muscular bands, which close the orifices of the cells, 
while the other portions of the stomach are performing their usual func- 
t i ie relaxation of these muscles the water is gradual yal wed 
: tents of the stomach, and thus the eamel is enabled 
to support lor marches across the desert without receiving any fresh 
supply. The Arabs who traverse these extensive plains, accompanied by 
these useful animals, are, it is said, sometimes obliged, when faint and in 
auger ¢ r mi t t, to kill one of their camels for the sake 
of tha * 1 in these 1 rvoirs, which they always find to be 
pure and wholesome. It is stated by those who have traveled in Egypt 
that camels, when accustomed to go journeys during which they are fora 
gt f water, acquire the power of dilating the cells, so 

’ | ? ‘ | ? , 


* When the elephant, while traveling in very hot weather, is tormented 





by insects, it hus been observed to throw out from its proboscis, directly 
San s to dislodge the The quantity of water thrown out is in 
proportion to the distance of the part att cked,and is commonly half a 
pint at atime; and this Mr. Pierard, who resided many years in India, 
has known the elephant to repeat cight or ten times within an hour, 
r ot 26 af tor at thes , a” nad for this purpos > 
Phe quantity ratthea | for this pur] ‘ ‘ 
Sir F. Hon eannat t) fore] ann ¢ n x. anarts his wate = not 


only ejected immediately after drinking, but six or eight hours afterwards. 


Upon receiving this information Sir E. llome examined the structure ot 
‘ } ? ] *¢ e. 1 1 ‘ ’ 
oma l il, And to l A CAVILY } thatel t I 9 

th) ‘ } lt ‘ord this « nal ~p ly of water, wl i 

may at other times be employed in moistening dry food for the purposes 


of digestion.” 


hese, it is true, are the li 


a eal we Deve reers 
irgest animals now Known to 
’ > ’ 


. 1 
exist; but the organs and general structure of the sinallest 


rgi 
are not less interesting than theirs; they are ofteu much more 
SO 5 they exhibit more wonderful strength in proportion to 
their size, and more perl et mechanical skill. This is true 
even of animaleule, that never see the licht, but come to life 
and die within the tissues of other animals, and which are so 
small that they can only be observed by means of a Pp wwerful 
Lhile rOoscope. 

Professor Elirenberg has prove d that there are nomads 
not larger than the twenty-four thousandth part of an 
inch, and that they are So thickly crowded in water—often 
in the blood—as to leave intervals not greater than their 
own diameter. From this that eminent phy siol ist ecalcu- 


lates that a single drop of water may contain five thousand 
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millions of nomads; a number equal to all the human beines 
on our clobe, Yet he has satisfactorily prove Il that thes 

minute animaleules possess iiternal eavities for the ree ption 
and digestion of their food. The species of infusoria known 
as the Rotijera are not mueh larger than the nomads; but by 
the aid ofa powerful telescope Professor Ehrenberg has dis- 
covered in them traces of a muscular, a nervous, and even a vas- 
cular system. He informs us that with a magnifying power 
of three hundred and eighty he has distinetly seen muscular 
bands running in pairs in this species between the two layers 
of transparer.t membrane which envelop the body. * When 
the animaleule,” he says, * throws itself into violent lateral 


contortious thes , firb us bands ire observed to becom »br yal ler 


and thicker, as well as short ‘'r, on the side towards which 
the contractions take place. There ean, therefore, be no 
doubt that these are museular organs, and that they are the 
r ‘al agents by which the motious wit essed ure effe ted. 
These Rotifera or wheel antmaleules, are s ynamed from their 
being yy! vided with an apparatus for creating a p rpetual 
eddy or etreular current In the sarrounding fluid. Th 


remarkable orgaus by which this effeet is produced are gen- 


erally two in number, and are situated on the head, but do 
not surround the opening of the mouth, as is the ease with 
the tentacule of polypes. They esnsist of circular dises, 
the rins of which are fringed with rows of cilia, bearing 
a great resemblance to a crown wheel. This wheel appears 


to be incessantly revolving and generally in one constan 
direction, giving to the fluid a rotary impulse whieh carries 
it round in a constant vortex. The constancy of this motion 
would seem to indicate that 1t ts relate to some function o! 
vital importance, such as respiration.”’* 

If we turn from the infusoria to the zoophytes, or ani- 
mated plants. as deseribel by any competent physiologist 
list, we shall find a new source of interest, instruc- 
tion, and wonder. Professor Grant, of the London University, 
has paid more attention to this branch of natural history 
than perhaps any other naturalist of the present day. He 


shows us how they are found in the sheltered recesses of the 


or natura 


deep, forming a covering to naked rocks, lining the walls of 
submarine eaverns, and hanging in stalactites from their root. 
Most of the views of Protessor Grant have been verified 
by Dr. Roget. The latter gives a very graphic and interest- 


! 
i 
. 


Animal and Vegetable Physiology, & By Dr. Roget. Vol. ii, p. 113. 
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ing description of the manner in which the materials neces- 
sary for the subsistence of the sponge are all conveyed 
with the water into its interior. He informs us, also, that 
although adult sponges are permanently attached to recks 
and other bodies, the young are provided with the power of loco- 
motion, in order that the *y may seck a habitation at some dis- 
tance from their birthpl: we. “ The parts of the spongia 
panicea,’ ’ he says, “* which are anu transparent, contain 
ut ce rtain seasons a multitude of opaque ve ‘llow spots, Vv wr pe 
to the naked e ye, and whic h, when examined by means of ¢ 

microscope, are found to consist of groups of ova, or more 
properly gemmules, since we cannot discover that they 
are covered with any envelope. In the course of a few 
mnonths these gemmules enlarge in size, each assuming an 
oval or pe arl-like shape, and are then seen projecting from 
the sides of the internal canals of the pareut to which 
they adhere by their narrow extremities. In process of 
time they become detached, one after the other, and are 
swept along by the currents of fluid which are rapidly 
passing s ont of the larger orifices. When thus set at liberty, 
they do not sink by their gravity to bottom ae the water, 
as would have hap pene “l had the ‘vy been devoid of life; but 
ther y coutinue to swim by their own sp NLANCOUS ploe si for 
two or three days afcer their separation from the parent. In 
their progression through the fluid they are always observed 
to carry their rounded, broad extremity forwards. On ex- 
amining this part with the microscope we find that it is 
covered with short filaments or ci/ia, which are in constant 
and rapid vibration. Finally, when the body is attached by 
its tail or narrow end to some fixed object, the motion of the 
cilia on the fore part of the body determines a current of 
fluid to passin a direction backwards, or towards the tail ; 
but when they are floating in the water the same motion 
propels them forward in au opposite direction, that is, with 
the broad, ciliated extremity foremost. About two or three 
days after these gemmules have quitted the body of the pa- 
rent they are observed to fix themselves on the sides or bot- 
tom of the vessel in which they are contained, and some of 
them are found spread out, like a thin circular membrane, 
on the surface of the water. In the former case they adhere 
firmly by their narrow extremity, Which is seen gradually to 
expand itself laterally, so as to form a broad base of attach- 
ment. While this is going on the cilia are still ke pt in ri apid 
motion on the upper part, scattering the opaque particles 
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which may happen to be in the fluid to a certain distance 
around. But these motions soon become languid, and, in the 
course of a few hours, cease ; and the cilia, being no longer 
wanted, disappear.” * 
These are but a few of the characteristies of the sponge ; 
but they show how much is to be learned from an object appar- 
ently so simple. The lessons which it teaches us will be 
much enhanced in value and interest if we compare it to 
other ahimated beings. Thus, for ex: imple, while so many 
other beings have searcely any motion at their birth, but 
acquire animation and vivacity a proportion to their age 
until they reach a certain period, the sponge has most ani- 
mation the first days of its e tile e, and when it attains 
what may be regarded as its adult age, it ceases to have any 
animation that is pereeptible. There is no animal whose 


young is so helpless after birth, or 0 little capable of doing 
anything for itself as man, nor is the ‘re apy animal on — 
young time has a greater effect in the deve lopment cf its 


faculties. But we have illustrations enough of i same 
characteristics among the lower animals, quite sufficient even 
among the insect tribe. Thus, the insects knownas the Indus 
aud Scoloperdra have not the trace of a foot when they are 
hatehed, but legsmake their appearance in succession aceord- 
ing to their age, as teeth make their appearance in children, 
until, finally, they have quite a number. Other species of the 
same insects have a few feet at birth, and they aequire 
many more as they advance in life. This is the case with 
the Indus terrestris, which has six feet at its birth and eight 
segments, but finally acquires about teo hundred feet and 
fijty S/ girents. The manner in which these and similar 
changes take } ylace in the insect tribe are well deseribed by 
Dr. Roget in the following passages : 








* The progress of the me tamorphos s of insects is most striking 
“} ] ived in the histor y of the Le} ido) terug, or butte rtly and 1 
we, Theege whieh is deposited by ‘hie butterfly gives birth to 
ar, an animal which, in outward shape, bears not the slighte 
lance to its parent, or to the fori it is itself afterwards to assum 
It has, in fact, both the external appearance and the mechanical stru 
ture of aworm. The same elongated cylindrical shape, the same annulat 
eture of the denser parts of its integument, the same arrangements 
longitudinal and oblique muscles connecting these rings, the same ap 
paratus of short with claws, or bristles, or tufts of hairs, for 
tating progression ; in short, all the circumstances most characteristi 
if the vermiform type are equally exemplified in the different tribes of 


caterpillars, as in the proper Annelida, 








ese vermiform insects have this peculiarity, that they cont: 


their interior the rudiments of all the organs of the perfect insect. 





These organs, however, are concealed from view by a great number of 


membranous coverings, which suceessively invest one another like the 








coats of an onion, and are thrown olf one att as the interna) 
parts are gradual] leveloped. These ext ments, whic] 
| il. have ared to al =] 
this disguise termed ? 
ent is ret ed necessary in consé 
f the integuments of insects as 


In proportion as they acquire density 


her stretched, and at length arrive at 


Ehen it is that they obstruct the 





dilatation of the internal organs, aud must be thrown off ts» make wz 
for t further wt! I be In the meantime a new skin | ‘s 
been preparing underneath, molded on a larger model, and admitting ot 
greater exteDsion than tae one whieh prec ded it. This new skin at tirst 
I \ ls to C Uloit ur | ( i iwi ny, nha i Te pulse Is 
ent pows f pment, until, becoming ‘ oO! 
t ‘ tretehed . ot tsturn. be cast off } rtog e |} ’ . 
another skin, 5 st process W h is repeated periodically, for a 
great nut of times, b et larva has attained its full s | . 
' t Sk ‘ SO! y Sic} n | i lo 
rt ‘ \ time « sv the whole of t cove 
ings of +) hody r ‘ ‘ east « nil th i sect ws nes ft] for! oft 
Lpuy or clirysalis, bel wral is in ashroud, presenting no appeat 
Alice ¢ ‘ e! lll 5 l ret be Tee il cut s if 14 | 
t . I ‘ ] ts int yste ‘ 

r ecret the f ! col of tl ( ins t the p l 
arrives when it 1s qua ed t merge into the world, by sting asul 
del é ters whi confined d to commence a ne eareer oF 
‘ i ‘\ y s ] 4 ( \\ iv ,s.0W hit Sp 

] face ¢ gre li ranks ne t! spo ve 1 i 
nts of the air, and expanding its newly acquired wings, inches forward 
into the element on w lh its powers can be freely exerted, and which is 
to walt it to the « ects of ts gratif t I rs es 4 


It we turn our attention to the feathered tribe we shal! 
discover a new set of phenomena. In ove species of being 
it is the mechanism of the chief internal organs which 
witerest us Or eXeclie our wonder: in another it is the organs 
of locomotion; in another it is the metamorphoses ; in 
another it is the external covering, &e. Although the organ- 
ism of birds has many peculiarities, yet it is in general so 
mueh like that of other animals that we pass it over in this 
article in order to leave room for something more interesting, 
since it would be idle te try to compress into one article 
details which fill many volumes. 

But very few are aware of the admirable mechanism 
f the feather; still fewer have any idea of the manuer 


( 
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in which the feathers of different kinds of birds are con- 
structed according to the use for which they are in- 
tended. = is well known that nothing SO perlectl; y com- 
bines lightness with strength as the hollow eylinder form- 
ing the horny portion of a aay ; but still more wonderful 
skill is di isplaye “lin the construction of the vane, or feathery 
part. Even in man himself there is no organ or structure 
that CX ibits a stronger proot ot design than this feathe r 
whiel seems so simple to the ordinary observer. None who 
examine it with the microscope ean think there is a 1) thing 
incredible in the expression that a sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground without the will of the meerrmr 


One pr rfectly conmipetent for ‘task who has t Ooroughiy 
examined the vane ot a ee tells us that ‘it Is ecom- 
posed of a bumber of flat threads, or filaments, 3.) ar 


rage las to op pore a much greater resistanee to a fore 
striking perpe nde ularly against their surface, than to one 


which is directed laterally ; that is, in the plane ol the 


Stel. They derive this power of resistance froin their 

flattened shape, which allows them to bend less easily iu 
. ] ’ ] t +] , “yyy ri . : 

the direction of thelr flat surface than in any others; lu 


} | = oo 
the same way that a slip of ecard eannot easily be beut by 
a force acting in its own plane, thoug iit easily Vielus to one 


al rielit angles to it. Now, It is ex ictly i the direction in while hi 





they do not bend he filaments of the feather have to en- 
> ° } ‘ ] +] 
counter the resistance a idl Hpulse of the air. It is here that 


strength is wanted, and it is here that streneth has been be- 
stowed. On examining the assemblage of these laminated 
filamenutsstill more minute ly, W ‘e find that tae y app arto adhere 
to one another. As we cannot perceive that they are united 
by any es matter, it is evident that their connection 
must be effected | y some mechanism invisible to the unas- 


sisted eve, By | the ald of the Inicroscope the mystery is 
ubrave Le Me and we discover the presence of a mun ber QO 


' 
hilhnute fibrils arranged along the margin of the lamina, anid 
fitted to catch upon and clasp ove another whenever the 
lamina are brought within a eertain distanee. The fibrils of 
a feather from the wing of a goose are exeeedingly numerous, 
above a thousand being contained in the space of ul inch 3 
and they are of two kinds, each kind having a differeut form 
and curvature. ‘Those whieh arise from the side next to the 
extremity of the feather are branched or tufted, and bend 
downwards, while those proceeding from the other side of 
the lamina, or that nearest the root of the feather, are 








to 
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shorter and firmer and do not divide into branees, but are 
hooked at the extremities and are directed upwards. When 
the two lamine are brought close to one another the long, 
curved fibrils of the one being earried over the short and 
straight fibrils of the other, buth sets become entangled 
together, their crooked ends fastening into one another, just 
as the latch of a door falls into the cavity of the cateh 
which is fixed in the door-post to receive it. The way in 
which this takes place will be readily perceived by making a 
section of the vane of a feather across the lamina, and 
examining with a good microscope their cut edges while 
they are gently separated from one another. This mechan- 
isin Is repeated over every part ot the feather, and constitutes 
a closely reticulated surface of great extent, admirably cal- 
culated to prevent the pasnge of the air through it, and to 
create by its motion that degree of resistance which it is 
intended the wing should encounter. In feathers not 
intended for flight, as in those of the ostrich, the fibrils are 
ultogether wanting; in those of the peacock’s tail the fibrils, 
although large, have not the construetion which fits them 
tor clasping those of the contiguous lamina, and in other 
instances they do so very impertectly.* 

We might turn to the hair or the wool of animals and 
find in it equal proof of the adaption of a means to an end, 
= be foreed to admit, if we have any candor or understand- 

, that no artificer has so perfectly altered his materials 
an forms in order to suit his work as a whole to the pur- 
pose for which it is designed; for, as Cuvier has well remarked, 
in all our researches we observe so many kinds of experi- 
ments already pre pared by nature, who adds or takes aw: ay 
different parts just as we might wish to do in our labora- 
tories, and shows us, at the same time, the various results.” 
But those who are disposed to find fault, or rather those who 
are ambitious to distinguish themselves by differing from the 
rest of mankind, wil! do so when they have an opportunity, 
no matter how conclusive are the evidences against their the- 
ories. In point of fact, there are very few, if auy, real atheists ; 
those who write and speak as such are actuated by the vanity 
ulluded to. If most of those who are regarded as atheists 
are learned men, this is no argument against the fact except 
it can be shown that learning eutirely exempts us from the 
ordinary Weaknessesofhumauity. Thereisuo doubt but it has 


© Animal and Vezetable *hysi logy 
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great influence in enabling us to control our passions, and to 
distinguish between right and wrong; but we know from 
experience that it does not serve all alike. The man who is 
naturally vicious cannot profit by it as much as the man 
who is naturally virtuous; accordingly, some use it as an 
instrument of evil instead of an instrument of good, and are 
fully aware at the same time of their moral guilt and of the 
pernicious influence of their conduct. ; 

It is much more likely that the chemist who prepares a 
liquid iv his laboratory, in order that he may be able to 
destroy the life of his neighbor with impunity, is fully aware 
that he is doing a grievous wrong than that he believes that 
the eye was not made to see; that the foot was not made to 
walk ; that the stomach was not made to digest; that the 
tongue was not made to speak, &e. ; but that all were made 
by chance, and that, having been found suited for the pur- 
poses mentioned, they have been used for them. Now the 
question is whether any man who has had intellect enough 
to become learned in the proper sense of the term eould 
really believe such as this. Some admit that they do so for no 
better reason than that the same views were professed by 
Empedocles, Epicurus, and Lucretius. The doetrine of these 
celebrities was, however,that all living beings came originally 
from the bosom of mother earth, after which each produced its 
like. They also admitted that some of the lower animals, 
especially insects, were derived trom the decayed bodies of 
other animals. «At least this is what we learn from the famous 
poem of Lucretius on the Nature of Things. We have no 
ancient prose works on the subject ; and experience teaches 
that in no age have the poets been very accurate in their ex- 
positions of doctrines. Those of the ancients who have left us 
serious works on the subject give very different ideas of the 
universe and its origin. This is true, for example, of Plato, 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Seneca; and in modern times also it is 
the greatest minds and the most learned men that have 
evinced the strongest faith in the Creator of the universe. 
A certain elass of naturalists still clung to the Epicurean 
doctrine, until Harvey devoted a considerable portion of his 
life about the middle of the seventeenth century to the proof 
of the doctrine “ omne rirum ex ovo,” in which laudable effort 
he was followed by several other physiologists of eminenee, 
including Spallanzani, Dumas, Redi, Ehrenberg, Doyére, and 
others. 

The researches and experiments of these investigators 











have produced very import int effects on t! 


1 public opinion 
of the world. It is certain that there are not so many now 
who are anxious to be known as atheists as there were before 
their time, tor the opinion generally entertained wrong 
shysiologists and naturalists is that one of the characteristies 
[ organized bel Ys, whether ani pals or plants by whieh 


hey are distinguished from insect matter, is the taet that 


they owe their orien to other beings precisely similar to 
themselves, and of which thev are the true offspring. But 
none ean be econvineed against their will. As lready 


obs rved, those d sp ed to doubt and tehny will always find 


: 

some exeuse todo so. Beeause there are countless myriads 
° ! 1 . ‘4 } . . . 1} ak . 

of animaleules so minute that it is impossible to learn, even 


th the aid of the most powe rful mieroscope, how tl 


! ’ i 


yi duced, the skeptics maintain the doetrine of sponta- 


ney are 


eous generat ! 1 t } rus the cannot t how a 
rticular thing originated. they sa | originated itself. 
First, this theory was eonfined exelusively to insects, and 
was held that it nik not be dispute l, at least in their 
se, since ell know ft] Wworts or maggots swarm on the 
lend carcasses of nals. But Redi, an eminent physiolo- 
vist, set to work enretully, in the interest of science and 
th, and p edlbve me series of « yperin ht ;, conducted 
un the most parios Hy ical manner, that those Inaggots or 
worms are nothing more or less than the larva, or immature 
oung of the SUeCcTS, Jhis. however, was but a part ot the 


eood work. He also de:nonstrated that the larve themselves 
ere produce | from eges cle posited by flies cr other ins cts, 


d to all who were willing to be convinced aud to devote 


he necessary attention to his exp rimeuts he exhibited the 
transitions of the inseets through all their different stages, 
trom the eee to the fully developed state. 

The spontaneous generation of the worms was now 
abandoned by nearly all; but those disposed to deny their 
Creator soon found a new exeuse to do so. The infusoria 
brought to notice by the microscope afforde| them the 
opportunity they wanted ; it was found froin the experiments 
ol Spallanza i, Needham, and others, that during the de- 
composition of various organic matters, animal as well as 
vegetable, inyriads of micros ‘opie beings inade their appear- 
ance. Of course no one could tell how these were produced ; 
ergo, it must follow that they had a Spontaneous origin. 
This the ory, too, Was in due time refuted. Spall inZzaul eXx- 
plained the production of these animals by supposing ova to 
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have been preseut in the {] uid, and to be devel ) «| by the 


influence of warmth, water, air, and light ; and his explana- 
tion was pi wed to be correct by others. But the objectors 
had still one plausible pretext left for maintaining their 
theory: it was found that a numerous race of beings, now 
known as Extozoa, inhabit the interior of all animals. TZow, 
it is triumphantly asked, could these have been produced 
from ova’ how could the ova have passed throveh their 
ssues? It follows, then, that these at least, are he results ¢ 


ld prove the 


spontaneous get ration. OL course ho one cou 

2 * . 

coutrary ; bul i we canno P ove ors ow howae rtain being 
’ 9 | | bd } ’ nd 


has been produce lit does not I low that he produc ed hime 


my: } ) 1 " ‘ ; ] 
sell. Phis has been the repy { tine wreatest naturaiists aba 
| ; , t Aly : ] ] laa! ‘ ‘ , 
puysioiogts Se * ANithough the ll wssiblltvy of Spontaneot 
e i 4 i 
, 1 , 9 “” . 
geiel itlo i ' Soul (it olustaate | VS LUVIOCT, 
, ' : 
‘ { 
Veb aii Lil Ci its 4 Lil sé |) siU s ,Li0 wD ve t 
pe SIU yY of ll tive d d Z 7 ( Ss ¢ wNe- 
9 
Lance. * 
} 
Ain (ii | \ jog Wilio ay CO hied t Vit 5 
? ‘“~ ) ' , | ? 7 . 
Oi i UiiAallli ibid WO Lit LESLITIOLY LO LAC Leela accluba 
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of his eXperine iS «all M. Dovere aha Protessot Muller. 
{ ; | dicen tn 4 | + t] 
i iit iol er « Voted SO nll el Ol LO LIe Dd} ee { 
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he induced tl aAacadelny f cl sol 2aris TO appro i 
i 
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(Clolmlnissiouer tomyve borate e i ill jr int tO Which ie 
} ‘ > +! ‘ ’ ve ‘ . 
( a the aitentlohn oO Le Ca hiission Was that animal- 
] ] ‘ ] : ‘ ] . } f ) 4 .o 
( LES APE Capa OL VEIN «a ct eu-—d prive Lot ail Then 
Inoisture— t they hia relual this stute lor an lndell- 
nite thne, and then be resuscitated by Water, Lhis Was 


proved by CAP rhnents. ‘] he Ce LiTMISSI mn announced in its 


P ' } , ’ ; 7" ] ' ae 
reporl that the deseceation Was not eilected merery DY tHe 
‘ ] _ ‘ : "4 } 1+ 
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GIlICa Vv ( i eC woil til 1 evei LLISLance he OVLALNeU 

' . 
sole resus LiGls Li ( hi Oh repo ted that M. 
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this law, but perished when the water in which they were 
was heated to 105° Fahrenheit, the case was altogether dif 
ferent when they had been previously dried. 

In ane xperiment repeate “lin the presence of the Com- 
mission a certain quantity of moss containing Turdigrada 
was placed in a stove and around the bulb of a thermometer, 
the stem of which extended out of the apparatus. Heat was 
cradually applied until the thermometer thus placed rose to 
245° Fahrenheit. This temperature was maintained for sev- 
eral minutes, and yet’some of the animalcules contained in the 
oss returned to life and appeared in their usual condition 
after having been placed twenty-four hours in water. The 
best physiologists of Europe, including French, German, 
English, and Italian, and several of those who had hitherto 
been i l favor of the doctrine of spout aneous gener ition 1, re- 
carded the question as now settled. Among those who 
lirst seemed to waver was the celebrated German physiolo - 
vist, Miller; but no sooner did he become aware of the re- 
sults of the above experiments than he rejected the doctrine 
of spontaneous generation asabsurd. In commenting on the 
facts elicited and on certain new attempts made by the advo- 
cates of sp mtaneous ceneration, he remarks that * the equiv- 
ocal generation of infusoria is not better proved by the 
experiments in which boiled organic substances and common 
water were used; for the water may | ave Col itained the ora of 
infusoria, or animaleules themselves, which have afterwards 
multiplied very rapidly at the expense of the organic matter, 
n the infusion. The use of perfectly pure distilled water 
ean searcely be yee suppose d, for even water distilled five 
(ll contain organic particles. Those who have ex- 
pe rimented with fresh organie substances and distilled water, 
or even artificially prepared gases, cannot prove that the ova of 
animalcules, or animaleules themselves, were not zn some way 


TLneSs mai Sli 


contained im the organic substance ; the microscopic animal- 
cules, Which are known to exist in living tissues, are, indeed, 
few, and the common globules of the organic fluids, such as 
those of the blood, have certainly no individual life; but 
mucus itself contains microscopic animals ; the internal mu- 
cus of the frog, as well as the semen, contains animalcules. 
Baer has seen microscopic particles moving spontaneously 
in different part of mussels. The grain of wheat and some 
varieties of agrostis often contain vitriones, which, even 
after beng dried, recover their active life if moistened. Some 
Entozoa, also, but still more, some Epizoa, willcontinue to 
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live when placed in water.’ * These are the animacutes hith- 
erto believed to be capable of existing only in the interior of 
animals; and since it was proved that they could live in water 
exposed to the atmosphere, as observed by Professor Miiller, 
the principal argument in support of their spontaneous pro- 
duction fell to the ground, 

As another reason why we should not be too ready 
to arrive at conclusions which are at varianee alike with 
reason and anal gy, the Professor remarks, further on, 
that Ehrenbere discovered the real germs of the fungi and 


alew@ or moul I. “TT, propagati i of these org me hoadve S 
was thus established; it was shown that by reason of the 


germs, or s cds of the mou d, wea mM wuld Can /, produ a. *+ 


Yet, another faet is stated by Miiller, which is very import- 


1) 
re 


“6 J 


t in its bearing on the subject under consideration. 
Vith regard,” he says, ‘to the infusory animaleules, their 
complic ite) strueture was first discovered by Ehrenberg ; he 
found that the smallest nomad, =;\,9 of a line in diameter, 
hasac Vicated stomach and « Cans of mn” tion, in the form of 


] 
cilia. In others he observed the ora and the propagation hy 


‘ This exeited the greatest doubt with regard to those 
earlier observations in whieh, the complicated structure of 
these animaleules / meu known, they were said to have been scen 
to ¢ riginat in parti f of the OTZanIC 8 thstance of the infusion. ’t 


Thus it is that science, properly so called, sooner or later, 
dis) 
physiology. But here we need only to allude to one; be it 


remembered that the principal atheistical works of ancient 


spels error; and no science has dispelled graver errors than 


and modern times are founded on the error above exposed. 
Baron D’Halbach as well as Lueretius has founded this 
absurd theory on the assumption that in certain cireumstances 
animaleules, and even larger beings, are produced without 
germs. Ridiculous though it may appear to those unaec- 
quainted with the faets, D’Halbach’s System of Nature is 
based on a story that eels were produced spontaneously. 
Needham, au English chemist, distinguised mueh more tor 
his love for the marvelous than for his skill in chemis- 
try, pretended that, having put some rye-meal into well 
corked bottles, and some boiled mutton gravy into other 
bottles, each gave birth to eels which in turn produced other 
eels. Many even of those who called themselves scientific 


* Elements of Physiology. By J. Miller, M.D. Vol. i, p. 16 + Ib, 
tIb. Vol. i, p. 19. 
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inen believed the story; and having believed that chemistry 
and nature could make els, they had little trouble in com- 


ing to the econelusion tee men were made by a similar pro- 
cess, and consequently that there was no need for a universal 
Creator. 
We have already shown how Spallanz ani proved by 
— riments te absurdity of all such stories as that of the 
nd how : most eminent physiologists and naturalists 
since his time a coulirme “d lis Views. But sc iene ce is col 
tinually affording new refutations of the athemnise doctrine. It 
is a sufficiently strong argument against the chance theory, 
that all thir es that have life have several attributes and char- 
acteristics In common; this is true evenof vegetables as com- 
prerrre d toanimals. M. Magendie, one et the most worth of the 
isciples of Buffon and Cuvier, tells us in lis valuable work 


ee Te } ; : } 4 — 
that the cliet differences betwe enuanimals and vege tablesarethe 


oll r\\ ing: ‘ Animals have azote for the base of their e Nu posi- 
tion, wl e Vegetables have “arbou 5 Vegetables are composed 
of four orfive elements: Animals are often composed of eight 
or teu; Auimals are compelled to act upon their aliment, in 


} 


er it suitable to nourish thi Ih, while Vegetables 


} 
j 


] - }: 4 J } P ’ 1: 
Ota tue atlimenut al yuud thre ih Veda prepared. ° lu aiis- 


Ji 
Cussing Lue sale subject, another elmlnent pliysi log! t re- 
inarks that “itisa vreat mustake to Suppose that there is any- 
thing fundamentally different tx the character of the vital opera- 
fons as perjorne l in the animal and vegetable Structures, or 
in the siniprle r and liore complicated organisms of either 
king doms,.”’ F This does not remain a mere matter of asser- 


tion; it is a fact amply proved. Macaire has as fully demon- 


strated the eirculation of the sap in vegetables as Har 7 
has that of the blood in a imals, and the two ci brett 
ire precisely analogous in their nature and effects. Dr. 
Loget lras also given us a fine essay on the nl of plants, 
Which he tells us consists of water, conveying along with it 
a certain portion of air and earbonie acid gas, and the earthy, 

line and metallie p bene Muses Which it helds in solution. 
He calls our attention to the aés rption of this nutriment by 


the Spo cioles of the roots, and sometimes by every prune vi 


ant: also the ascent of this wd Or 


— 
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sap in a crude state along the stem and into the leaves, tra- 
versing the ligneous substance of the stem chiefly, and in 
trees the alluvium or recently formed wood, and passing 
along the intercellular spaces. 

Sut this is not all. We are shown the erhalation of the 
purely aqueous part of the sap, and the stomata or pores of 
the leaves; the aeration of this sap by the action of solar light 
upon the leaves; then the return of the sap highly charged 
with nutriment along the lobes or innermost layers of bark 
and the alluvium or outermost layer of wood, depositing the 
different materials which are necessary for the growth and 
health of those parts of the plant, the same as the blood 
makes its deposits in passing through the structures of 
animals. Maeaire has also proved that the vegetable, 
as well as the animal, is capable of excreting from its cireu- 
lation such particles as are superfluous or noxious. Nor has 
that eminent physiologist confined himself to proving that 
this excretion regularly takes place. He has also proved 
that when a plant has grewn in any particular place so long 
that the noxious excretion has had time to accumulate, the 
soil becomes unsuitable for it ; and if it is not transplanted to 
another soil it will deeay and die, although the same excre- 
tion may be beneficial to other plants. These facts have been 
fully established by M. Macaire, and they are commented 
upon as follows by an English physiologist scarcely less 
eminent : 


’ 


“The roots of the Chondrilla muralis were carefully cleaned, and 


immersed in filtered rain-water; the water was changed every two days, 
and the piant continued to flourish and put forth its blossoms; at the 
end of eight days the water had acquired a yellow tinge, and indicated, 
both by the smell and taste, the presence of a bitter narcotic substance, 
analogous to that of opium; aresult which was farther confirmed by 


the application of chemical tests, and by the reddish brown residuum 

obtained from the water by « Vil] oration, M. Macaire ascertained tiat 

neither the roots nor the stems of the same plants, when completely de- 
l l 


tached and immersed in w ater, could produce this effect, which he there- 
fore concludes is the result of an exudation from the roots, continually 


going on while the plant isin astate of healthy vegetation. By com- 





parative experiments on the quantity of matter thus exereted by the 

rts of the French bean (Phaseolus vulgaris) during the night and the 
day, he found it to be much more considerable at night ; an effect which 
it isnatural to ascribe to the interruption in the action of the leaves 
when they are deprived of light, and when the corresponding absorption 
by the roots is also suspended. This was confirmed by the result of 
some experiments he made on the same plants, by placing them, during 
daytime, in the dark, under which circumstances the excretion from the 

yots was found to be immediately much augmented; but even when ex- 
posed to the light, there is alway s some exudation, though in small quan- 
tity, going on from the roots, 
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‘That plants are able to free themselves by means of this excretory 
process from noxious mat rials which they may happen to have imbibed 


through the roots, was also proved by another set of experiments on the 
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But this paper has already grown too long; if, notwith- 
standing its length, there are many Important physiological 
facts owl ich we have not be en able evento allude, our apolo- 
vy is that we could not be expecte | to compress into one arti- 
cle details which have been found too numerous by several 


physiologists for many volumes, Impressed with thisat the 


outset, our purpose has been simply to select from the 


| 


boundless mass of faets sueh as se “med best ealeulated to 


combine interest with utility, and thus attract the attention 
of as many as we could to the study of ascience with whose 
bina mental principles, at least, all should be more or less 
familiar. Trusting that our attempt has not been entirely 
in vain, it will afford us pleasure to reeur to the subject on 

ikl y oc asion, and consider in il separate article each ot 
those branches which in the prese nit paper have nee ssarily 


bee onl referred to in ceneral terms. 
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let us ask, what neighboring states has the Republic attacked 
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during the whole period of its existenee for the purpose of 
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annexing them? The only one that ean be pointed to under 
i 


any pretext is Mexico; but no candid person wlio lias made 
himself acquamted with the history of our war with that 


Republic would preten | fora moment that the love of con- 


quest, f annexation was our motive In engaging In if. If 

portion of Mexican territory v nnexed to this country 
at the close of the war,it has been dul paid for We ve a 
large sum for it in hard eash —probably more tian any other 
natiol would have given at the time. This we would not 
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Nor would we have been satisfied with this. Were 


the grasping, ambitious, filibustering people which it is tl 
a A 
fashion in > rope to regar lus we could have ttacked C l- 
1 } ? 
Lda long since 5 and had we earnestly done so no statesman 
or general who has any approxi iT idea of our resources 
ean doubt what would have been the result. The ‘eadi ay 
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men of England have admitted more than once that it would 
be impossible to protect Canada from us if we were really 
determined on seizing it ; it is the consciousness of this fact 
that has prompted the British government to tell the Cana- 
dians that if they felt disposed to dissever their connection 
with England the latter would make no effort to coerce 
them. Yet, instead of making any attack on Canada the 
American goverrment sends national troops and national 
ships to protect it from naturalized — citizens whose 
obje ct is, not to annex that country or to conquer its inhab 
itants, but to secure the tiberty of their fellow-countrymen 
in another part of the world. Now, need we say that this 
is not the course which ambitious State pursues ? 

But we have yet another argument to adduce against this 
charge of undue ambition and inordinate love of annexation. 
Nor need we do more than mention the name of Cuba to 
remind avy thoughtful person that this argument alone 
would be sufficient to acquit us. That we could have seized 
it at almost any time within the last ten years few acqu: ainted 
with the facts will deny ; and it will be admitted with equal 
unanimity that no more valuable prize could tempt the cu- 
pidity of a nation, Yet far from making any attempt to 
appropriate it the American government has frequently frus- 
trated the efforts of private individuals who have sought to 
get up expeditions in this country for the purpose of wrest- 
ing the Island from the grasp of Spain. These facts are so 
notorious that we need only allude te them. 

Now, can anything similar be said of the general policy of 
those states thatare known to be am itious and fond of annexa- 
tion? Isit usual with Russia, for example, to pay fora territory 

vhich she conquers and happens to like? When did the Czar 
seh | troops or vessels of war to preveit his subjects from making 
inroads ou the territories of his neighbors? Tlas he not, on 
the coutrary, seized on more or less of every country within 
his reach, Whether a republic or a despotism? Ln proof of 
this we need only refer to the fine provinces formerly belong- 
ing to Turke y Persia, China, and Poland, which now form an 
integral part of the Russian empire. 

Similar results are revealed by the history of Austria. Napo- 
leon the First annexed nearly half of Europe to France. And 
has not England annexed all! that she felt able to annex? It is 
hot our object in this article to reproach aay nation, or people, 
any further thanis uecessary to show that those states that really 
are ambitious and fond of appropriating the territories of 
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their neighbors have left us sufficient proofs of their dispo- 
sition in that respect. England has certainly done so, espe- 
elally in India; we have never pursued any such course as 
she has there, and itis to be hoped for our credit’s sake tha 
we never shall. 

Now, may we not think it very doubtful that if Cuba 
had been so near any of the nations mentioned that she 
would still have remained in the hands of Spain? But 
this question can be better answered after we have devoted 
some attention to the real character of the Island, its re- 
sources and present political and social condition ; for, com- 
paratively near as it is to us, our people in general have but 
very vague ideas of its imports unce. They know much more 
about any country in Europe; more about the empire of 
Brazil, as well as about Mexico, Peru, and Chile, although 
certain it is that there is no part of the New World of equal 
extent which is so interesting as the Island of Cuba, and no 
equal amount of territory beyond the bounds of the United 
States is so Imports mt. 

It will be admitted that a country of which this ean be 
truly said ought to be better known than it is, and hence it 
is that we make Cuba the subject of the present article. We 
do not do so, however, with any filibustering motives. We 
hole, on the contrary, that it does not follow that because 
the American government could easily wrest so rich and 
important a possession from Spain it ought to do so. To 
counsel any such course would be to counsel robbery and 
pir acy. That others have done so, and done much worse, 
is no reason why we should, no matter what charges are 
made against us by the very partie s who would have leas 
scruples in seizing on the Island if they had any decent ota 
text or op portunity to do so—the parties, in fact, who did 
seize upon it long since, and would not have parted with it 
had not circumstances oceurred at the time which rendered 
it advisable not to seem too greedy. Even then the island 
was restored only in exchange for Florida. 

But although we would not interfere with the present 
condition of attairs in Cuba, or attempt, under any pretence 
to deprive Spain of a colony to which she may be said 
to be fairly entitled, at least as long as the colonists them- 
selves make no earnest eflort to free themselves from her yoke, 
this is no reason why we should not look to the future. ‘If 
we are now on friendiy terms with Spain, we do not know 
how long we may be so; we do not know how long other 
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nations who would be glad of an opportunity to seize on the 
Island mav be op friendly terms with her ; andif no such the- 
ory as the Monroe doctrine had ever been heard of, our gove 
ernie nt would be sadly derelict in its duty if it looked on 
unconeernedly while it saw the Gem of the Antilles taken 
posse ssion of ‘by another Kuropea I power, The moment 
Sp nh proves her Inability to hold the Island any | mcer and 
that another power attempts to seize it, we have a perte tT 
right to seize it tor ourselves according to the law of nations, 
and still more according to the natural law which prompts 
nations as well as individuals to protect themselves and to 
oppose whatever has a tendency to injure them. 

here are many reasons why the United States could 
not regard with indifference any change which would place 
the Island of Cubain the hands of any of the great maritime 
powers of Murope. A glance at the rity) ot the New World 
vould show this without any knowledge of the productions 
of the Island. Not only is it the largest and most fertile of 
all the West India islands, it is also the nearest of the Antilles 
to the United States, being only about 130 miles from Florida. 
Its length 1s estimated at between 750 and 7S0 Ku@lish 
miles, and a considerable portion of it varies In breadth trom 
SO to 126 miles, the average breadth being about 55 miles. 
There is much diserepaney among writers as to its area, but 
probably the most approximate estimate is that which makes 
it 44,000 square miles, exclusive of the Isle of Pines which 
is SIO square niles. Llumboldt estimates its extent as nearly 
equal to that of England exclusive of Wales: but its coast 
line is much longer than that of England, or any other Euro- 
pean nation, being over 2,000 miles. Its population exceeds 
that of any of the large States of South Ameriea, with the 
exception of Brazil ; in 1853 it was nearly a million and a 
half, according to the census taken under the direction of 
Don José de la Torre. But none of tnese figures give any 
adequate idea of the value or Importance of Cuba; these 
must be estimated, as the tree is, by its fruit.* 

It is nothing new tor Cuba to be an interesting and 
attractive country. It was one of the first parts ot the New 


L’importance politique de ile de Cuba n'est pas seulement fondce 
rivtendue de sa surface, qui est de la moitié plus grande que cell 
d’Haiti, sur admirable fertilité de son sol, sur ses établissemens de marine 
militaire et sur la nature d'une population composée, pour trois « jui 
emes, d’hommes libres: elle s’agrandit encore par les aeantages de la pos 
t geographique dela Ha ¢.—Essai politique s ilede Cuba. Par Alex- 


i 
andre de Humboldt. Vol. i, p- l 
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World disecovere| by Columbus, and with its early reeords 
la er af. Vel iS- 
quez, Bernald Diez, Sebastian, Ocampo, &e., all of whom 


are also associated the names of Cortez, De 


made it their headquarters in fitting up their expeditions 
against various continental states which they subjugated one 
atter another. All admired it both for its beauty and fertility, 
deseribing it in their letters as a new garden of Eden; but 
none spoke more euthusiastically of it than Columous, who 

as pre uder of it than any other country he had diseovered, 

‘Noth Mog is more beautitul ” he w rites, °° than this island ; 
its shores pre sent an infinity ot excellent ports and of deep 


rivers: the sea whielk surrounds it must be always ealm, 


since the vee tation extends to the “— of the waters’ \s 
hy proces ds ly Cc yin} ares 10 to Sicily. ‘The fresh lore ezes,”’ 
he says, “embalm the air throughout the night.’ In an- 


other of his letters he remarks, in the same enthustastie spirit, 
that ** langwuage is ineapab| of Pale sar tee wonders of 
the country.” In one of his letters to Ferdinand and Isa- 


bella he makes use of the following language in regard 


Cuba: “IT shall not speak to vour highnesses ef the im- 
a . 

ad wntaers onhich n ite l, d rprod ft) ”) p seal . 

( 1 m t afford ereat resources. * There is something 


pr phe ic in this; and in the same letter the great navig itor 
ealls Cuba the Alpha and Omega, so much did he think 
~ p rior to ( very other pl ice he had diseovert d. 
Yet it was not until a commaratively recent period 
iat the Spanish government eave that attention § to 
Is] ind W hieh its linportance claimed. It Wis otherwise, 
however, with Enueland, who sought various pretexts to get 
posse ssion of it; she made oilers to the King of Spain at dif- 
ferent times, telling him that while it was of little use to 
hy a and was indeed not worth much Ivy itself, its proximity 
to her North American colonies would render it of great ser- 
vice to her. It seems that the Spanish g vernment regarded 


this aS a pre 


tv correct statement of the facts, and that it 


refused to cede ‘the Island to E1 land for whatever consider- 
ation she offered for it, because It thought sucha proceeding 
beneath its dignity. When En cland saw that the Island was 
not to be procured by fair means she openly attac ‘ked it in 
1762, as intimated above, wines the Spanish authorities + ad 
no appre shensions of any danger. Havana, thus unprepare d, 
was easily take n, an id E aed retained possession of it for 
two years. 


parlerai pas & vos altcsses des immenses avantages 
mt un jour; une pereill ntiée doit offrir bien des ressources 
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Although Spain lost much by this invasion and occupa” 
tion, it was the best occurrence that could have happened to 
her, for she was now convinced of the nmportance of Cuba. 
Accordingly she immediately commenced those fortifications 
which, even at the present day, when military art has made 
such progress, rank with the strongest in the world. In the 
course of five years she expended fifteen million dollars in 
fortifying the port of Havana alone. She has never since 
relaxed her attention to Cuba; and every succeeding year 
has convinced her more and more that the Island has been ot 
more value to her than all her other American colonies 
together, immeuse as the latter were in their extent. 

But it is not alone its situation and fertility that render 
Cuba a more desirable country than any of the other Spanish 
colonies, for be it remembered that searcely any of the 
aboriginal inhabitants remained in Cuba after its conquest ; 
all writers on the subject, including the most reliable of the 
Spanish, agree that if they were not utterly exterminated by 
cruelty and oppression, very few of them were to be found on 
the Island twenty years after its subjugation. It seems that as 
many as were able to ese ape the condition of servitude in 
which they were held passed over to Yucatan, or Florida, in 
their canoes; large numbers committed suicide ; a consider- 
able proportion died from being forced to perform labor they 
were not used to; while the smallpox and other diseases 
introduced amongst them by their conquerors killed off the 
remainder.* 

It would be foreign to our purpose now to take aby par- 
ticular notice of the treatment which produced such melan- 
choly results ; all we have to do with is the simple tact 
that while in Mexico, Peru, Chile, and other South American 
States, the large majority of the population are the de- 
scendants of the aboriginal inhabitants, there are s« scarcely 
any suc h in Cuba, e xcept very few who have come to the 
country from the adjacent islands, or from Yucatan, chie Hy 
within the last quarter of a century. In short, there is so 
little of this element that it can hardly be said to exercise 
any appreciable influence on the social, moral, r political 
condition of the population as a whoie ; the pon ‘S$ exercise 
much more, and the negroes more than either. 


* * Quelque activité qu’on veuille supposer aux causes de dissention,’’ 
says Humboldt, * & la tyrannie des conquisadores, & la deraison des gouvernans, 
aux travaux trop pénibles dans la lavage d'or, a la petite vérole et a la tré 
quence des suicides, il seroit difficile de concevoir comment, en 80 ou 40 ans. 
ne dirois pas un million, mais seulement trois ou — cent mille Indiens au- 
roient pu disparoitre entéirement.'’— Essai p gue sur tle de Cuba, tome 1, p. 154. 
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Thus all the inhabitants of Cuba, save the Africans, may 
be said to belong to the Spanish race ; that this is sup rior 
to the mixed races of Mexico, Peru, and Chile, it would be 
idle to deny ; all the intelligent writers of the latter coun- 
tries admit the fact. Here, then, is a satisfactory, undisput- 
able answer to the question often asked in this country, 
‘ How is it that the Cubans are so different from the Mexi- 
cans or the Peruvians?” The question is, indeed, a very 
natural one to those unacquainted with the facts, for no 
populations could be more different. While the Mexicans 
or Peruvians are almost constantly engaged in civil war, the 
Cubans are uniformly peaceable and orderly ; while the for- 
mer are acting the part of brigands, the latter are attending 
to their business ; accordinlgy while on one side we see poverty, 
wretchedness, and barbarism, on the other we behold wealth, 
enlightenment, and comfort. Let those who would dispute this 
bear in mind that the Spaniards at home are, and always have 
been, an orderly race ; not a race prone to insurrections and 
anarchy, although as ready as any people to resent oppression 
and rebel against the oppressor. If the Spaniards are not re- 
garded as a great people at the present day, either politically 
or intellectually, we are bound to remember that they once 
excelled all Europe in both characteristics. If, then, in addi- 
tion to the fact that the Cubans are really a Spanish race, and 
not 2 monerel race, such as we find in the other countries men- 
tioned, we bear in mind that nearly all in authority in Cuba, 
from the highest to the lowest, are natives of old Spain or the 
descendants of Spaniards who are still living, we shall no 
longer wonder that they are so different from the Mexicans 
and from the inhabitants of all the other Spanish American 
States. 

We can only realize the diff-rence, however, as we pro- 
ceed in our examination ; but we cannot extend this compar- 
ison. As Mexico and the other continental states mentioned are 
better known in this country than Cuba—the same as fight- 
ing, turbulent men are better known than their peaceable, 
industrious neighbors—it will be sufficient for us to glance 
at the chief cities of the Island, the works carried on at 
them, their commerce; then turn to the plantations with 
the same view, bearing in mind, as we pass, the literary 
and scientific institutions of the country, and not forgetting 
the immense taxes levied on all kinds of industry, or the 
jealous care taken by the Spanish Government, that the 
mother country shall profit as much as possible, in one form 
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or other, from every enterprise involving an outlay of mouey 
which is undertaken in Cuba. In passing these various 
topies in review, and availing ourselves of the latest statis- 
tics and of the testimony of men who have had no interest 
to subserve in giving their opinions but that of truth, we 
shall be able to forma pretty accurate idea of the present 
condition of the Island, and at the same time we shall be 
able to make a pre Cty fair estimate of the interest which we 
ourselves, as a republican people, should take in its destiny. 
We shall thus see that Cuba is inter sting to US, first as a 
rich and fertile country, yielding spontaneously a large 
proportion of the necessaries of life, carrying on an exten- 
sive commerce with all parts of the world, and connected 
in its associations with events as well as names that have 


now become classic in spite of the blemishes which tarnish 


i 
many of them ; and, secondly, as a country which may be 


)) yssessed at no distant day by a | wer very different iron 


Spain, or vhich may be possessed by ourse 


lves without any 
compr ynise of our national honor. é 

[un an investigation of this kind the capital of the country 
naturally attracts attention at the outset. Although no city 
of its age has beeu oftener deseribed than Havana there is 
no better general deseriptio 1 of it than that given iD Hum- 
boldt nearly forty years ago: 


I ! of Havana at tl ice of the port is ‘ 
ind most +4 ft ‘ i ‘ ij ved on ft s s of 
equinoxial America to the north of the or. This s rer 
L by ‘ ot all natlons sno luxuriant veg 
" rus inks O er ot G lil, nor the savage | ‘ 
( vasts of Rio Janeiro, two ports of the southern | 5] 
the grace Wh in our climates embellishes the scenes of « tivated 
} l d wit t ris y of vegetable fo ns, and the o1 
“ gol ut « icterizes t to Ll zo In the blend f such 
‘ tf ess s Kur rye wo s the danger w! ‘ 3 
! 1 som of the populous citi of the Antille iI Seeks ) 
‘ ut « vy the ditferent portions of a vast landscape, to « 1 
pl t s rf tions that crown t rucks to the « of t 
| the 1 nal isl surro l by v wes and farms, t puns 
t t to animmense height, the city half concealed by a forest of 
masts and the sails of vessels. On ent ng the harbor of Havan A) l 
puss between tli fortiti itions of the Worro (Cast llu ad los Santos 
Reyes) and the smaller tort of San Salrador de la Punta. The opening 
is only from 170 to 200 toises in width, and it preserves this breadth 
out 3-5 of a mile. Issuing from this, after leaving to the north 
eautiful castle of San Carlos dela Cabana, and the ‘Casa Blanca, we 
reach a basin in the form of the ace of clubs, of which the larger axis 
from S.S. W.to N,N. EL, is 21-5 miles long. This basin communicates 
with three heights, those of Regla, Guanavacoa, and Atarés, at the last 


of which there are some springs of fresh water. The city of Havana, 
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and painting or their free school of mathematies. Let those 
who would deny this remember that the professors in each 
of these schools have been selected tor their superior qualifi- 
cations in different countries of Enrope, a large proportion 
of them being Germans, French, and Italians. If it still seems 
incredible that Havana has some edueational institutions 
which are superior to those of Boston or New York, we 
would ask is the fact more incredible that the same city has 
a fine botanical garden, in which botany is taught in all its 
branches by professors who have graduated at the famous 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris and other similar schools, while 
we have no botanical garden worthy of the name. The eapi- 
tal of Cuba has also a first-class University, one whieh may 
be compared to that of the eity of New York, and which has 
separate chairs for jurisprudence, medicine, chemistry, the- 

We are well aware of the different impression generaily 
entertained in this country as to the state of education in 
Havana, although none have spoken in higher terms of its 


ology, co nparative anatomy, an ! agricultural botany. 


| 


colleges and sehools than intelligent Americans. In eiving 
an account of a visit which he paid to the selen, Mr. Richara 
Henry Dana, Jr., tells us that “it was first a Franciscan 
monastery, then a barrack, aud now has been given by the 
Government to the Jesuits. The company ot the Jesuits 
here Is composed of a reetor and about forty clerieal and 
twenty lay brethren. These perform every office, from the 
highest scientific investigations and instruction down to the 
lowest hit nial oftics 8S in the eare ot the children ; Some serv- 
ing in ecstly vestments at the high altar, and others in coarse 
black garb at the gates. It is ouly three years since they 
established themselves in Havana, but in that time they have 
formed a school of two hundred boarders and one hundred 
dav scholars, built up dormitories for the boarders and a 
common hall, &e.”* After some further remarks to the same 
etiect Mr. Dana adds: “I do not take this account from the 
Jesuits themselves, but from the regular clergy of other or- 
ders, and from Protestants who are opposed to them and their 
influence. All agree that they are at work with zeal and 
success,” t 

So well please. was Mr. Dana with the good work thus 
done in Havana by the Jesuits that he was prompted to give 
quite a comprehensive sketch of the order. First mention- 


* 7) Cuba and Back. A Vacation Voy ie. Boston : Ticknor & Fie!ds, 1859. ¢ 2). 
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ing its humble, but zealous and pious founders, he proceeds 
to say that “from this small beginning, spreading upwards 
and outwards, it overshadows the earth. Now at the top of 
success, it is supposed to control half Christendom. Now. 
his (Loyola’s) order proscribed by State and Church alike, and 
suppressed by the Pope himself, there is not a spot of earth 
in Catholie Christendom where the Jesuit can place the sole 
of his foot. In this hour of distress he finds refuge in Rus- 
sia and in Protestant Prussia. There restored and tolerated 
the order revives here and there in Europe, with a fitful life ; 
and at length blazes out into a glory of missionary triumphs 
and martyrdoms in China and in North America; and now, 
in these latter days, we see it advaneing every where, to a 


= ? ? : - ) = } rrr 
hew epoch ot labor and Iniluenee. Th ” uch aL ed ration, 
° ° ° . ,* P . ,° " «© ° ° 
pe rfect eli discipli ie’. ir } f di oh fience, as yl iP mr, as indes 
dB } ,* ss . 
Slructible, as a ~pervadi gw,as water or as ali I Such 1S the 


enthusiasm awakened ia a Protestant American in favor of the 
Jesuits on account of what he had seen in one of the colleges 
of Havana—one which had been opened only three years 
previously. ; 

Mr. Dana mentions elsewhere that * edueation is substan- 


tially in the hands of the Government. As an iastance,” he 
adds, ‘of their strictness no man ean take a degree at the 


university unless he makes oath that le does not belong to, 
has never belonged to, and will not b ‘long to, any 8s clety 
not known to and peranitted by the Government.’’* These 
remarks are doubtless houestly made by way of showing 
how cloomy are the prosp cts of edueation in . iba: but 


last numbert that in the most enlight- 


we have shown in our 
ened countries of kK irop ; similar restrictions are place i by 
government on graduates of the university. It will be ad- 
mitted that no country can boast nobler institutions than 
France, but a glanee at the artiele alluded to will show that 
those who expect to graduate, or prepare themselves for any 
important office, must show that they have no disposition to 
rebel against the existing rovernment, let it be monarchieal 
or republican. If it be urged that general edueation is in a 
backward state in France, the same charge will hardly be 
made against Prussia, Wurtemberg, and Saxony, each of 
which is celebrate d forthe eCXCK llence ( f its public SCLO Is: 


it is not the less true, however, that there is not one of the 
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college s of those states—nay, nof even one of their pub ic 


choolsa—which Is notas © snbstontially in the hands of the 
governm _ sany coll ‘ve, seminary, or school in Havana. 


The eapital of Cuba is more suggestive of historical asso- 


clations than any other eitv in the New World, although 
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The most casual observer would infer from 


: ra - ities 
ance of Havana, without knowing anything 
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fices, public and private.* A glance at the exports of Cuba 


will fully sustain us in this opinion, espeeia 


tly 


if it be borne 


in mind that at least halt of these are shipped from Havana. 
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attention of the 


reader to the tact that every suce eding vear exhibits a large 
increase in the ¢ Xports ¢ f Cuba. It appears from. official 
reports that the value of th vorts from the Island in 1851 
amounted to $31,341,653. There has been a steady in- 
eC! eve) year sine so that one of the leading pour- 
nals of Ha | est tes the exports for 1865 as exceeding 
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Those most familiar with Cuban affairs are of opi Oo 
that the actual receipts were much larger in the years men- 
tioned than they are repres ‘uted in this table; but would 
not even these justify the most sanguine Pp dictions of Co- 
lumbus and others as to the value of Cuba. Do they not 
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sow that when the Abbé R iy hi il prophe sied th: it the Isl: and 
would one day prove worth a kingdom by itself,* he did not 
in the least exaggerate its importance. 

There are but few of the kingdoms of Europe 
whose revenue equals that drawn from Cuba. This 
would be sufficiently evident if wehad no other data 
from which we could deduce conclusions than those relating 
to the military establishment which Spain has to maintain on 
the Island. The regular army of Cuba is seldom less than 
5.000, but is often more than 30,000. Exce pt avery small 
portion, this whole number consists of natives of Spain. 
There is, besides, an organized militia that numbers from 
3,500 to 4,000. No troops are better paid than these, for 
obvious reasons; and even the members of the recular army 
have, in ceneral to serve only three years. These advan- 
tages cause large numbers of Spaniards to emigrate to Cuba 
to join the army in the hope that in a few brief years they 
W ill be able to secure comfortable horaes—a hope i in which 
they are seldom disappointed, exec ‘pt it be their own fault. 
Ina vlditi on to this land foree there are rarely less than thirty 
Spanish vessels on active service in ¢ ‘aban waters; these 
mount about 300 guns, and are manned by about 3,500 men. 
In view of these figures and faets it is not strange that the 
government complains that half the revenue of Cuba is ab- 
sorbed by its wilitary establishment. Large as the acknowl- 
edged receipts are, half of them would be insufficient for the 
support of the army and navy, for one as well as the other 
of the latter is much more expensive than the official reports 
pretend, if only on account of the extraordinary inducements 
held out to the officers to protect against all dangers “ le 
stempre ficl isla de Cuba.” 

The Spanish Government has an important object in mak- 
ing the exports from Cubaseem much less than they really are 
She tells the Cubans that her expense is so enormous in pro- 
tecting them that she must necessarily lay a tax oneverything 
which ought to yield any revenue, however slight; she tells 
them at the same time that, as Spaniards, or the descendants 
of Spaniards, they must naturally wish to trade with Spain 
as far as possible in preference to all other countries. Inas- 
nuch as both the army and navy is recruited from old Spain, 
as we have said, this favoritism renders the Government 
popular rather than otherwise among those whose good-will 
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it most values. But let us see how the principle is carried 
into practice ; one illustration will be sufficient, thea ex uno 
Gisce OMNES. 

Nothing could be more arbitrary than the Spanish mode 
of levying taxes in Cuba. It favors Spaniards in every re- 
spect; any goods imported from Spain under the national 
flag, in either Spanish or Cuban vessels, have but a nominal 
tax levied upon them; the tendency of this is sufficiently 
obvious; it not only furnishes Spain a good market for her 
surplus products—a market in which she has to encounter 
but little competition—it also gives her ships most of the 
carrying trade of the Island. Thus it is made the interest of 
the Cubans, whether they are patriotic, or otherwise, to im- 
port most of their breadstuffs from Spain. They eould 
import flour and other provisiens much cheaper from Eng- 
land or France, not to mention the United States, than from 
Spain, were it not for the heavy taxes thus iipposed on the 
products and tonnage of other countries. <As it is more than 
two-thirds of their imports for the last five years have been 
brought under the Spanish flag; previous to that period, since 
1829, the proportion averaged five-eighths. 

Aclance atthe manner in which the duties are discriminated 
will place the facts in a clearer light. Thus, while the Cuban 
who imports his flour from Spain ina Spanish or Cuban vessel 
has only to pay $2.50 per barrel, theone whoimports it from 
other countries, though in the same vessel, has to pay $8.50 
per barrel ; if both the vessel and flour are foreign, then he 
has to pay $9.50. We need not proceed any further in this 
direction in order to understand, in connection with the 
facts already stated, how it is that Spain renders Cuba use- 
ful to every class of her citizens, besides drawing from the 
Island so large a revenue. 

If the Cubans would more generally cultivate the soil 
these restrictions, which have now so important an influence, 
would not amount to much; for be it remembered that no 
soil is more fertile than that of Cuba. It is estimated by 
the best judges that if one-eighth of the available laud were 
cultivated, it would afford abundant support for the whole 
population. But it seems that, according to the official re- 
ports for 1853, not more than one-nineteenth was under cul- 
tivation. 

Many infer from this that the Cubans are an indolent 
people ; but such is far from being the fact. They do not 
cultivate wheat or other articles hecessary for home con- 
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sumption, to any considerable extent, simply because they 
find it more profitable to cultivate sugar, coffee, and to- 
bacco.* 

Some of their sugar plantations yield 10,000 boxes 
of sugar, each box containing 400 lbs.; and at present, 
there are not fewer than 1,200 of these ingenios as the sugar 
estates are called. The coffee plantations are also numerous 
and well cultivated. At the beginning of the present century 
there were but 60 in the whole Island ; now there are not fewer 
than 1,300. The cultivation of tobacco is on a scale almost 
equally immense, if we take into account the manufacture of 
cigars for every country of Europe and North America. 

These three articles constitute the chief source of their 
wealth. That no people live better or use more luxuries is 
sufficiently evident from their imports. The latest official 
report of imports now within our reach is that of 1849. It 
shows that during this year the beef and pork imported 
amounted to nearly $2,000,000; the flour and grain to 
$4,160,140; other provisions, $1,968,380; linen manufae- 
tures, $2,840,980; wines and liquors, $2,732,360. The 
amount of each of these at the present day is much larger 
than it was in 1849. It is estimated that the annual con- 
sumption of wines, liquors, &e., by the wealthy classes 
amounts,in round numbers, to 18,000,000 of franes; that 
the amount of imported butter and cheese consumed amounts 
to 2,000,000 franes, &e.t 


*‘* Tt is certainly true,’’ says Mr. Dana, * that there is such a thing as in- 
dustry in the tropics The labor of the tropics goes on Notwithstanding all 
we hear and know of the enervating influence of the climate, the white man, 
if not laborious himself, is the cause that labor is in others. With all its social 
and political discouragements, with the disadvantagements of a duty of about 
twenty-five per cent. on its sugars laid in the United States, and a duty of full 
one hundred per cent. on all flour imported from the United States, and after 
paying heavier taxes than any people on earth pay at this moment, and yield- 
ing a revenue which nets, after eve ry deduction and discount, not less than 
sixteen millions a year—against al! these disadvantages this island is still very 
productive and very rich.’’—p. 169. 

In another part of his book the same traveller remarks: 

‘That which has been to me, personally, most unexpected, is the indus- 
try of the Island It seems to me that, allowing for the heat of noon and the 
debilitating effects of the climate, the industry in agriculture and trade is rather 


striking. The sugar crop is enormous. ‘The annual exportation is about 
100,000 tons, or about 2,900,000 boxes, and the amount consumed on the 
island is very great, not only in coffee and daily cooking, but in the making ot 
preserves and sweetmeats, which are a considerable part of the food of the 
peopl There is also about half a million hogsheads of molasses exported 
annually Add to this the ce ffee, tobacco, and copper, and a general notion 


may be got of the industry and productions of the Island.’’—To Cuba and Back, p. 205. 
¢ Hist. phys., pol. et naturelle de l’ile de Cuba 
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If we consider Cuba merely as a place of residence, 
whether temporary or permanent, we shall find that, alto- 
gether independently of its material wealth, it will compare 
favorably with any other country in the world. Perhaps 
nowhere else does nature exhibit so large a variety of attrae- 
tions combined with so little that is noxious. The botanist, 
the geologist, the natural historian,* and the curious, pleas- 
ure-seeking man of the world may go hand-in-hand in Cuba, 
and with the exception that the wild animals, which are not 
useful, but otherwise are scarce, all will be equally pleased 
and interested. There is no traveller who has given hisimpres- 
sions of the Island who does not bear testimony to this fact. 
Let us turn to any natural feature we may, and we are sure 
to find ourselves justified in this statement. Nor need we 
always seek what is useful in order to be thus agreeably 
affected. Thus, for example, scarcely anything is of less use 
than the cotton-tree of Cuba ; at the same time scarcely any 
tree is more beautiful. And the more we examine the latter 
the better we like it—at least the more we are interested 
withit. If we are at all observant and thoughtful we do not 
part it without learning a useful lesson ; for it teaches us that 
we ought not to be so selfish as to think that, because a thing 
is not useful to ourselves, so far as we can see, nature has pro- 
dueed it in vain. No one has deseribed this tree better than 
the late Rev. Dr. Abiel Abbot, of Massachuseetts : 

* As you approach this plantation (La Carolina, in the neighborhood of 
Matanzas) you discover one of the most beautiful and grand objects that 
exuberant nature produces in this favored region—a cotton tree. It is net 
rare; almost every estate reserves one or more of these trees in some 
favorable situation to gratify the eye; for it answers no other human | 
pose. It is neither timber nor fuel. The cotton, how ever, I should t 
forget, which it yields in a very scanty crop, is sometimes used to stuff a 


pillow. One onthe Santa Anna estate towers a hundred feet towards 
heaven, sixty-five of which, ascertained by admeasurement, ure a smoot! 
cylinder, without a limb or knot; twenty-seven and a half feet in circum- 


ference, six feet from the ground; and near the base, where it spreads 


* Says M. R. de la Sagra: ‘‘ Une température élevée, modérée cependant par 
ine évaporation considerable, qui verse dans l'atmosphére un torrent continuel 


de vapeurs aqueuses, présente les conditions les plus heureuses pour le dév« 

oppement de la végétation, qui, de son coté, contribue a entretenir I’ humidité 
de lair, base de sa vigoureuse existence. Aussi résulte-t-il que durant toute 
l'année la verdure couvre les champs et les foréts; mais le commencement 4 


l’été ou de la saison des pluies semble étre le moment ot la nature tout entiére 


se transforme en fleurs. Une température qui a lair libre est constamment 
entre 24 et 40 degreés, une h imidite atmosphen que qui n'est pas mn indre cle RY 
degrés de Vhygrométre, et qui fréquemment atteint le maximum, accé!érent 
l’ascension de la séve et facilitent absorption et la développement des plantes 
d'une maniére extraordinaire.’’—JIistoire physique, politique, e naturelle de U tle 


de Cuba 
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itself in the direction of its principal roots, like a giant bracing 
himself against the tempest, the fluted trunk has been measured 
forty-six feet and a half. Were there nothing to be seen but this noble 
with its white, smooth surface, it would excite admiration. But 
at tl height already mentioned it stretches forth its arms of a 
size, for timber horizontally and symmetrically, and forms a top for 
width and grandeur worthy of the trunk below. It has been measured 
and found to cover a diameter of one hundred and sixty feet. 





This immense tree is a world by itself, and is peop led by its millions, 
The wild pineapple colonizes its top. Bajuea, a vines, vegetate on its 
extended limbs and run downwards to - » enrth, coiling like ropes on 
the ground, which the thirsty traveller, when water fails him in this land 
of rare springs, cuts, and the sweet milky poral proves to him a delightful 
I rig hese vines, very possibly, answer another purpose of Nat ture, 
who regards with ten dk rness her | umb] est offspring. The mice and rat 
and opossum, who might tind it difficult to ascend the plain surface of the 
trunk, may easily ascend these een shrouds, and drink out of the 
cups of the pines, whi ch stretch their leaves to catch and concentrate the 
riti ind dews in those natural reservoirs. I said this tree was peopled 
by its millions, This is quite within bounds; you may see among its 
branc s the commonwealths of the comajen, or wood-louse. They are 
POU po Inr to this tree. Their larg lack cities are attached to the 
body of some limb, or safely repose in some part of the tree, where they 
: Chinese population, innumerable. This insect, about the size of a 
flea, forms a covered way of a mortar of its own down the trunk to the 
ground ; and as they have different public roads, it is probable that some 
are for ascel d ny at ] others for dk : ndit y, SO th it the trave lle rs may 
not incommode each other. his insect is harmless, and their populous 


nests are carried whole to the poultry yard, where I have seen lh indreds, 
young and old, enjoying the repast with all the glee of turkeys in 
hopper time,” Letters written in the Interior of Cuba, &e., pp. 10-12, 
‘rom the same traveller we have a description of ancther 
insect which is supposed to be peculiar to Cuba, but which 
is very different from the inhabitants of the cotton-tree. Lt 
is a spec ies of ant ealled the bibiagua, not more than half the 
size of our black ant, but from no other living thing does the 
Cuban planter expe rience more annoyance or injury. 
‘- These little animals, pe rfee tly insignifie ant, conside ered indi- 
vidually,” says Dr. Abbot, * are powertul and formidable 
in the ir cougre cated or social stre ‘noth. On the Santa Anna 
estate | witnessed the attempt to disinter and exterminate a 
tribe of these enemies. Near the house was planted a hedge 
of ¢ “om hy—it is young and flourishing. One morning 
Mr. S. discovered signs of a nocturnal incursion. Leaves 
were dropping across the path, and the busy laborers had 
stripped the campeachy hedge of every leaf for an extent of 
ten or twelve feet. The retreating enemies were traced by 
their path some rods on the surface to their entrance into a 
covered way. Here commencel the digging, and their 
passage or arched way was followed to the depth of some- 
tliies twe feet, aud sometimes one, until it terminated in a 
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spacious city. This was a collection of cells in which were 
deposited masses of ezgs and astonishing numbers of the 
common bibiaguas, with a sprinkling of propably queen or 
mother ants, as we judged them to be from their royal size, 
with wings an inch and a_ half long. They were 
here in no small contusion, as a stout negro had 
plunged into the very heart of their citadel, and, disregarding 
their bite, was transferring them, with hand and shovel, to 
the blazing fire near by, and sometimes kindling husks 
or quick flames to destroy them in their cells. 
We should, by stopping here, have but a limited view of this 
ingenious and populous nation. Its metes and bounds, its 
geographical limits, it is difficult to ascertain with accuraey, 
us they are subterranean in their highways, and in a great 
measure in their dwellings. Several cities and villages have 
been discovered, and the subterranean passages connecting 
them in one commonwealth. I should think that from the 
eutranece into the ground to which the marauders of the eam- 
) “achy were traced, to the last town as yet discovered, nay 
be twenty or thirty rods ; and who can tell where we are to 
ook for their metrop nis or frontiers ye 

Although the Cubans are heavily taxed, as we have seen— 
more heavily thau perhaps any other people—yet we cannot 
agree with those who denounce Spain as an oppressor in the case 
of Cuba. There is no evidence that she is anything 
of the kind. She is sometimes compared to England, but 
the Cubans are very diflerent from the Lrish and the Hindoos. 
‘The poorerare in so danger of starving for want of the common 
necessaries of life like the latter. Instead of being the most 
wretched people on earth, there are none more eomfortable 
than the Cubans—nay, there are none more wealthy ; they 
are much more wealthy, as a people, than the Spani rds at 
home. Many Cuban planters have more wealth and more 
princely residences than the cabinet ministers of her Spanish 
Majesty. 

The Cubans in general have intelligence enough to un- 
derstand this ; accordingly they are no revolutionists ; they 
attend to their private business and leave politics to the 
vovernment. Indeed, they cannot be induced to 


do other- 
wise. If they are talked to about self-government, they 


point to Mexico and other South American states, whose 


chief business it seems to be to fight among themselves. 


Ibid, pp. 10-12 
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When questioned by Americans as to the indifference they 
evince in regard to politics, they ask in turn how much do 
we gain morally or politically by exciting ourselves at elec- 
tious and choosing as representatives men whom we our- 
selves confess to be ashamed of in a very short time. * Sup- 
posing,” they say, “ we excited ourselves in a similar man- 
ner, and, unlike you, were successful in electing reliable men 
to represent us, is it by any means clear that they would im- 
prove our condition ? Would they afford us better protec- 
tion for life and property than we enjoy now? Would they 
give us richer lands, better crops of sugar, coffee, or tobacco, 
tian we generally realize at present ?’ 

This is undoubtedly the sort of logic used by the more in- 
telligent class of Cubans, although comparatively few in this 
country willadmitit. Asalready observed, the general impres- 
sion is, not only that the Cubans are a down-trodden people, 
but that they regard themselves as such. No opinion, how- 
ever, could be more erroneous. Nor is it difficult to prove 
the fact. The Cubans themselves have given us evidence of 
it in many forms, and in every instance in which their real 
feelings have been put to the test. 

Be it remembered that there is not one of the South 
American republics which has not offered to aid the Cubans 
in establishing their independence ; but in no instance have 
the latter accepted their services. They have answered them 
in substance as follows: ‘If your condition as citizens of a 
republic is better than ours as subjects of a monarchy, we 
congratulate you; but we feel tolerably comfortable, too— 
in fae t, so ¢ omfortable that we do not eare forany change just 
now.’’ 

This, also, we are aware, may seem incredible; but have the 
Cubans made us any more satisfactory answer? That a 
few have does not alter the fact. There never was a peo- 
pie yet but some of them were discontented and anxious for 
a change. Need we say that disappointment makes many 
sv, even In republics ? We need not go to any s down- 
trodden” country to seek persons who would excite an insur- 
rection and produce a revolution if they could, for no better 
reasou than that their own superior qualifications for import- 
ant offices have not been appreciated by the existing gov- 
ernment. Neither Spaniards nor Cubans are exempt from 
this weakness. Ocasionally they appear in this country as 
patriots and lovers of self-gove rnment, and tell us, not only 
that the Cubans are laboring under the most grievous op- 
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pression, but that they are ready, almost to a man, to strike 
for freedom ; that if there be any exceptions they are to be 
found only among the pampered minions of the foreign govern- 
ment. These, it will be remembered, were the re presentations 
made by Narcisso Lopez. Unhappily many Americans be- 
lieved him; but what was the result? Two attempts were 
made to revolutionize the Island ; one in May, 1550, and the 
other in August, 1851; but both utterly failed. 

Of the 450 men whom Lopez induced to accompany him 
from the United States, and who landed on the Island, there 
was scarcely one who was not either killed in fight or taken 
prisoner; and even of those captured 50 were shot, and 
finally Lopez himself was garotted. Not one of the mis- 
guided men who suffered in this way could pretend that the 
Cubans evinced the least sympathy for their “ liberators.” 
Even the slaves have little disposition to rebel against the 
power of Spain, for they know that her laws are always 
favorable to their emancipation, and afford them protection 
from cruelty. As for the free negroes of Cuba, the native 
Spaniards in the Island are searcely more loyal to Spain, be- 
cause they understand that they owe their freedom to her. 
All unpreju liced men who have visited the Island bear tes- 
timony to these facts; in short, 1t must be adinitted that 
whatever faults Spain may have besides—however guilty she 
mav be of having encouraged the slave trade, even after she 
had pledged herself to suppress it as far as it was in her 
power to do so—she, of all the slave-holding nations, hus 
been most humane in her treatment of the slaves.* 

Nor can a different report be given of the Cuban slave- 
holders in general without doing them injustice. Iu address- 
ing the home government, from time to time, on the subject 
of slavery, the municipality of Havana has often made sug- 
gestions and observations which would have done no dis- 
credit to those who have distinguished themselves most as 
abolitionists. So early as LSIL, when it was deemed almost 
a crime in this country to advocate the abolition of the 
“peculiar institution,” C ‘uban slaveholders did not shrink 
from giving expression to such sentiments. Humboldt was 
so well pleased with one of their addresses that he gave a 





* Dans aucune partie du monde ot régne l’esclavage, les affranchisse- 
mens ne sont aussi fréquens que dans l’ile de Cuba. La legislation espa- 
= loin de les empécher ou de les rendre onéreux, comme font les législa- 

onsangloises et francoises, favorisent la liberte.—Hyssai politique sur Vile de 
Cuba. Par M. Humboldt. Vol. i, p. 146. 
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long extract from it. The following passage from the same 
will show that he was right: 


“Tn all that relates to changes to be introduced into the condition of 
e servile class our fears are less ¢ ‘ited as to the dimi iulion of agricul- 
tural wealth than for the safety of the whites, so easily compromised by 
imprudent measures. Those who elsewhere accuse the Municipality and 


Censulado of an obstinate resistance forget that from the year 1499 these 

t ties have in vain proposed that the state of the blacks in the 
Island should be taken into consideration, Still more: we are tar from 
a Loy ting maxims which the nations of Europe that pride themselves most 
17 their civilization have regarded as irretragable; tor Instance, that 
without slaves there can be no colonies. We declare, on the contrary, 
} 


' t ; nt hlae ¥o) vs °¢ j 
\ Ol siuves, and even without blacks, colonies ¢: eXist; and 
thy lie ' ; 


difference would be in the amount of profit, in the here or 





increase of produce. But if such be our firm persuasion, we 


ought also to remind your Majesty that a social organization into which 


slavery has been once introduced as a constituent, cannot be changed with 

y , ‘ 4 + i! 
inconside e precipitation. We are far trom denying that it was an evil 
cont y to moral prin ples to drag slaves from one continent to another; 


that it was an error in ities not to listen to the complaints which 


po 1 
Oband. the Governor of II spauiola, made against the introduction of 








\ 

so many slives among a small number of treemen; but, since these evils 
nd these abuses are already inveterate, we ought to avoid rendering our 

situation and that of our slaves worse by the employment of violent 

meus es That which we ask, Sire, is cor formable to the wish ex] ressed 

by one of the most ardent protectors of the rights of humanity, by the 

most cided enemy of slavery; we wish, with him, that « 88 

4 4 f f ' SCS } r t «7 - Vi l | ae i 


Nor isa ditferent spirit evinced at the present day ; the 
same leniency is still manifested towards the blacks, and it is 
producing its fruits so rapidly that it slavery could be said 
to have redeeming features anywhere, or if slaves could be 
said to have any justice done them, Cuba cou.d be pointed to 
as the place aflording the best illustration of the fact. None 
more readily admit this than Americans, except such as 
have a leaning towards slavery theiuselves, and are therefore 
uuwilling to make invidious comparisons. Mr. Dana has no 
scruple of this kind, and he gives his testimony as follows: 








‘The lawsalso directly favor emanc pation. Every slave has a rig 
to go to a magistrate and have himself valued, and on paying the valua 
tion to receive his free papers, Phe valuation is made by tliree assessors 
of whom the master nominates one and the magistrate the other two’ 
The siave is not obliged to pay the entire valuation at once; but may 
pay it by instalments of not less than fifty dollars each. These payments 
are not »as mere advances of money on the security of the master’s 


receipt, but are part purchases. Each payment makes tl] 


i¢ slave an Owner 
ot such a portion of himself, pro part 


ind ivisa, or, as the common law 
would say, in tenancy-in-common, with his master. If the vy 
one thousand dollars and he pays one hundred dollars, he is owned one 
tenth by himself and nine-tenths by his master”.—/0.,, p. 246. 


iluation be 
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Another charge urged against Spain by those who are 
anxious to * liberate’? Cuba is that she allows too much 
power to the Catholic Chureh, and that in turn the priests 
make the people submissive by fostering superstition and 
bigotry, inculeating hatred of Protestantism and Protestant 
government, &e. For certain reasons nothing is more read- 
ily believed among us than this; two-thirds of our people 
say it must be so; Spain is the country of the Inquisition, 
and how could she be otherwise than intolerant and bigoted, 
as Wellastyrannical? But it is not necessary to adduce the 
testimony of any ¢ ‘atholie in order to show that the church has 
not too much power in Cuba: that, in fact, it has no power at 
all, and that the Catholie priests of Cuba interfere far less in 
polities than the Protestant priests ot the United States. 
Knlightened Protestants from all parts of Europe aud Amer- 
ica Who have visited the Island, not to please am 


political 
faction or fanatical seet, but t 


o ascertain and proclaim the 
truth, have called particular attention to the fact that far 
from being a pampere d hierarchy who try to keep the people 
in ignorance, the Cuban priests are in 


ceneral poorer than 
those ot any other country, and that if the \ keep the people 
in ignorance it is by performing the duties of instructors in 
every grade of teaching, trom that of the most learned uni- 
versity professor down to that of the parochial schoolmaster 
who teaches the children ot the poorer class the rudiments of 
education. Preterring to adduce American testimony, 
especially on this subject, we quote again from Mr. Dana: 


v of ( s been strated ¢ ico tiscated, 
‘ (y how Vus e | \ bea in 
( I ‘ ul ( cs, lL ap 3 Cl Ishop 
I t l i SL ce rv curate. Al sulauried otticers And so power- 
ess i e Church wwever scandalous may be the life of a parish 
priest . move him. He can only ins e proceedings 
il ! ‘ eat OVE wl the G t Ss i’ ct ad 
trol. wit 1 ce Vv « vy delays al ‘ cA \ oO The re 
re Lhe shopric ot llavans 1 Was tor iv one of the weulthiest sees 
( ste Now e salary is y sutlicient to meet the demands 
which makes in respect of charity, hospitality, and style of lis 
vo | said, It k witl , that the Ror ( Church 
hast I ‘ nor political power i Cuba.”- pp. = 4, 238. 


We need hardly observe that their iufluenee is not the 
worse for this. but thebetter. It is generally admitted by all 
but bigots that no people are less vicious than the Cubans; 
they are certainly as little prone to vice as most of our Pro- 
testant Anglo-Saxon communities. Mr. Dana is rather cau- 
tivUs Ll speaking on this subject ; he seenis as if a little afraid 
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of displeasing acertain class of his New England readers. Still 
his report is in favor of the priests, although in this instance 
he rather makes an admission than a fearless statement. 
os ¢ ‘ the moral habits of the clergy,’ he says, “ as well as 
of the people, at the present time, I am unable to judge. I 
saw very litle that indicated the existence of any vices whatever 
among the people. Five minutes of a street view of London by 
night, exhibits more vice, to the casual observer, than ail Ha- 
’* When the people of any country exhibit 
no vices it is but fair to infer that their clergy have done 
their duty ; at least we are bound to infer that the clergy 
are not vicious. But as the subject is an important one, 
and nothing is more unworthy than to miilign a class of inof- 
fensive men who do the best they can, we will extract one 
passage more. This will show that if the Cubans were 
viciotis the priests would have a right to claim that some 
allowance should be made for the anomalous position in 
which they are placed, at least in some instances, by the laws : 


° , 
vanda fjord year. 


‘Another of the difficulties the Church has to contend with arises 
out of negro slavery. The Church recognizes the unity of all races, and 
llows marriage between them. The civil law of Cuba, under the inter- 
pretations in force here, prohibits marriage between whites and persons 
who have any tinge of the black blood. In consequence of this rule, 
concubinage prevails, to a great extent, between whites and mulattoes or 
qua lroons, often with recognition of the children. If either party to 
this arrangement comes under tlie influence of the Chureh’s discipline, 
the relation must terminate. The Church would allow and advise mar- 
riage, but the law preneate it; and if there should be a se pari ition, » there 
may be no ve sion for the children. This state of things er sno 
stnall obstacle to theinfluence of the Cuaureh over the eae rela- 
tions "Lp, : "242 


[t will nae seen from our remarks and the testimony we 
adduce in support of them that we do not speak of the des- 
tiny of Cuba on the ground that Spain has no right to the 
Island ; that she is op pressive, or effe ‘te, us a power. 
We repeat that we recognize her right as long as she eon 
maintain it, or as long as the Cubans are willing to submit 
to her rule. As to her being oppressive her own subjects 
are the best Judges in that respect; and as long as they 
make no very serious ¢ omplaint we are bound to believe that 
they do not suffer ve ry much. But the worst of all would 
be to speculate on wresting her colony from Spain because 
she is eflete, or may become so in a short time; this would 
be nothing better than to speculate on plundering an indivi- 
dual man as soon as he becomes so old and infirm as to be 


© Ibid, pp. 240, 241 
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unable to protect himself any longer. If Spain be effete 
now, or may become so soon, she was once vigorous, power- 
ful, and great, surpassing in those qualities all other nations 
of her time. 

We speak, then, of her losing Cuba only as one of those 
possible or probable events which are legitimate subjects of 
discussion. While it would not be right to deprive Spain of 
hercolony because she is weak, it would be equally wrong 
to allow that colony to pass into other hands because Spain 
was once great and illustrious. We do not know how soon 
that contingency may occur. England and France are 
equally anxious to secure Cuba at any cost as soon as they 
have any decent pretext for doing so; and it would be ten 
times more valuable to us, for certain reasons which we need 
not now mention, than it would be to either; in short, it 
would be worth more to us than Mexico and Canada put to- 
gether, although to many of our readers this will seem a 
great exaggeration. 

But if Spain got her choice to-morrow which would she 
preter? Nay, which would England prefer?) Does any 
one believe that if the latter possessed Cuba — she 
would say to the people, as she has said to the Canadians, 
“If you pre fer self-government to my rule and protection, 
have it by all means; know that I lose more by you than I 
gain.” It would be entirely different in the case of Cuba. 
England knows from experience how much safer and better 
is a fertile island than a large continental territory; she 
perfectly understands that she owes her own greatness more 
to her insular situation than to any other cause ; she knows 
that it was only this position which saved her from the 
legions of Napoleou, while his victorious troops occupied 
alinost every capital in Europe. 

Now, let us remember that Cuba was not one-tenth as 
wealthy, nor was it supposed it was one-tenth as produc- 
tive, when England seized upon it without the least pretext 
but her cupidity, as it isnow. Under all these circumstances 
it is but right that we should be familiar with the true 
character and resources of the island; a generation, perhaps 
two or more,may yet el: apse before it passes out of the hands of 
Spain, but the change m: vy occur in half a generation, or in 
one decade. We need make no effort to hasten the crisis, 
but certain it is that we ought to be prepared for it. 
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Arr.—Ill, 7h Wo ts of the Honorable Robert Boyle. 1a six vols. 
ite. To which is prefixed The Life of the Author. New 
Editio i. Genk mn 


2. History of the Royal Society. By Tuomas Biren, M. A., F. 


< 


3. Fun yal Ss rmon on the Th if or Honorable Rohert BR ryle, | 
Giu.ert Berxer, Bishop of Salisbury. 
4. Flistoire dela Chimie. Par M. Frep. Worrer. Paris. 


Trost who have deseribed Fame as most capricious have 
vot exaggerated the short-sightedness and ingratitude of man 
in that respect. It seldom happens that those who do the 
most wood vet most eredit for ty either from their contempo- 
raries or from posterity. This is particularly true of those 
whose claims to distinetion rest more on What they have dis- 
covered, or taught others to discover, than ou their writings 
or other prod uctions. The author of a great poem, systeim 
of phil a or work of art, need not doubt but justice 
will be d ay" im sooner or later. Thus it is that no caprice 
Oo} jun ptisers- exclude Homer, Aristotle, and Phidias from 
the highest rank in their respective spheres. But it would 
have been otherwise had they belonged to that class of 
thinkers who furnish ideas to others which they have hot 
tine to develop themselves, or for the appreciation ol which 
the world is not yet prepared, When their suggestions have 
been acted upon—when the stately structures which they 
have planned, or whose toundations they have laid, have been 
built—they are too apt to be forgotten themselves. Nor 
can it be e “> cted that the architects who have carried out 
their plans will take pains to re mind us that they are indebted 
to others tor their inost lmiportant ideas, especially it they 
make improvements in certain details, and correct certain 
errors from which the most accurate theories are not ex- 
empt. If we wish to turn our attention to any science or 
system of philosophy we naturally select those works on the 
subje ct which embrace the largest number of facts and the 
largest amount of information. And in proportion as we 
pursue this course we lose sight of the original discoverers 
and founders. There are many of the latter character, and 
one of the most illustrious is Robert Boyle, whose philosoph- 
ical researches, discoveries, and life will form the subject of 
the present paper. 

The history of the Boyle family affords one of the m: iny 
proofs which may be ad duced to show that instead of the 
English race degenerating by transplantation into Ireland it 
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is most frequently improved, both mentally and physically. 
Not one of the old Boyles of England had ever distinguished 
himself until Richard went to Ireland towards the close of 
the sixteenth century (1588S). He was the first to bring the 
name into notice; but the distinction which be attained, 
though honorable enough for the time and circumstances, 
was very different from that of several members of his pos- 
terity who were natives of Ireland and spent most of their 
lives in that country. Themost illustrious of all was Robert, 
his youngest son, the subject ot the — article, who was 
born at Lismore, in the county of Cork, January 25, 1626, 
and who, asa philosopher, has been ranked by all competent 
judge 8, al home H a nd abroa l, with Bae oh an d Ne ~wton. ik or 
the reasons already mentioned there are but few who are 
aware of what Robert Boyle has done for the advancement of 
science. Chemistry, especially, is largely indebted to him, 
and the indebtedness is acknowledged with gratitude and 
admiration by those who have most honorably distinguished 
themselves in that field since his time. Nor ean any intel- 
ligent lover of science reflect at the present day on the sug- 
gestions which he gave, and the predictions which he made 
when chemistry, as known to the moderns, was in its infaney, 
without being actuated by similar sentiments in regard to 
him. This we shall see as we proceed. 

But let us first understand how the family was introduced 
into Ireland, what has been its leading object, what has it 
done for the country, and how much has it changed in its 
sentiments and feelings. Without any disposition to revive 
prejudices, either religious or ethnological, it is incumbent 
on us to say that, like most Englishmen of his time, Richard 
Boyle came into Ireland not to do the Irish any good ; but to 
give all the aid in his power to oppress and persecute them. 
Nor had he any romantie views in doing so; he admits himself 
that his sole obje et was to make his fortune. He did his work 
well; his treatment of the Irish was such as to satisfy even 
Elizabeth; and he was rewarded accordingly with riches, titles, 
and honors. He occupies a prominent niche in British biog- 
raphy as “ the great Earl of Cork ;” although in the great 
cyclopeedias and biographical works of continental Europe 
his name is not mentioned except as the father or grandfather 
of the Boyles born in that country whose people it was his 


boast to have done so much to ¢ rush.* It seems that whe on 
Even in the Nouvelle Bi graphie Générale—the most e« =p lete work of the 
kind vet atte mpted there is no biogr uphy of Richard ;: althouch sket« hes are 


given of Roger (Earl of Orrery), John, and Charles, as well as of Robert, the 
philosopher. 
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Richard went to Ireland his whole wealth amounted to 
£27 3s.; thisis his own account ;* but those who knew his 
circumstances deny that he crossed the Channel with as 
much as £10. 

This, however, would have been no discredit to him, but 
the contrary, had he acquired his subsequent wealth by fair 
means. It is not very clear what his occupation was when 
he first got employment from the government in Ireland ; 
his biographers prefer to speak of this in general terms, as 
follows: ‘* The business in which he was engaged afforded 
opportunities of acquiring a comprehensive and aceurate 
knowledge of the kingdom and of the state of pubiie affairs, 
which he did not neglect duly to improve.’’*+ Some have 
alleged that the “business” thus alluded to was not very 
honorable ; but that it was highly profitable we have sufli- 
cient evidence. We are told by his admirers that soon after, 
“by several advantageous purchases at a time when land 
was of precarious tenure and consequently cheap, he laid the 
foundation of his future ample estate.” In addition to the 
lands thus acquired, Mr. Boyle purchased for a nominal price 
the whole Irish estate of Sir Walter Raleigh, consisting of 
not less than 12,000 acres, in the counties of Cork and 
Waterford. To Boyle this by itself was a source of wealth 
even then, whereas Raleigh was too generous to avail him- 
self of profits obtained under such cireumstances. In a short 
time after his new purchase Mr. Boyle is knighted by his 
patron, G. Carew, the Lord Deputy ‘of Ireland ; the next 
honor he receives is the office of Privy Counsellor for the 
province of Munster. He was not slow in proving himself 
worthy of these honors ; but how did he do so? It seems 
that in all eases he first studied his own interest, and next 
that of England. 

“* With aview to both these objects,” says his biographer, 
‘*he took eare to let his estates to English Protestants only, 
and to erect several towns and boroughs as well as some eas- 
tles for their security.” Thus, he would not allow the Irish 
the privilege of purchasing their own lands, even though 
they were Protestants. He brought over from England, 
Scotland, and Wales, persons whose chief recommendations 
were that they hated the Irish very much and the religion of 
their own ancestors still more. He is liberally rewarded ac- 
cordingly ; for we are told that “ his conduct was so much 

* Works of Robert Boyle, vol. i, p— vii 
¢ Ree’s Cyclop., vol. v, art. Richard Boyle 
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approved that in 1612 he was promoted to the dignity of 
Privy Counsellor for the Kingdom of Ireland, and in 1616 to 
the rank of peerage by the title of Baron of Youghall, and 
in 1620 to that of Viscount Dungarvan and Ear! of Cork.’’* 
Sut it was not alone by fostering the enemies of Ireland on 
her own soil, with her own money and resources, that Mr. 
Boyle, of Hertfordshire, thus became the Great Earl! of Cork. 
Ove of his warmest admirers tells us that “in the exercise 
of the powers with which he was invested he assiduously 
executed the rigorous laws of Queen Elizabeth against the 
Papists ; and for the more effectual suppression of the popish religion 
and warship he shut Up sere val mass-houscs both in Dublin and in 
the country.”* This, of course, was highly meritorious ; but 
let us hear his biographer a little farther. ‘ He was also 
active,” we are admiringly informed, ** in providing a regular 
and competent subsistence for the army, and in transplanting 


oh) 


a multitude of barbarous Trish ** si pls, or clans, out of the fertile 
and well cultivated province of Leinster into the wilds and deserts 
of the cou nly of hi rry. t 

We need not give any more particulars to show how 
Richard Boyle earned the distinction of “the Great Earl of 
Cork ” except to remark that the towns which he was instru- 
mental in building * for the benefit of the English interest 
aud the Protestant religion’? were Lismore, Iniskeen, Castle- 
town, Cloghuakilty, and Bandon, each of which bears un- 
mistakable traces to the present day of the anti-Irish and in- 
tolerant spirit which actuated their founder. Even Sir Richard 
Cox, who has written a History of Ireland for the express 
purpose of showing how admirably that country has been 
governed by England, does not pretend to make Richard 
Boyle great on any other ground than that of his efficiency 
as a British instrument in the subjection of ‘the sister 
Island.” * The noble Earl of Cork, lord high treasurer,” says 
that astute historian, “ was one of the most extraordinary 
persons either that or any other age hath produced with re- 
spect to the great and just acquisitions of estate that he 
made, and the public works that he began and finished for 
the advancement of thi Enelish interest and the Protestant religion 
in Ircland,’ &e.t Thus, he was a great man because he took 
all he could from the Irish and gave them as little as he 
could, so that when Cromwell saw what he had done he de- 
clared, in a paroxysm of enthusiastic admiration, that “if there 


* Ibn. 9 + Loc. cit 


t . i 
¢ Introduction tothe second volume of Cox's History of Ireland. 
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had been an Earl of Cork in every province it would have 
been impossible for the Irish to have raised a rebellion.” 
The Earl himself has left the world his biography, a very 
curivus, verbose, vainglorious document, which has been 
saved from oblivion only by the just fame of the philosopher 
in Whose life it has been embodied. Some idea may be 
formed of its character by the first paragraph, which is as 
foll IWS? 


“Sir Richard Boyle. knighted Earl of Corke, his trne remembrances: ly 
Sir Richard Bovle, knighted Lord Boyle, Baron of Youg hall, Viseount Dun- 
garvan, Earl of Corke, Lord High Treasurer of Ireland, one of his M ijes- 


ty’s honorable Privy Council, and one of the two Lords Justices for this 


government of this kingdom, do commend these true remembrances to 
) 


posterity this 23d dav of June. anno Domini 166 », having lived in the 


kingdom of Ireland full forty-four years, and so long after as it shall 


please Almighty God.”— Works of Robert Boyle, vol. i., p. vii. 

The “true remembrances” are set forth in due course. 
The editor of Boyle’s works makes some comments at t!.e con- 
clusion of the autobiography, commencing thus: “This noble 
earl continued in great prosperity till the breaking out of the 
rebellion in Treland in L641 53 and the county of Corke was 
the last that suffered under the violence of the Papists, 
being the pS inhabited with English of any part of that 
kingdom by the plantations made by his lords hip, and was in 
a great measure preserved by his generosity aud diligence.’’* 
Much pains as he had taken it would seem that he had not 
entirely succeeded in crushing the * Papists,” or weakening 
them so much that they could manifest no resentment. This, 
however, is all we care to say about him ; and our motive 
in stating the above facts is simply to vindicate the truth of 
history; because it is said of Robert Boyle, as of Swift, 
Sterne, Berkeley, Wellington, and others, that he was, in- 
deed, born in Ireland, but of English parentage, the obvious 
meaning of the phrase being that his native country has no 
claim upon him, as it was only by accident she product ed 
him—an argument which would apply with equal foree to 
Washington, who, had he not been a rebel, would have been 
claimed in a similar manner as soon as he had rendered him- 
self illustrious, and attained so high a rank among the bene- 
factors of mankind. 

Our object is not to depreciate the character of ‘the great 
Earl of Cork,” or to represent him in an odious light ; we 


mereiy want to show that, far from degenerating, the princi- 


© Ibid, p, xi 
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pal members of his Irish posterity have proved much better 
men, in every respect, than he. Without mentioning the 
philosopher at all, the earl’s son, Roger, Earl of Orrery, was 
amuch greater man than his father, although he was so 
much Irish—having been more at Lismore—that he refused to 
eave the country to finish his education in England, and 
was accordingly educated in Dublin. He is therefore 
spoken of by the French historians, not as an Englishman, 
but as “un guerrier irlandais, frére de Robert Boyle;’’* not as 
the son of the great Earl of Cork, but as the brother of one 
who was no earl. Roger faithfully served Charles I. to the 
last; and when it failed him to save his life he lost no time 
in attempting to secure the throne for Charles IT. in opposi- 
tion to the Parliament. Even Cromwell respected him for 
his fidelity as much as he esteemed him for his military tal- 
ents. He knew how valuable an adherent such a man would 
prove if he could only persuade him to espouse his cause. 
Accordingly, when it was found that he was preparing to 
leave the country, ostensibly to visit the Spaw for the good 
of his health, but really to apply to Charles IT. for a com- 
mission to raise forces in Ireland for his restoration, the Pro- 
tector invited him to an interview, assuring him that he 
would incur no risk by meeting him. 

During this interview he was informed that the Com- 
mittee of State was quite aware of the object of his leaving 
the kingdom, and that they had determined to make an 
ex: umple of him had not Cromwell inte rposed to save him. 
To convince him of this the latter put some of his own 
letters into his hands. This impressed him so strongly in 
favor of Cromwell that he agreed at once tu serve him faith- 
fully. He was told that no oaths nor engagements would be 
imposed upon him, but that he would get the command of 
a general officer. He received the commission and proved 
as brave as he was faithful. Cromwell liked him so well for 
the important services he had rendered his cause that as 
soon as he assumed the protectorate he made him his chief 
confidential counsellor, Even now he did not forget the 
exiled king, but tried to unite the two families by a marriage 
between Charles and Cromwell’s daughter, Frances, and 
only failed beeause the lady was unwilling. The Irish 
rebels had no mere y to expect from him; he was their un- 
compromising enemy as well as his father; but he fought 


* Vide Nouvelle Biog. Gén., tome vii. p. 1u3 
VOL. XIV.—-NO. XXVIII. 5 
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them fairly, like a soldier ; did not plunder and persecute 
them for their religion, like the * Great Earl.” He did so 
well in Ireland that he was offered a commission to govern 
Scotland for one year; this he agreed to accept on condition 
that he could carry on the government as he thought proper 
himself; and the result was that both the Scotch and Crom- 
well were satisfied with his administration. 

And how different was his conduct in all this from that 
of his father, “ the Great Earl!” But he is still more honor- 
ably distinguished from the latter. Richard Boyle of Her- 
fordshire was always ready to put powerful rebels out of the 
way in any way he could; but Roger Boyle of Lismore, county 
of Cork, preferred to give all a fair chance of vindicating them- 
selves. A noble illustration of this is to be found in his success- 
ful op »position to the odious measure introduced by the Puritans 
to decimate the royal party by cutting off the head of eve ry 
tenth man. Not only did he serve Cromwell faithfully until 
his death; he also adhered with equal fidelity to his son, 
Richard, until the latter dissolved Parliament, “and there ‘by 
virtually surrendered the government. As the C romwell 
family had no longer any claim upon him, he now exercised 
his influence in favor of Charles II. ; and his Majesty was so 
much pleased with his general character, as we ll as his 
talents, that one of his first acts on ascending the throne was 
to advance him from the dignity of Lord Broghill to that of 
Earl of Orrery, at the same time appointing him one of the 
lords justices for Ireland. 

Another important feature in his character in which he 
differed from his father and all his ancestors was his taste for 
the cultivation of literature. He published many works in 
prose and verse, including tragedy, comedy, and romanee ;* 
if these are no longer read and but seldom alluded to, how 
many others who were popular authors in their time whose 
yroductions have fallen into oblivion in a similar manner ? 

We will allude to one other member of the Beyle family 
before we turn our exclusive attention to our chiet subject, 
the philosopher ; our object being to show that if the char- 
acter of Roger exhibits an improvement on that of his 
father, the former was in turn excelled, both intelle ctually 
aud physically, by members of the family who were still more 
Irish thanhe. Thisi is true, for ex: unple, of John Boyle, Earl of 
Cork and Orrery, only son of the fourth Earl of ( rre ry, Whom 


* His dramimtic works were published in 1742, in two octavo volumes, by 
his grandson, John, Earl of Cork and Orrery. 
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his English friends used to call “Irish Jack” in his youth. 
He was one of the intimate friends of Swift, who esteemed 
him highly, and whose life he subsequently wrote under the 
title of “ Remarks on the life and writings of Dr. Swift,’ a 
work which is still read for its numerous popular anecdotes, 
as well as for the intimate knowledge ofits great subject which 
it displays. Another work of his which is still read is his 
“Translation of the Letters of Pliny the Younger, with Ob- 
servations on each letter and an Essay on Pliny’s Life, in 
two quarto volumes.” In addition to these, his ‘ Dis- 
course on the Theatre of the Greeks,’ ‘“ The Parallel of the 
Theatres,” and “ The Original of Tragedy,” are agreeably re- 
membered by scholars. At the time of his death he was en- 
gaged in writing a History of Tuscany, in the form of a series 
of letters, having spent more than two years at Florence col- 
lecting materials. He had only twelve letters written when 
he died; these were published after his death, in 1744 3 ‘and 
they are worthy the attention of every student of Tuscan 
civilization. 

The ‘Great Earl’? eould have done none of these 
things ; but John excelled that personage in perhaps. still 
more important affairs; while he was at least as good a 
Christian, he was far more tolerant of the Christianity of 
others; atleast he did not boast of “ shutting up mass-houses 3” 
nor of “transplanting a multitude of barbarous Irish septs 
or clans.’ Barbarous as the Irish were he learned amongst 
them that one may be a good Protestant and yet have no 
hatred to the Pope or his followers ; he learned also that one 
may be suflicieutly loyal to his King without oppressing his 
poor fellow countrymen. These sentiments he has foreibly 
expressed himselfin some verses annexed to his ‘* Translation 
ot Pliny -* 

‘With native freedom as with courage blest, 


Chains and each mark of thraldom we detest. 


Tis Lleaven’s great gift, ‘tis nature’s great decree, 
That none be slaves whom God himself made free. 
Revere we ought those powers which we entrust 
But to ourselves be resolutely qual, 


’ 


Thus it is that the English degenerate by transplantation 
into Ireland. Of course the earl who could give expression 
to sentiments like these, and at the same time suffer the 
priest and the mass-house to exist without hanging fhe one 
or demolishing the other, could not be regarded in those 
good old times as having any pretentions to greatness ; and 
accordingly John Boyle, Earl of Cork, is searcely mentioned 
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in British biography except as a very vulgar personage, 
while Richard Earl of Cork is held up even at the present 
day as a model of all that is great and commendable in an 
[rish landlord. 7 

But still more “degenerate,” is Robert Boyle ; if not he is 
spoken of, not as having anything to do with Treland, but as 
an English philosopher. No man could be more unlike an- 
other in his sentiments and feelings than this seventh son of 
Richard was unlike his father; and in nothing did he differ 
from him more than in the liberality of his views, especially 
in regard to those who differed with him in religion. We 
shall presently see that a more pious Christian has seldom, if 
ever, existed. He was a sincere and conscientious Protest- 
ant, but, far from hating the Catholics on this account, he 
was always in favor of allowing thei full liberty. In speak - 
ing of his opposition to all severities and persecution on 
account of religious belief, Bishop Burnet says: “I have 
seldom observed him to speak with more heat and indignation 
than when that came in his way.” Tlad it been otherwise, 
indeed he would have had but little claim to the title of a 
philos ypher. hut this is not the only sense in which Robert 
Boyle was liberal and cosmopolitan ; he was as free from arro- 
gance and aristocratic pride as he was from religious bigotry 
and intolerance. If he set any value on the rank and titles 
of his family, it was as a means of acquiring knowledge and 
advancing science; but even when considering them in this 
point of view he took eare not to excite pre, jucice 
against the humble and ignoraut. ‘A man of mean 
extraction,” he says, “is seldom admitted to the privacy 
aud secrets of great ones promiscnously, and scarce dares 
pretend to it, for fear of being censured sauey or an in- 
truder ; and titular greatness is ever an impediment to the 
knowledge of many retired truths that cannot be obtained 
without } imiliarity with meaner persons ah d such other condescen- 
Si0KS8 AS fons opinion in gre at men dis sap prove S and Ini ike 8 dis- 
gr ice ful.’ 

This he wrote in his youth, but it is characterized with 
the wisdom of mature age. Robert Boyle was born the same 
year that Bacon died. This coincidence has often been 
referred to as remarkable from the fact that the most ardent 
desire of Boyle through life was to pop vularize the experi- 
mental sas des hy “ by which alone,” he was wont to say, 
“we can make the greatest progress in useful knowle dge.” 





* Vorks, p. xu 
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There is but little in his early life that claims par- 
ticular attention in an article whose extent is necessarily 
limited. It is sufficient to remark in general terms that 
his constitution when a boy became very feeble, and 
continued so to the end of his life. It was not so much 
sv, however, as to prevent him from acquiring a large 
store of knowledge. There were few, if any, of his 
time more learned. In addition to his extensive scientific 
acquisitions he was acquainted with several languages, an- 
cient and modern, Oriental as well as European. Froin his 
childhood he had a veneration for learned men, and his purse 
was always open to those who needed his assistance. He loved 
learning for the power which it gave him over the secrets of 
nature; at the same time no one took more pains to diTuse 
its benefits. Not only did he contribute largely to the estab- 
lishing of several libraries, but wherever he stayed he made it a 
point to bring as many learned men toyether as possible, so 
that by their united e fforts the ey might make sume addition, 
however slight, to the ceneral stock of know ledge. Thus it 
was that he was instrumental in establishing the learned as- 
sociation which has since become so justly celebrated under 
the title of the Royal Society. Indeed the amount of service 
which he has done science altogether independently of his 
own writings would seem incredible were it not attested in a 
hundred forms ; for no one eared less for fame, or was more 
unwilling to give himself auy prominence. All who had any 
intercourse with him bear te stimony to his modesty ; the m ist 
lmpartis il of his many biographers tell us that in proportion as 
he became celebrated throughout Europe he became more 
and more modest.* He not only declined the honors of the peers 
age: he also declined the oflice of President of the Roval So- 
ciety, which he was instrumental in establishing, whereas his 
great cotemporary and corr spondent, Sir Isaac Newton was 
glad enough to accept the honor of knighthood and also the 
pre ‘sidency of the Royal Society.t So much averse was boyle 
to attracting any attention to his own efforts that wl 1 his 
friend Dr. Wallis prepared for publication an account of the 
principal members of the society, first known as the Invisible 
College, he caused him to alter it so that he might oce 1p) 


¥ al 

* Le nom de B " le devint lent ot Clébre dans toute l’Eu | 3a 
modestie s accroissait avec sa celéebrité. Ul refusa les honneurs dé uy 

il refusa méme b. poste de président de la Société Royale, que personne 

n’était plus digne que lui d’occuper Vour. Biog. Gén., Tome v p. 191, 
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niore modest position in it. In its altered state the account 


stands as follows : 














About the year 1645, while I lived in London, I had the opportu- 
I to be acquainted with divers worthy persons, inquisitive into natu- 
sophy and other parts of human learning, and particularly of 
th been called the new or experimental philos phy. We did by 
t, divers of us, meet weekly on a cet ay, to treat and dis- 
se of such affairs. Of which number w hn Wilkins, after- 
wards shop of Chester, Dr, Jonathan Go 5 George Ent. D1 
G mn, Dr. Merrit, doctors in physic; Mr. Samuel) Foster, then protessor 
omy at Gresham college, Mr. Theodore Haak, a German of the 
Palatinate, and then resident in London, who, I think, gave the first 
and first suggested those meetings, and many others, Thes¢ 
gs were held sometimes at Dr. Goddard's lodging in Wood street (or 
it place near), on occasion of his keeping an operator in his 
t g glasses for telescopes and microscopes; and sometimes 
’ pla Cheapsid som Ss at Gresham colie ( 
ir adjoining, Our business was (precluding matters of 
and » discourse and consider of philosophical in- 
ind ed tl re 0 is pu si * anatomy, geom rv, 
v, § itics, mag chemics, mec! ; l nat 
‘ rim state of these s I as t , cu ited at 
| Lhe Veal L648, 1649 s ot S be uy ioved 
O d, f is, then I, and soon aft Dr. God l, ou 
( i LV ! in Le lon contir “itor tt re is for 
vith them, when we had oceasion to be t » And those of us 
() l, with Dr. Ward, since | ry, Dr. R ph b 5 
1 le of Trinity college Dr. Petty, since Sir W 
Dr. Wi then an eminent 1 Oxford, and divers o S, 
Suc meetings in Oxtor ana rought those studies into fash- 
ion there, meeting first at Dr. Petty’s lodgings in an apothecary’s house, 
of the convenience of inspecting drugs, and the like, as there was 
‘ i 1; and after this remove to Ireland (though not so constantly) at 
t ng of Dr. Wilkins, then warden of Wadham college: and after 
this removal to Trinity college in Cambridge, at the lodgings of the hor 
Mr. Robert Boyle, then resident for divers years in Oxford. 
hese meetings in London continued, and after the king’s return, in 1660, 
\ nereased with the a@cession of divers worthy and honourable per 
1 were afterwards incorporated by the name of the Royal So 
tu continue to this day.” —Doyle’s Works, vol. i., p. 42. 


But let us see what was the scientific standing of Robert 
Boyle, or what has he done for science, for very little is 
remembered at the present day on the subject. The truth 
is he has done so much that verv few will be willing to 
believe the facts except those who have already more or less 
acquaintance with the subject. In order to justity this 
assertion we must remind the reader that he was the first 
wuong the moderns to deny the elementary character of 
earth, air, water, and fire ; the first to deny that there are 
but four elementary bodies; the first to show the difference 
between a chemical combination and a mixture of different 
substances ; and the first to prove the elasticity of the air. 
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None but those who know what wonderful discoveries have 
been made in chemistry since his time can appreciate this. 
They must at least be aware that whereas four elements were 
the most recognized in his time there are now ape i of 
sixty. There were two leading theories on the subject ; one 
was that of the Peripatetics and their disciples, thet there 
are but four; the other that of the Alchemists who would 
accept only three, namely, mereury, sulphur, and. salt. 
Those who did not accept one or tue other of these were 
regarded as infidels, at least as persons who had_ no intelli- 
gence. Accordingly Boyle had to write like one who had 
strong prejudices to contend against; he was anxious to 
remove error aud make it give way to truth; at the same 
time he wished to avoid giving offenee, or putting himself 
forward as an innovator, although he advocated no im- 
portant view in any form until he had first subjected it to a 
series of careful experiments. There is a remarkable simi- 
larity between the style and mode of argument of his 
» See ptical Chymist ” and the principal work of Galileo ;* 
there is, however, this luportant difference—that Boyle In- 
dulges in no sneers at any system of religion or its digni- 
taries. In a former article we have shown the spirit In 
which the great Florentine wrote ;+ we will now glanee at 
that in which Boyle wrote. One as well as the other p its 


his arguments in the form of a dialogue between two imag- 
nary — “Give me leave to add on this occasion,” 
says Eleutherus, ‘to what we now observed, that as confi- 
dently as some chemists and other modern innovators 
in philosophy are Wont to object against the Peripateties 
that from the mixture of these four elements there e yuld 
arise but an incousiderable variety of compound bodies, yet it 
the Aristotelians were but halfas welt versed in the works of nature 
as they are in the writings of their master, the proposed 
objection would not so calmly triumph.”¢ A page or two 
further on Coneades replies at ieveth, addueing strong 
arguments against the old system, but without openly 
avowing his want of faith. 





B yefo ‘ r any furthe to this disquisition, I cannot b 
her nu i it were to Db Wis 1 our ech tists had clearly 
formed us what kind of division of bodies by fire m det the 
‘ eiel ts; for itis near so eas is mal em to 
Quatuor Dialogi de duobus maximis Mundi Systematibus 
+ National Quarterly Review, vol. vi, No. xxiv., art. Galileo 
— vol. i, p. 467 
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k to determine distinetly the effects of heat, as I could easily mani 
if I had leisure to show them how much the ope rations of fire may he 
rsified by circumstances. But not wholly to pass by a matter of this 
rtaace, | will first take notice to you, that guaiacum, for instance, 
t with an open fire in a chimney, is sequestered into ashes and soot, 

is the same wood distilled in a retort does yield far other hetero- 
ities (to use the Helmontian expression), and is resolved into oil, 
f, vinegar, water, and charcoal; the last of which, to be reduced into 
s, requires, the being further calcined than it can be in a close vessel 
les, having kindled amber and held a clean silver spoon or some other 
ivé and smooth vessel over the smoke ot its tl ime, I observed the 
into which that fame condensed to be very different from anything 
| had observed to proceed from the steam of amber purposely (for 
is not usual) distilled per se in close vessels. Thus having, for 
s sake, kindled .camphire, and eatched the smoke that copiously 
nded out of the flame, it condensed into a black and unctuous scot, 


h would not have been guessed by the smell or other properties to 
proceeded from camphor: whereas having (as I shall otherwhere 
tully declare) exposed a quantity of that fugitive concrete to a gentle 


in a close glass vessel, it sublimed up without seeming to have lost 


ng of its whiteness, or its nature; both which I retained, though 
wards I so increased the tire as to bring it to fusion. And, besides 

‘ire, there are divers other bodies that I elsewhere name, in which 
leat in close vessels is not wont to make any separation of heterogenei- 
t only acommunieation of parts, those that rise first being homoge- 
thers,though subdivided into smaller particles; whence sub- 
been styled, the Peatles of the Chymists, But not here to 
} 





| elsewhere take notice of concerning common brimstone 


twice sublimed, that exposed toa moderate fire in st 





liming-pots,it 
ul into dry and almost tasteless flowers ; whereas, being exposed to a 


l tire it affords store of a saline and fretting li juor,; notto mention thie, 


rther observe to you that as it is considerable in the analysis 
sed bodies whether the fire act on them when they are exposed to 
1 air or shut up in close vessels, so is the degree of fire hy aici 
alysis is attempted of no small moment. For a mild balneum 
sever unfermented blood, for instance, but into phlegm and caput 
um, the latter whereof (which I have sometimes had), hard, brittle 


of divers colors, transparent almost like tortoise-shell, pressed by a 


i 
! tire in a retort, yields a spirit, an oil or two, and a volatile salt, 
les another caput mortuum, It may be also percinent to our pres 
design to take notice of what happens in the making and dis 





ot soap: for by one degree of fire the salt, the water, and the oil or 


tse where f that factilious concret ism we uy, being boiled up tozet er, 
easily brought to mingle and incorporate into one mass; bat by 
er and further degree of heat the same mass may be aqai lirided 


yt vleaginous a Ll aqueous, a saline and m earthy port. And so we 
‘bserve that impure silver and lead being exposed together to a 
ate tire will thereby ! 


ima, as they speak; whereas a much vehementer fire will « 


 colliquated into one mass and mingle 
irive Ol 


tt the baser metals (1 mean the lesd and the copper or othe 


from the silver, though not, for aught appears, separate them trot 


nother. Besides, when a vegetable abounding in tixed salt is 
zed by a naked tire, as one degree of heat will reduce it into as 3 


ashes may be vitrified and turned into glass, I will not stay to 


ne how far a mere chemist might on this occasion demand. if it be 


» chemists themselves teach us), so by only a further degree of 
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lawful for an Aristotelian to make ashes (which he mistakes for mere 
earth) pass for an element, because by one degree of fire it may be pro- 
duced, why a chemist may not upon the like principle argue that glass is 
oue of the elements of many bodies, because that also may be obtained 
from them barely by tire. I will not, I say, lose time to examine this, 
but observe that by a method of applyi g the tire such familiar bodies 
may be obtained from a concrete as chemists have not been able to separate 
either by barely burning it in an open tire or by barely distilling it in 
close vessels, For to me it seems very considerable, and I wonder that 
have taken so little notice of it, that I have not by any of the com- 


men ! 
mon ways of distillation in close vessels seen any separation of such a 


volatile salt as is afforded us by wood when that is first by an open fire 
divided into ashes and soot, and that soot is afterwards placed in astrong 
retort, and compelled by an urgent fire to part with its spirit, oil, and 
salt.”— Works, vol. 1, pp. 478-9 


This extract, though longer than is convenient for our 
limited space, can give but a faint idea of the many sugges- 
tions made by doyle in his **Se ‘ptical Chymist,” which, 
when considered at the present day in view of the many 
discoveries made in chemistry since his time, must be re- 
garded as prophetic. His experiments on the chemical phe- 
nomena of the atmosphere are the most aneient known at 
the present day ; if he was not the first who studied those 
phenomena bo one can say who lad done so before him. 
Such views as he has given us on the subject would attract no 
attention at the present day. as they may be found with but 


little modification in almost any school-book the same as we 


find the orbits, sizes, rates of motion, &e., of the different 
planets of our system, which, with their satellites, were dis- 


covered by several! as cPOHNO WETS, uit B rvle’s mode of 
demonstrating the elasticity of the air is interesting for the 


sane reason that Kepler’s mode of demonstrating the cor- 
rectness of his own great Laws is interesting. It many 
modern chemists illustrate the phenomena ef the air more 
elegantly than Boyle has dove, iiany astronomers have illus- 
trated Kepler’s Laws more elegantly than himself. But 
what student that has a imind of lis own or any respect for 
genius would not prefer the original, however defective it 
may be in style, especially w! he is in no danger of being 


deceived by those defects 7 It is im this spirit that we vive a 
brief extraet or two from Bovyle’s iilustrations; that is, we 
give them because they are curious; at the same time it is 
but fair to remind the reader tuat as they are but fragments 
taken almost at random, here aud there, from the philoso- 
pher’s accounts of his eX} rlineuis Luey cannot be regarded 
as doing justice to the author. After some general remarks, 


in a letter to his brother, des« rptive ol the air-pulnp, by 
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— , ‘ ; 

means of which the experiments were made, the philosopher 
proceeds tO say : 

* Your lordship will easily; 

there is a spring or elastical power in the air we live 








suppose that the notion I speak of is, t 


in; by w 





i2avy p, or spring of the air, that which I mean is this: that our air either 


consists of, or at least abounds with, parts of such a nature that in case 
compressed by the weight of the incumbent part of the 


they are vent or 

atmosphere, or by any other body, they do endeavor, as much as in them 
lieth, to free themselves from that pressure oy bearing against the con- 
tiguous bodies that keep them bent: and as soon as those bodies ar 
removed or reduced to give them way, by present I 
stretching out 


bodies that resist 


themselves, either quite or so far forth as the contiguous 
them will permit, and thereby expandins the whole 
parcel of air these elastical bodies compose. 








This notion may perhaps be somewhat further explained by conceiving 
the air near the earth to be such a heap of little bodies, lying one upon 
anothe r, as uay be rest mb ( l toa lee e of wool. FE r this (to ornit oth r 
likenesses tWixt them) consists of many slender and flexibl liairs, « ich 
of which may indeed, like a little spring, be « isily vent or rolled up, but 
vill also, like a spring t endeavoring to stretch itself out aga 
to 10 i both these hairs and th it il « rpu Oo Which W liken 
them do easily vield to ey ial pressures, yet ¢ them (by virtue 
of its structu endowed with a power or prince le of selt-dilatation, 





though the hairs may by a man’s hand 
crowded closer together and into a narrower room than suits best with 





( latur of the b nly, yet, whi Ist the compression lasts, there is int ie 
fleece they compose an endeavour outwards, whereby it continually thrusts 
1 that opposed its expansion; and, upon the removal 
rressure by opel ing the hand m re or less, the compress l 
spontaneously expand or disp] iv itself towards thie 

former more loose and free condition till the tleece hat 
rmer dimensions, or at least approached them as near 
ressing hand (perchance not quite opened) will permit. This 
l onis somewhat tere conspicuous in a dry sponge 
1a fleece of wool; Lut yet we rather chose to employ 
sion, beca it is not, like a sponge, an et body, 
ta number of slender and th » bodies, loosely complicated, as the 

uu l seems to be, i} ! 12 


Having placed the el isticity of the air beyond question, 
his next care is to demonstrate its weight. This too seenis 
very simple at the present day; the idea of the weight of 
the atmosphere is now almost as familiar to every person of 
ordinary intelligence as that of the atmosphere itself; but we 
must remember it was different in the time of Boyle; as little 
was known about it then as about the law of gravitation 
demonstrated by Newton. 


* But lest you should expect my seconding this reason by experience; 
and lest you should object, that most of the experiments, that 
ir, have been either barely pro- 








roposed to prove the gravity of the A i 
sed, or perhaps not accurately tried; I am content, before I pass fur- 


| \ 
t tion here, that | bladder containi: 
yy a packthread tied al 


r ar 
nea; 


her, tO nen 





ound a dry lamb’s 
} 





about two thirds of a pint, and compressed 
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to lose a grain and the eighth part of a grain of its former weight, by the 
recess of the air upon my having pricked it: and this was with a pair of 
scales, which, when a full bladder and the correspondent weight were 
in it, would manifest] ly turn either way with the 32d part of the grain. 
And if it be Sather Odeciel, that the air in the bladder was violently 





compressed by the packthread and the sides of the bladder, we might 
probably (to waive prolix answers) be dene ished with a reply, by setting 
down the different weight of our receiver, when emptied, and when full 


of uncomprossed air, if we could here procure scales fit for so nice an 
experiment; since we are informed, that in the German experiment, com- 
mended at the beginning of this letter, the ingenious triers of it found, 
that their glass vessel, ot the ¢ ipa ity of 832 measures, was lighter when 
the air had been drawn out of it, than be fore, by no less than one ounce 
a th ree-tenths, that is, an ounce and very near a third. But of the 
gravit ity « {the air, we n ay elsewhere have occasion to make further men- 





tion. vTakine it the n for gr inted, that the air is not devoid of weight, it 
will not be uneasy to concei - that that part of the atmosphere, wherein 
we live, being the lower part of it, amuaien tel eo nape esl 
! compressed by the weight of all those of the like nature, th t are 

directly over them; that is, of all the particles of air, that bi ed uy] 
n, reach to the top of the atmosphere.”— Works, p. 13. 


We need not refer at any further leneth to his experi- 
ments on the alr, ¢ r to the results of those experiments, to 
show how fully he nedhnatice the way for ¢ ‘avendish, Priestley, 
Hale S, and M: Ly hew 3 a need we assign ally more satis iC- 
tory reasous for the hi respect which the great Newton 
nad for his scientific genius, and which prompted him to give 
him lis views in relation even to gravitation and optics, in 
order to elicit his opinion on those subjects. Most of the 
biographers of Newton have been very careful to omit all 
allusion to this circumstance. If Brewster refers to it in his 
voluminous work it is in a very ambiguous, obscure way. 
But one of the letters of Newton, written on the subject to 
Hoyle, is still extant in the great astronomer’s own hand- 
vritiug, and is printed in fullin the edition of Boyle’s works 
now before us. The editor tells us that i5 had never been 
published before. If it has ever ap peared since in any other 
publication very few are acquainted with it. We will, there- 
tore, extract the Introductory part, omitting the philosopher's 
illustrative diagram and demonstration: 





“TIonoured Sir—I have so long deferred to send you my thoughts 
f physical quantities we speak of, that did I not esteem myself 
obliged by promise, I think I should be ashamed to send them at all. The 
truth is, my no s about things of this kind are so indige rag lam 
I well satisfl ‘ If in them: and what I am not satistied in, I ean 
scarce esteem fit to be communicated to others; especially in a natural 
philosophy, where there is no end to fancying. But because I am 
indebted to you, and yesterday met with a friend, Mr. Manlyverer, who 
told me he was going to London, and intended to give you the trouble of 





a visit, I could not forbear to take the op) ortunity of convey iis to 


you by him. 
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“It being only an explication of qualities which you desire of me, I 
shall set down my apprehensions in the form of suppositions, as follows: 
And first, I suppose, that there is diffused through all places an ethereal 
substance, capable of contraction and dilatation, strongly elastic, a l, in 
a word, much like air in all respects, but far more subtile. 

a suppose this ether pervades all gross bodies. but yet so as to stand 
parer in their pores than in free spaces, and so much the rarer, as their 
pores are less. And this 1 suppose (with others) to be the cause why 
light incident on those bodies is refracted towards the perpendicul: ir; why 
to well polished metals cohere in a receiver exhausted of air; why stands 
sometimes up to the top of a glass pipe, though much higher than 30 
inches: and one of the main causes, why the parts of all bodies cohere ; 
also the cause of filtration, and of the rising of water in small glass pipes 

the surface of the stagnating water they are dipped into: for I sus- 
pect the ether may stand rarer, not only in the insensible pores of bodies, 
but even in the very sensible cavities of those pipes. A id.the same 
principle may cause menstrunums to pervade with violence the pores of 
the bodies they dissolve, the surrounding ether, as well as tlhe atmos- 
phere, pressing them together. 

*]T suppose the rarer ether within bodies, and the denser w 
lot to be te rminated in a mathematical superticies, but to grow 
into one another; the external ether beginning to grow rarer, and the 
internal to grow denser, at some little distance from the superticies of the 


a! ove 


rut them, 





. lig 
racnualy 


body, and running through all degrees of density in the intermediate 
spaces, And this may be the cause why light, in Grimaldo’s experiment, 
passing by the edge of a knife, or other opake body, is turned aside, and 


as it were refracted, and by that refraction makes several colors.” 
Boyle's Works, vol. i., p. exii. 

It would be vain to attempt to compress into a periodical 
article even the briefest analysis of miscellaneous works like 
those of Boyle, which fill six thick quarto volumes ; all we un- 
dertake, therefore, is to make such observations as occur to us 
on the portions which have interested us most, and ask our 
readers, as we proceed, whether their author is uot worthy 
of being remembered. That this is as much as we could 
pretend to accomplish will be readily admitted, when it is 
berne in mind that the tables of contents alone cf the dif- 
ferent volumes would oceupy a considerable proportion of 
the space which we can devote to this article. We cannot 
make room for all the titles; we must, in general, content 
ourselves with those of the philosopher’s most remarkable 
productions, 

In the first volume we have his “ New Experiments Phys- 
ico-mechanical touching the Spring of the Air and its Eileects,” 
aud a “ Defenee of the Doctrine touching the Spring and 
Weieht ot the Air.’ We have another defence of the same 
experiments, because their being pew at the time caused them 

» be attacked by many. Another curious essay bearing on 
the same subject is that entitled “ An Examen of Iobbes’s 
Dialogus Physicus de Natura Aéris, &e., with an Appendix 
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touching Mr. Hobbes’s Doctrine of Fluidity and Firmness.” 
We have also “ Some Specimens of an Attempt io make 
Chemical Experiments useful to illustrate the Notions of the 
Corpuscular Philosophy ;” ‘The Sceptical Chymist ; or 
Chymico-Physical Doubts and Paradoxes touching the Ex- 
perime nts where by vulgar Spargy rists are wont to endeavor 
to evince their Salt, Sulphur, and Minerals to be the true 
Principles of Things;’’ ‘* Experiments and Considerations 
touching Colors ;” “* The Experimental History of Colors,” 
&e. 

These are but a few of the topics treated in the first 
volume, and all were new at the time ; in order, therefore, to 
do justice to the genius of the author, we must take the 
latter fact into account in examining his works; that is, we 
must not compare them with works written more than a 
century later, and which embrace the results of the re- 
searches of many investigators. This would not be fair ; 
but no comparison made by an intelligent person would 
derogate in the least from the credit which is justly due to 
Boyle for his undoubted originality and foresight, although 
his modesty is everywhere apparent, even in his titles. He 
states nothing dogmatically ; on the contrary, he lays down 
his most important propositions as opinions which may be 
erroneous, rather than as facets which cannot be dispute d. 

The second volume opens with ‘* Some Considerations 
touching the Usefulness of Experimental Philosophy.” 
This is followed by three essays on the same subject ; then we 
are presented with a fourth essay, which is entitled ‘ Di- 
gression concerning those that would erclude the Di ity from 
intermeddling with Matter.’ We have similar essays on the 
“ Usefulness of Natural Philosophy.” In connection with 
these there are three remarkable essays on the ‘ pathological, 
demeiotical, and hygienial parts of physic.” More curious 
and interesting still are the * New Experiments and Obser- 
vations touehing Cold.” Many who pretend to make great 
discoveries at the present day and speak like oracles would 
do well to read these essays carefully. We would particu- 
larly recommend to our boards of health such essays as that 
entitled a ‘ Sceptical Consideration of the Heat of Cellars in 
Winter and their Coldness in Summer.’ 

Still more philosophical is the third volume. Even at 
the present day, when the various subjects upon which it 
treats have exercised the abilities of so many learned 
and indefatigable investigators, all of whom have flourished 
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since the time of Boyle, it is instructive as well as interest- 
ing. Of this character is the essay on the origin of Forms 
and Idealities with which the volume opens; that onthe New 
Experiments concerning the relation between Light and Air ; 
New Pneumatical Experiments about Respiration ; of doing 
by Physical Knowledge what is wont to require Manual 
Skill. Each of these would well repay perusal, even in the 
present boasted age; and the same remark will apply still 
more emphatically to the author’s admirable papers on the 
Rarification of the Air; the Pressure of heavy Solids and 
Fluids ; the Perviousness of Glass ; Experiments to make fire 
and flame stable and ponderable. 

Of the numerous papers which we have in the fourth 
volume the most interesting are those on “The Growth of 
Metalsin their Ore; the “Mechanieal origin of Heat and Cold;”’ 
‘Mechanical production of Odors; “Natural History of the 
ILuman Blood;” “Porosity of Bodies;” «Experimental History 
ol Mineral Waters.” Those who carefully examine these and 
are capable of forming an intelligent estimate of their char- 
acter will readily admit that, had their author written 
nothing else, he would have been justly entitled to rank as a 
philosopher; nay, indeed, there is much in this volume 
Which is singularly prophetic, clearly pointing as it does to 
facts and phenomena which were then entirely unknown, but 
which have since rendered many discoverers illustrious. 


bh) 


The most interesting papers in the fifth volume are those 
which discuss different kinds of motion, the causes of the 
insalubrity and salubrity of the air, final causes of natural 
things, hydrostatics applied to the materia medica, &e. The 
sixth volume is vecupied chiefly by the author’s extensive 
correspondence with the most eminent phil sopers and sclen- 
tific men of his time. Many of these letters are highly in- 
structive ; they not only show the esteem and even venera- 
tion which some of the most learned of his contemporaries 
had for Boyle ; they also embrace scientific facts and sugges- 
tions which philosophers of the present day would have 
the world consider as having never been thought of anterior 
to their time. 

That Boyle has written essays that are not of much 
value is very true; it is equally true that he was not always 
correct in his opinions, but that, on the contrary, his views 
were sometimes visionary. But of what philosopher cannot 
the same be said? Was the divine Plato himself always 
right? Was not even the Stagirite sometimes egregiously 
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wrong? Kepler, the legislator of the heavens, while de- 
veloping the great Laws which have rendered him immortal, 
often indulged in the most puerile speculations. How 
much did Galileo write which he acknowledged himself was 
of no value, and which is sometimes reprinted in his works 
only because it is his? Still more emphatically may this be 
said of the great Newton, who left re aus of paper closely 
written which the most enthusiastic of his admirers could 
not regard as possessing any Intrinsic arorg even so much 
value in any sense as woul | justify their publication. 

It may be admitted that the ess: iys of Boy le on medicine are 
rather out of place; or at least that the subj ject Was one upon 
which he was not well qualified to write ; and yet they con- 
tain many hints and facts which are not without value. A 
similar remark may be made in reference to his essays on the 
Origin and Virtues of Gems; the Martyrdom of Theodora and 
Didymus, his Diseourse ot Quicksilver growing hot with 
Gold, and two or three others on kindred sub jects. Many 
have objected to his theological writings ; his Meditations 
have been severally satirized by Swift ;* similar attacks have 
been made on other essays of his written in the same spirit. 
In our opinion he would have pursued a more judicious 
course in leaving the treatment of theological subjects to the 
churchmen. But if we compare his theological writings 
with those of Newton we shall see that his are at least as 
good as those of the great astronomer. If it be alleged that 
they have not exereised much influenee, if only for the reason 
that most persons who study theology preter to take up 
the works of professional theologians, the fact may be ad- 
mitted without any prejudice to the author's fame ; but if 
his researches in this field did not influence others, the "y exer- 
cised a very decided and salutary influence on himself. We 
have evidence of this in all his writings, for no one has done 
more to reconcile the teachings of science with those of re- 
ligion; nor has any divine or pulpit orator made better use 
of Seripture than Boyle has of science asa means of inspir- 
ing suitable ideas of the Deity. <A passage or two from his 
writings will sufficiently illustrate this. 

In showing that the study of natural philosophy, far from 
being injurious to religion, as many pretended in his day as 
they do now, he Says that ** The consideration of the vast- 
ness, beauty, and regular motions of the heaveuly bodies, 


See the Dean’s Meditations on a Broomstick, and the note prefixed to it, 
in Bohn’s edition of Swift's works. 
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the excellent structure of animals and plants, besides a mul- 
titude of other phenomena of nature, and the subserviency 
of most of these to man, may justly induce him, as a rational 
creature, to conclude that this vast, beautiful, orderly, and, 
in a word, many ways adinirab'e system of things that we 
call the world was framed by an author supremely powerful, 
wise, and good, can searee be denied by an intelligent and 
unprejudiced considerer.” 
Need we say that no professional theologian has uttered 
a nobler sentiment than this, or one better calculated to do 
good? But Boyle has uttered better, if sueh be possible ; he 
has done so in the following briet passages, although the style 
in which he clothes his ideas is by no means a model in its kind : 
‘“‘ But treating elsewhere purposely of this subject, it may here 
suffice to say that God has couched so many things in his 
visible works that the clearer light a man has the more he 
may discover of their unobvious exquisiteness, and the more 
clearly and distine tly he may diseern those qualities that lie 
more obvious. And the more wonderful things he discovers 
in the works of nature, the more auxiliary proofs he meets 
with to establish and enforce the argument drawn from the 
universe and its parts, to evince that there is a God; which isa 
proposition of that vast weight and importance that it ought 
to endear everything to us that is able to confirm it, and afford 
us new motives to acknowledge and adore the divine Author of 
things. To be told that the eyeis the organ of sight, and that 
this is performed by that faculty of the mind which, from its 
function, is called visive, will give a man but a sorry account 
of the instruments and manner of vision itself, or of the 
knowledge of that Opificer, who, as the Seripture speaks, 
‘formed the eye.” And he that can take up with this easy 
theory of vision will not think it necessary to take the pains 
to dissect the eyes of animals, nor study the books of mathe- 
maticians, to understand vision; and accordingly will have 
but mean thoughts of the contrivance of the organ and the 
skill of the artificer in comparison of the ideas that will be 
suggested of both of them to him that, being profoundly 
skilled in anatomy and opties, by their help takes asunder 
the several coats, humors, and muscles, of which the exqui- 
site dioptrical instrument consists; and having separately 
considered the figure, size, consistence, texture, diaphaneity 
or opac ity, situation, and connection of each of them, and 
their co: iptation in the whole eye, shall discover, by the help 
of the laws of optics, how a dmirable this little organ is fitted 
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to receive the incident beams of light and dispose them in 
the best manner possible for completing the lively represen- 
tation of the almost infinitely various objeets of sight.” 

The best feature of the theology of Boyle after all is its 
unquestionable sincerity. He not only wrote and spoke in 
favor of Christianity himself, but liberally paid others for 
doing so. He caused the Gosnels to be translated into several 
languages and sent to different Heathen nations at his own 
expense ; he contributed £300 to their propagation in New 
England. One less modest than he would have preferred 
sending his own writings to the Heathen rather than those of 
others; but he engaged Dr.iPococke, the learned Orientalist, to 
translate Grotius’ treatise “ De veritate Christiane Religionis”’ 
into Arabic. Itis true that there are many who, while very 
ready to attend to the spiritual condition of the heathen in 
distant parts of the world, make no effort to relieve their 
suffering fellow-countrymen ; it was otherwise, however, 
with Robert Boyle, who, as Bishop Burnet informs us trou 
his own knowledge, devoted £1,000 annually to charities. 
Not content with all this he inserted a clause in his will 
establishing an annuity to provide for a series of eight lectures 
annually in defence of Christianity; or, to use the words of 
the testator, “for proving the Christian religion against 
notorious infidels—namely, atheists, theists, pagans, Jews. 
and Mohammedans; not desce nding lowe rlo GARY controve rsue s that 
are AMONE Christians themselves.’ * 

The words we have marked in italies are particularly 
characteristic of the Philosopher ot Lismore ; no words he 
has written do him more honor. Written as they were on one 
of the last days of his life, they show that he was iiberal and 
benevolent towards those who differed with him in religion, 
when he could have had no worldly motive in being so. It 
was his wish that no distinction should be made between 
Protestant or Catholic, and that one more than the other 
should not be offended by any of the divines annually chosen 
to deliver the lectures. At first sight this Inay seem a miat- 
ter of little importance, but its effect on the English mind 
has been very great. Even Bishop Burnet admitted that 
he was influenced by it himself; a similar admission was 
made by Dr. Paley more than a century later, and there has 
been but little bigotry since in the Anglican Chure 





i. Here, 


* Mr. Elilot, of Roxbury, Massachusetts, used to address him, in 1689 


“ charitab indefatigable, nursing father.”’—Buyle's W , Vol. i, p. cevii 


VOL. XIV.—NO. XXVII. 6 
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too, we may pause for a moment to remind the reader of 
the * degeneracy” of Boyle of Lismore as compared to Boyle 
of Herfordshire, “ the great Earl of Cork.” The influence of 
each is felt to the present day; that of the p hilosopher 

throughout Christendom, but that of the great Lord only in 
Ireland. And what a contrast in the latter! While the 
lessons of the father are those of lasting strife and oppression, 
the lessons of the son are those of liberality, tolerance, and 
benevolence. 

One who has done so much for science as Robert Boyle 
could not have been otherwise than learned; but he did not 
devote himself exclusively to the sciences. He spoke sev- 
eral languages, including Latin, French, and Italian. More 
than one of his biographers tell us that he was acquainted 
with at least three of the Oriental languages. Be this as it 
may, his stock of knowledge was immense and multifarious. 
The most learned men of his time bear willing testimony to 
this fact. Both Sydenham and Wallis dedicated their great- 
est works to him.* Nor was he less admired abroad than he 
was at heme; some of the most illustrious foreigners corre- 
sponded with him, as with a superior being. The learned 
Boerhaave admired him as “the ornament of his age and 
country,” and asserted that it was he who **succeeded to the 
genius and inquiries of Bacon.” “Which of Boyle’s writings 
sball I recommend ?” says the same philosopher. “ All of 
them,” he answers. To this he adds: To him we owe the 
secrets of fire, air, water, animals, vegetables, fossils ; so 
that from his works may be deduced the whole system of 
Natural Knowledge.”+ Francisco Redi, another great thinker 
of his time, calls him “the greatest man that ever was, and 
perhaps ever will be, for the discovery of natural causes.’’t 

In speaking of what he did for chemistry Bishop 
Burnet remarks that he engaged in that science “ with none 
of those ravenous and ambitions designs that drew many into 
them. His design was only to find out nature, to see into 


‘Sydenham, in dedicating to him his Methodus eurandi Febres, &c., 
addressed him as illustrissimoet excellentissimo.”— Works, vol. i, p. Ixxxvii. 
Dr. Needham, another philosopher, dedicated to him his Disquisitio 
Anotomica p Jorm ato Foetu, calling him “ nobilissimo, clarissimo,” &c.—TIb. 
ih ie quel de ses écrits, s’écrie Boerhaave, qui était avee raison un grand 
adinirateur de Boyle, puis-je louer? Tous. Nous lui devons les seécrets 
du feu, de l'air, de l'eau, des animaux, des veuét LX, des fossiles ; de sorte 
que de ses onvrages peut étre deduit le systéme entier des sciences physiques et 
naturelles.’’ Nouvelle Biog. Gén., tome vil, p. 191. See Boerhaave’s Methodus 
duscendi medi mam 


t Redi’s Works, 4to, Florence, 1724. 
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what principles things might be resolved and of what they 
were eomposed.”* Dr. Shaw is, if possible, still more em- 
phatic in his admiration. ** Here,” he says, “* wasa noble 
soul; a true philosophical mind, well seasoned with humanity, 
beneficence, and goodness. After he had led us through all 
the regions of nature, considered her various productions, 
showed us their uses and the manner of converting them to 
our several purposes, convinced us that we live in a world 
most wisely contrived wherein numberless good designs are at 
once carried om with unceasing variety and manifested that all 
the beings and all the bodies we know jointly conspire, as 
one whole, in bringing about the great ends of nature.”’* With- 
out further testimony this, we think, ought tosatisfy even those 
unacquainted with the works of Boyle, that no philosopher 
who has written in the English language has stronger claims 
on the gratitude of a!l who value the natural sciences for the 
service they render mankind. Locke is the only one who 
cau be compared to him in the unsullied lustre of his char- 
acter. Assuming the author of the Novum Organum to 
have been innocent of the worst charge preferred against 
him, yet even his own biographers place Boyle above him in 
the moral scale; nor do they deny that the philosopher of 
Lismore has, upon the whole, done quite as much good for 
mankind as the great Chaneellor. The discoveries of New- 
ton are, indeed, grander and more striking than those of 
Boyle; but are they more useful? have they contributed 
more to human comfort or to the development of the 
human mind? If some maintain the affirmative, even these 
will hardly claim that the philosopher who wrote an elabo- 
rate work to prove that the Pope was Antichrist, who 
put himself to much expense and trouble, and exercised all the 
influence he possessed in order to prevent a scientific and 
learned man from receiving an academic degree for no better 
reason than that his religion differed from his own and from 
that of his friends—was so wise or philosophical a man, 
after all, so good a moralist, or so guod a statesman, not to 
mention his religion, as the philosopher who loved no one the 
less for differing with him in opinion, who regarded religious 
intolerance as the worst kind of oppression, because its 
object is to shackle the mind, and who accordingly protested 
against it with his last breath. 


* Preface to Dr. Shaw's Abridgment of Bovle’s Philosophical Works. Lon- 
don, 1738 
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None set a higher value on the discoveries of Newton 
than we; none more highly admire his many excellent qual- 
ities; we have devoted as much labor and research to the 
works of Bacon as perhaps any other periodical writer of the 
present day, so that none whom we could influence should 
fail to profit by their teachings. There are many other phi- 
losophers, ancient and modern, with whom we have taken 
similar pains; but Boyle is the most admirable character we 
have met with in the whole range of philosophy, science, 
and literature ; and if instead of being born in Ireland he had 
been a Hindoo, a Laplander, or an African, we would have 
sought to do him equal justice, and to prove that wherever 
his ancestors were born, whether they were persons, who 
threw down mass-houses. or * transplanted multitudes of 
barbarous septs” from their own soil into ‘“*the wilds and 
deserts,” he was not a degenerate son, but far nobler than 
any of his aneestors—vastly superior to any “great Earl” 
that ever oppresse “a gene rous pe ople . . 


Art IV ood and 1 Adulteratione, compost TF | the R ports of the 
Analytic Sanitary Commission of the “ Laneet” in the years 
Ikol to 1854, inclusive. By Arruur Uren Hassat, M.D., Chiet 
Analyst of the Commission, London, L855. 


a Physiologie du qout ; ou Meditations de Gastronomie Trans- 
ndante: Ouvrage Chedrique, Histrique et a Cordre du jour. 
Par M,. Britnar Savanin, Membre de piusieurs Societés Sa 
vantes. Paris, 1835. 
3. Physiological Chemistry. By Professor C. G. Leuwann. Phila- 
lelphia, 1866. 
§. Des Falsifieations des Substances alimentaires et des Moyens 
Chimiques de les reconnaitre. Par Jutes Garnier er Cu, 


llareEL. Paris 

Tuoven psychologists vary in determining the exact line 
of demarcation which separates instinct from reason, yet the 
main differences are so easy to grasp that, practicaliy, no 
difficulty is experienced in assigning the actions of animals to 
the operation of the one or the other cause. Thus we set 
down as the result of instinet the architectural industry of 
the beaver, for the reason that it exhibits none of the 
vagueness and fluctuations which mark the progressive ten- 
dencies of reason. But, perhaps, in no respect do the 
essential differences between these faculties appear so strongly 
aus in the seleetion of those articles of food which nature 
designed for the sustenance of the various animal tribes. 
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The brute creation display an unerring 


accuracy in this 
choice, 


not only by the ‘avoidance of articles of a positive ‘ly 
noxious sort, but in choosing substances which admit of the 
speediest assimilation with the tissues of the body. We all 


know that the herbivora, whose alimentary canal is adapted to 
slow and elaborate digestion, confine themselves to an herbal 
h certain differences aeeordi ig 
ph ysiology has prove l the 


a" ’ , ] 

dietary, and even this as 
suitableness of grass, hay, rice, 
&e., to the organie and 


struetural condition of 


the anima 
This provision was indeed indispensable, since nothing but 
Innate disce rhinent could guide 


selection of La pal lo od. 
take the pi ace of i 


unreasouliug creatures in the 
With man, reason and experience 
inet ; nor can we determine es —— 
an linpe riec baba of dietetics has SS 1 past tlines 
over human hole and longevity till enlightene experience 
and sound science demonstrate the ewer suitableness of some 
to the wants and conditions of the human frame 

We know that the various nations which people the earth 
exhibit the greatest possible diversity ip the quality aud prep- 
aration of their fuod ; that the Esquimaux lap train oil, and 
swallow putrid blubber with as much 
gourmand who gorges tru] hat the 
Muscovites delight in the stale rende rings ot lard, nor found 
lit the metropolis of France, when they entered as con- 
juerors, anything more seductively appetising than tal 


tallow 
candles! We know that the Chinese luxuriates in quiet 


gusto as the veriest 


, 
es OY pales de fore gras ; t 


enjoy ment over his dainty quarter of rat dog pot-p e, or 
birds-nest soup; while the spiritual Frenchman has earned 
from the YTOss beet-eaters of ‘* Merrie E 


vogland” the con- 
temptuous appellation of Johnny Crapaud because of b 


Ol Is 
ly] a ] " Ae 
pardona le weakness for frog tricassee. 


The keen relish with 
which the Teuton gloats over the penetrating flavor of per- 
fuined Lin burger or the heavy layers ot Sauerkraut and 
Bologna with whieh he lines the 
bring pallor to Milesian 
and milk. 


coats of his stomach would 
cheeks grown ruddy on potatoes 
Thus the stomach of one nation revolts at what is deem d 
capital esculent and a dain ty dish by anotuer 53 
respect do mea verity the dietu: nu of | 


quot capita, as im the 


and in uo 
wero, fot sea@ntenti 
diversity of their tastes and = in 
their attachinent to cursimeries as Opposite 

bag 5 = that men have been guided 
by 


as the poles. 
In this respect 
ide xperience, which can adduce no stronger argument 


in favor of any dish than the mere fact that it dues not dis- 
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agree with the stomach; nor can it be said that instinct has 
aught to do in the matter, since instinct is uniform in its 
teachings, and the preference we exhibit for certain dishes is 
the result of inveterate custom. Before man can therefore be 
assured that he is in entire conformity with nature in the 
selection and preparation of his food he must understand its 
chemical and physical composition and the various processes 
involved in digestion. 

Before Liebig and the modern school of chemists made 
the first step towards the true solution of the many difficulties 
which surround those questious, thinking men of all times 
had busied themselves variously in attempting to expli iin 
the mysterious processes by which nature converts food into 
the living tissues of the box dy, while the masses, taking their 
appetite for their sole guide, found full satisfaction in its 
gratification. Perhaps few chapters in the history of the 
human mind exhibit in a more marked manner its weak- 
nesses and eccentricities than those which relate to the se- 
lection and preparation of food among different nations, and 
in different ages, and the means by which enervated com- 
munities strive to gratify their pampered appetites. The 
earliest records we have of cooking are those of the Jewish 
people, and the only item of their dietary it is worth while 
here to note is that which relates to the eating of swine- 
flesh and the blood of animals generally. Voltaire and his 
friends saw in this prohibition a useless ordinance, a dis- 
tinction founded on no difference, and accordingly derided it 
as they did the other provisions of the Jewish laws. But in 
this, as in many other respects, modern science has vindi- 
cated the Mosaic record against the sneers of those pseudo- 
philosophers. 

The microscope has demonstrated the existence of an ani- 
maleule which e spec ially infests the flesh of the hog and whieh, 
when 1atroduced into the human system, produc es a easnae 
ing and wasting disease. This animaleule is known as the 
cysticercus cellulosa, and the disease has just been ravaging 
Europe under the name of trichine. As for blood, it contains 
but imperfectly the elements of nutrition, and is laden with 
the retuse matter which it has washed from the parts to 
which it supplied nutriment. The flesh of kids broiled on 
embers, and course bread, furnished a regime as simple 
and wholesome as could be desired, and entirely suited to a 
people who led a wandering life. The other nations of the 
East were more choice in their food, and sought tu coax their 
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palate by spicy condiments and new combinations. The 
Egyptian, who detested the lovers of haut gout in meat, 
cooked his beef or goose immediately after it was killed, = 
ate all but the head, which, as Herodotus says, he held i 
pious abhorrence. They were very partial to vegeti ea 
which they cooked in the } juice of their meat till a super- 
stitious reverence for the products of the garden forbade 
their use at table. This folly of theirs Juvenal has 
handed down in the lines— 
‘ Porrum et cepe nefas violare ac frangere morsn, 

O sanctas gentes quibus hoe nascuntur in hortis. 

Numina,” 

But the Greeks were the first to elevate cookery from its 
crude state, and impart to it the elegance and taste which 
inarked the progress of the other arts among them. Hitherto 
broils were the chief pee s de resistance, and were flanked 
by the hr u nble leek or gariic. The early efforts of even the 
Greeks shared the same simplicity 3 an I there is reason to 
suspect that the hard-fighting heroes of Homer had uno more 
dainty viand to coax their appetite, or stay the eravings of 
hunger than the broiled flesh of bulls and goats; for, as 
Madame Dacier remarks, we find no mention of boiled meats 
inany of the Homeric menus. Like every art, therefore, 
which contributes largely to the comfort and hap piness of 
nan, cookery progresse d slowly, and only reached its zenith 
in ¢ majune tion with the arts of eloquence, se ulpture, and 
painting , which were the ornament and clory of the age of 
Pericles. The traditions, however, which inform us of the 
achievements of the Grecian cuisine are so vague and uneer- 
tain as to cast but the faintest radiance on the subject, and 
archeophilists have no greater loss to mourn than the miss- 
ing monograms which revealed the tendencies of the Greek 
mind with reference to this important and etter at ques- 
tion. 

The work most frequently mentioned is a didactic 
poem by Archestratus, a gastronome ot irreproachable taste 
and the intimate friend of the house of Pericles. Athenzus 
says that this poem was **atreasure of sclence—evyery verse 
a precept.” Indeed, we may not wonder at this, since we 
have it on the same authority that the writer braved the 
pert ils of the sea and cheertully submitted to the inconve- 
niences of travel to obtain a comparative digest of the gas- 
tronomical peculiarities of different nations. Probably the 
invst accomplished feat the culinary art among the Greeks 
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could boast of was the roast pig of Athens. So much was 
this viewed in the light of a che/-d’wurre that its cratty de- 
visers were honored by the state ; and one cook, being asked 
to explain how so miraculous a dish was projected, melo- 
dramatically swore by the manes of those who fe!l at Mara- 
thon and Salamis that he would not reveal the secret even at 
the peril of his life. The professors of the art have however 
given us the benefit of the reeepe ; and though the combina- 
tion might shock the fastidious palate of a modern epicure, 
it cannot be denied that it exhibits as much art and 
ingenuity, and is quite as outréas any of the grand cartes of 
Ude and Caréme. 

After being subjected to a thorough cleansing process 
the pig was eviscerated slowly, but in such a manner 
as to leave the integrity of the surface intact. It was 
then stuffed with thrushes highly spiced, istervals being 
allowed for the insertion of torced meats, olives, eggs, 
the meat of nuts, Euboean apples, Phoenician dates, Corinth- 
jan quinces, almonds from Noxos, and other delicacies. One 
side was enveloped in a thick laver of fat and the other was 
exposed to the action of a quick fire long enough to cook 
the meat but not the inserting. After this the fat was 
stripped from the undone side, which was immersed in a 
shallow pan filled with water and slowly boiled until the 
contents were the rouglily cooked. The pig was then dished, 
and presented to the expectant eve the anomaly ol a pig 
half roasted and half boiled, and yet whole and intaet from 
snout to tail. The uninitiated sought tor the line which the 
cunning hand of the ehey was supposed to have drawn in 


order to seve 


piggy in twain, but not being able to find it 
marvelled at the consummate art which could illude one 
sense and entrance another. 

We may here remark that the Athenian gastronome 
looked to efleet in appearance as in rap dity, knowing that 
tempting looks make truition keener, This is probably but 
a mere sample of Grecian skill in cookery ; and yet how lit- 
tle, apparent y, does it differ from the rdtz sans parcel ot De la 
Reyniere. This 


+} 


Ss consid red one of the highs st efforts of 
we art, and has elicited rapturous encomiums from profes- 
sionals and connoisseurs. This rd/z consists in the intus- 
susception of fourteen fowls in the following manner: A 
large olive is stufled with capers and jolets @anchois ; the 
olive is placed in the body of a fig-pecker ; this is inserted 
Into an ortolan, the ortolan into the body of a dissected lark ; 
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the ] irk is covered with slice s of ard at d is P aced in the 


| 
body of a thrush similarly dissected ; a quail covered with a 
vin leaf receives tiie conce itric tre asure, and Is in turn llli- 
mured in the bo ly ot a lapwing, for which a vole lt plove ¥ 


perforn Sthe same service. I] c puover is | t oc lh a wood- 





J ) ’ . . 
cock, tie woodeo . lmnat il, t] »Tteal 1b a Gully t-hi n, the 


culnea-hen in a Voung wild duck, the duck Im a chicKer, the 
cl icke i in a pheasa if, tl eC pple asall i ba young? Whi | YoOose, 
] ] ¢ lat ; } 
the goose la sh | Turkey, mid The latter in ali i? , or 
wild turkey. This elaborate dish may pre sent to the 
finely SCHSITIVe pep “ ot ail eX) rt’s palate a combi- 
nation of f] yors Wi how mild be lost on vu var Orgaus ° but 
We ques ion Wie I th re Is hot more elegunes of conecep- 
tion and ( ness of execution 1 the Athe i Is] 

Theart continued to flourish in Athens during her days of de- 
celine > andwhen ne ot iett rs no longer frequented i@rstreets 


1 


to learn plilosopl vy trom her sons, luxurious barbariaus came to 


} . 
taste the excellenee of lier dishes. | rou: Athens gastronomy, 
' +}, + +} » + : + }? j : 
Witt ne other tne ay Sy CII Ted to home: and ere, as 10 
poet 1 Statuar The essential: characte t] soft b hie 
I s \ e made manifest Phere \ li a bla ( KOT 
, , , , 
a rhtnuess and grace Which sougtit to please e and 
} +] 7 + ¢ ! ; 
delight the palate; but t e Ro tus lntroaueed profu and 
costliness, and while they kept i lehit Che bial requisites 
A i 
ot a eu tiie VY este med it } } OPO tloh as janis 
\ , ! > | 
were rure ane Chere § Peneor SS |} 1 Palos, ¢ CKenUS 
4 ) } ¢ 
l 1! 1} uh KIS Irom Me Sy cranes Tro cola, 
tunnies trom ¢ hh leedon, p seC8 Tro Pessi S, OVS ~- roti 
barentum, mussels from Chios, and dates trom lLeypt. often 
’ " 
welghed down the boards of the rieh. [ { S VnOaAtUural 
craving after new means tor sating their pandered appetites 


hi expense was spared ; and Cato one declared that no city 
could eudure in which a fish was sold for more than an oy. 
Lucu us often expended nore Lhadh six thotlsanad dollars ou 
asinal meal; and Vitellius composed, at an expense oO Port. 


thousand dollars, a dish made of the braius of pies sauts and 


rarest Nishes. 


The Athenian roast 
tiie Romans, by whom it was ealled Lrojan pic, from the 


Wis ah especial favoriue among 


wooden horse which it resembled in the number 
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of its contents. No historian, while investigating the causes 
which led to the downfall of the Roman empire, can fail to 
discern incipient decay in the outrageous extravagance and 
senseless love of splendor which led Varro to construct an 
aviary for thrushes, and Nero to build his domus aurea. Ju- 
venal failed not to lash this wide-spread vice ; and in no in- 
stance did the venom of his satire flow more freely from his 
pen than in the description of the scene which took place in 
the palace at midnight between Domitian and the frightened 
senators who were convened to discuss the final disposition 
of a large turbot just brought in from Ischia. 

The incursion of the Northern barbarians put an end to 
ancient cookery ; and were it not that happily the Dei pnoso- 
phiste of Athenzeus remained tous, very little would be known 
of those wonderful extravagances which broke the power of 
Rome and made the masters of the world the slaves of bar- 
bariaus. Atter this it is supposed that gastronomy, with its 
sister arts, found an asylum in the monasteries; but though 
there are abundant proofs that some of the medieval monks 
loved good cheer and crew ruddy and rotund oll SO nething 
besides the testimony of a good couscience, yet the art did 
not flourish in its refinements. 

We come now to the period of modern cookery, 
and are lost in the diversity of schools which grew out 
of the vast resources opened to the wondering gastronomes 
of Europe by the discovery of a new world. We will 
not linger over the coutroversies of the rival ches ot the 
[talian, German, and Spauish schools; but, coneurring 
in the universal verdict which has awarded the palm to 
ranee, we will glance at French cookery, which has already 
established a literature of its own, graced by such names as 
Beauvilliers, Caréme, Ude, and especially the humorous an | 
sparkling Brillat Savarin. French genius is wonderfully 
suited to achieve triumphs in the gastronomic art; for the 
national quickness of pereeption would lead the Freuelman 
to note the evanescent delice icy of a particwar flavor, to mark 
the volatile aroma ot a dish, and fix the fleeting tenulty in its 
flight, while the mind of the Euglishinan would be engrossed 
by considerations of national policy, the German would lose 
himselt in the mazes of ietaphysics, or the American would be 
nervously speculating on the fluctuations of the stock market. 
At once the whole enthusiaism of French nature was aroused, 
and throbbing brains devised, cunning hands executed, and 
delicate palates tasted exquisite confections, delicious pats 
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and combinations in which a refined taste and faultless judg- 
inent commingled the most savory of meats with the most 
succulent juices. Gastronomy became an art so much 
the more prized because, guided by somewhat of a 
Christian principle, it sought rather to flatter the palate by 
the airiest of dishes, gossamer preparations, than to overload 
the stomach like the Roman guzzlers who pined after lounger 
necks or more capacious stomachs that their enjoyment 
might be protracted. “ Dishes have been invented,” says 
M. Brillat Savarin, **so attractive that they unceasingly 
renew the appetite, and which are at the same time so lelit 
that they flatter the palate without loading the stomach. 
Seneca would have called them nubes esculentas We are 
indeed arrived at such a degree of alimentary progress that if 
the calls of business did not compel us to rise from tabie, or 
if the want of sleep did not interpose, the duration of meals 
mnight be almost indefinite, and there would be no sure data 
lor determining the time that might elapse between the first 
glass of Madeira and the last glass of punch.” 

Indeed, in this we see the chit {superiority ol mode ruc 1OK- 
ery over the ancient, that no professed castrouome can now bea 
rornian lizer, just “us uo connolsseur in W [rie Ss can be a tippler > 
Whereas among the ancients it was cons dered that adequate 
justice was not done the board till each guest arose purple in 
the face, stuffed from the py) lorie to the eardias orifice of the 
stomach, a satur convira. Not unlike in this respect Was 
Roman gastronomy to the postpran lial practice of drinking 
to intoxivation which prevailed in Scotland during the last 
wntury. So well recognized was the custom, and so highly 


ionored in its observance, that a special gargon was in wait- 


i 
ing whose duty it was to loose the neekerehief of each 
Whiskey-freighted guest as he dropped under the table. 
Says M. Brillat Savarin : * Does gourmandize become gluttony, 
voracity, intemperance, it loses its name, escapes from our 
jurisdiction, and talls within that of the moralist who will 


deal with it by his precepts, or the physician who will cure 
it by his remedies.” French gastronomy, therefore, claims 
above all things to be reasonable, and, like the othe urts, 
to conform to certain principles of beauty’ and truth. 
ileuce vratification is sought not alone in the delicacy of 


the viands, the flavor of the sauces, nor the bouque f of the 
wines, but as much in the brilliant wit, the gental humor, 
and delightful abandon ot the « ompany, and in the eiceyance 


and splendor of the accessories. 
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This attention to what are ordinarily considered the mere 
accidetut ils ola m al is happily tre ited by Li idly Morgan, 


who attended some of Caréme’s superb dinners at Baron 


Rothschild’s villa. “The dining-rcom,’ she says, ‘* stood 


apart frou the house in the midst of orange trees. It was an 

elegant oblong pavillon of Grecian marble, refreshed by 
- . 

ountains that shot air through seintillating streams; andthe 


table. covered with the beautiful and picturesque dessert, 
emitted no odor that was pot in perfect conformity with the 
fresh Css OF Lilt scene and the fervor ot the season. No burn- 


il id reflected the glaring sunset, no brilliant silver 


dazzled the eve ; poreelain bevond the price of all precious 


metals by its beauty and its fragility—every plate a picture 
—COl orted with the general character of suniptuous 
slmpilcily V hich reigned over the whole, and showed how 
well the masters of the feas had consulted the Fenlius ol the 
place Ila Bas She then enters into an ¢ log ieutl pahegvric 
ol the Vial ds, the sauces, and the manitold odors which 


thrilled the olfacton and gustatory herves with delight. 
‘To «clo JUSTICY, > sh idds, “* to the sclenee and research of a 
inter so served would require a Knowledge of the art equal 


" 1 } } } ! - . 
) nat Which produced ft. Its charaeter, however, Wis 
i 


Wis 1b season; that it was up to its time; that it was 
In the spirit of the age; that there Wis NO } rruque 1h Its 
COMpOsit mt, ho trae of the wisdom of our ancestors mn 


" ! 
a singtie dish, no vighespiced Sauces, no dark brow nh gravies, 


| 1] - ee ene = =e 
ho {| rt ( ‘ eand a ISPUCe, no tineture of cats ‘}) ana 
Wallhuit pent , ho Visible awency of those vulgar elements of 
cooking of the good old thues—tire and water. Distillations 
of the most delicate viauds, extracted in silver dews with 
Chel il precision, 


Ss Or Tisil 5 if) 


formed « nd ot all. Lvery meat presented its own natural 


arom every. vegetable its own shade otf verdure. The 


mit was fried in ice (like Ninon’s deseription of Sevigne’s 
| ul iid thet rye red eluall of the bombiere | Which held 
thie | ce of the eternal fondu and soupilets of our Enetlish 
tables) anticipated the strong shock, and broke it, of the 
exqu e avalanche whieh, with the hue and odor of fresh- 
cathered nectarines, satistied every sense and dissipated every 
coarser odor.” . 

D3 French authorities—the ereators and pertectors of 


bran vol. il, p. 414. 
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this ( xquisite art——can speak with more connaissance de ¢ lus 
and hence we will pre sent M. Brillat Savarin’s twelve tables 


regulating those accessories which, apart from the inherent 


quality of the viands, contribute to the zest of table enjoy- 


ment and elevate eating from a pure ly Qhimat action to one 


which is ealeulated to stimulate the intellect and eall forth 


the most generous emotions of the heart. ‘ Canon first is: 
| rt the u.y exceed twelve in1 ‘ t i 
t tN 
i ) ted t t) re } 
t tustes a ( 1 W su re t 3 Ver t ( 
I I yf = i mm) may e Gispens I 
i notin ill l l ) 
( i sf it > { . ! 
“4 I s il W nut } 1, t! i 
ry W in l ry 
| t shes ( eed aly ¢ ’ ted in i 
th \ 3 ‘ vy. ea s 
‘ I t } Cy) a dia from P 
lightest ; and for the w m the simplest to the most perfar 
ss ol t ind ( I gwuestys ¢ Selves tra rs 
} e sA 2 ¢ 
s I t ( hot thie rss l t 
aha d { tras, ana rf ‘ \ the t i , 
l | ) i! ) { - 
l sus lL bv the hop it thet 3 \ som ne V nd. 
at) | ) t tea be too stron tthe b r be carefully spread 
on t mast and t 1 rop ly prepa | 
12 Let nott co mMiny begin to wl l r t let 
ey v i ved y tw 
if n is beer i part ) t vel ( he 
may boast of having assisted at his own apotheosis 


Surely it must be said that the ethics of eating are but 
very linperfectly understood by the majority of pe ple, whio 
seein the act of consumption a purely mechanical and phy S- 
iological process. To what cause we must attribute this 
blindness to the highly esthetieal character of the comimon- 
est action of our lives it is difficult to determine. = Chris- 
tianity, with its asceticism, ean scarcely be charge | with the 
fault ; for there is no doubt that wit and wisdom in their 
brightest radiance have flushed over a table spread with the 
homeliest viands, and the simple leek which garnished the 
refectory-board of a convent has often acquired a new relish 
from the playful humor, shrewd observations, and witty 
words of the serge-clad monks who shared it. Moreover, it 
was no child of i picurus, no Caréme, Ude, or Very, skilled 


in the niceties and details of the gastronomic art, but one 
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simple in his habits and accustomed only to the ordinary 
courses of a domestic table, who uttered ‘this observation, 
replete with philosophy and redolent of thought and pene- 
tration ; that it Nature had not intended the accessory pleas- 
ures of the table—genial company, good humor, wit, and 
pleasantry—to be almost of equal importance with the 
viands which load it, she would have made eating a thing to 
be done in secret, apart from the gaze of others, just as we 
perform other purely physiological actions. 

Moreover, it is not the mind alone which is refreshed by 
the feast of reason, for the body feels the wholesome influ- 
ence through the intermediary of the soul, and there can be 
little doubt that the gastric juice flows in greater abundance 
and of a better quality when the countenance relaxes with a 
joyous smile, and the eye reveals by its merry twinkle the 
hilarity that reigns within. For such results we are indebted 
to the zealous prosecution of gastronomic studies in France. 
But, alas for the tendency of human reason to extremes! 
extravagances crept into the legitimate domain of cookery, 
and many esteemed it no violation of good taste or morality 
to subject to cruel torment those poor animals which fur- 
nished them the means of stimulating their flagging appe- 
tites, and this for some trifling advantage. Thus, we all know 
the patés de foie gras of Strasbourg are dearly pure hased by the 
life-long agonies of the noble but much- -injured bird whose 
cackling once saved Rome. Crammed with food, deprived of 
drink, in uncomfortable proximity to a large fire, and nailed 
by its feet to a plank, the poor goose must eke out an exist- 
ence of monotonous suffering till disease has enlarged its 
liver to an enormous size, and then it must die without the 
sad consolation of knowing that it is about te fall a martyr 
in the noble eause of gastrouomic science. M. Ude recom- 
mends that eels be cast alive into the fire before they are 
skinned, as thus the unpalatable and indigestible oils may be 
most effectually removed. Sheep and calves have been 
allowed to hang for hours in a moribund condition till the 
last life-drop of their bleeding bodies gave earnest that their 
flesh was white and their carcasses anemic. How much 
akin can we not imagine their last earthly meditations to 
have been to those of the eagle in the noble passage of Byron : 

* So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again, 
Views his own feather onthe fatal dart 
Which winged the shaft that quivers in his heart ; 
Keen are his pangs, but keener far to feel 
He nursed the pinion that impelled the steel.” 
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Surely, in one case as in the other, that which should 
have been an advantage was the fruitful source of death. 
The poor sheep saw the knite whetted for its throat because 
it happened to have juicier and whiter flesh than the wolf or 
the jackal. Later still we had an example of the wrongs 
heaped on the inoffensive turtle, wrongs which, trumpet- 
tongued, cried for redress till the law interposed in behalf of 
the suffering amphibion. But fastidious gastronomes went 
farther than this and tyrannically encroached on the inherent 
rights of those who catered to their tastes. All trades and 
profe ssious of men poi int to the truthtul page of hist ory to 
prove the greatness and virtues of the men who have ennobled 
their several avocations. Practitioners in ‘gastronomy can 
point with pride to some illustrious specimens of their race, 
and thus resent with stronger sentiments of indignation any 
attempted curtailment of their natural rights. The name of 
Vatel is connected in the mind of every right thinking chef 
de cuisine with the rarest magnanimity aud most exalted 
heroism; in him is’ personified the true chivalry of the 
spit and the ladle. Madame de Sevigné relates in her own 
inimitable manner the circumstances which brought the 
brilliant career of the great Condé’s maitre dhotel to so sad 
anend. It seems the King had been invited to a luncheon, 
the menu of which was entrusted to Vatel, and every possible 
provision was made against a contretemps. Some one blun- 
dered, however; more guests were invited than there had 
been covers set for. * This,”? writes de Sevigné, ~ affected 
Vatel. He said several times, ‘I am dishonored; thisis a 
disgrace I cannot endure. He said to Gourville, * My head 
is dizzy ; I have not slept for twelve nights; assist me in 
civing orders. Gourville assisted him as much as he eould. 
The roast which had been wanting, not at the table of the 
King, but at the inferior tables, was constantly present 
to his mind. Gourville mentioned it to the Prince; the 
Prince even went to the chamber of Vatel, and. said 
to him: ‘ Vatel, all is going on well: nothing could 
equal the supper of the King.” He replied, ** Monsieur, 
your goodness overpowers me; I know that the roast was 
Wanting at two tables.’ ‘ Nothing of the sort,”’ sald the 
prince; ‘*do not distress yourself; all is going on well.” 
Night came; the fireworks failed; they had cost sixteen 
thousand fraves. He rose at four the next morning, deter- 
mined to attend to everything in person. He found every- 
body asleep; he meets one of the inferior purveyors, who 
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brought only two pac kages of sea fish. He asks, ** Is that 
all?” ‘Yes, sir”’ The man was not aware that Vatel had 
sent to all mp seaports. Vatel waits sometime. The other 
purveyors did not arrive; his brain began to burn; he be- 
lieved that there would be no more fish. He finds Gourville ; 
he says to him, * Monsieur, I shall never survive this dis- 
grace.” Gourville made light of it. Vatel goes up stairs to 
his room, places his sword against the door, and stabs himself 
to the heart ; but it was not until the third blow, after giving 
himself two not mortal, t he fell dead. The fish, however, 
arrives from all q larters,. T hey seek Vatel to distribute it: 
they go to hisroom ; they knock ; they foree open the door ; 
I 


ound yrs in blood.” Thus with trenchant pen does 


Madame de viené relate the tragical end of this irre- 
proachable Sees ot the spit, whose hame sh yuld shine on 
calendar of the marty we ry. And vet a certain editor of 


the A/manach des Gourmands, Seems ing how he had himself 
toiled and sweated amid the din of prep ration, proposes to 
reduce to the level of the horse or the ass, and make the 
passive instruments of man’s will, those who ean p int to 
Vatel as their fellow-craftsman. But let us hear how the 
degradation was planned. 

The writer in question, after detailing at length the many 
qualities a good chef should possess, discusses the means for 
preserving intactand unimpaired that most essential one of all 
—a refined delicacy of palate. He says that thisfaculty is very 
liable to suffer deterioration from the constant inhalation of 
snoke and the numberless vapors which load the atmosphere of 
a kitehen and the necessity of drinking trashy wine to moisten 
a parched throat. Some means, therefore, should be adopted 
to prevent the obtusion of this invaluable sense, lest it be- 
come as callous as the conscience of an old judge. “ Le seul 
moyen de lui rendre cette fleur quwil a perdue, de lui faire 
re prendre Sa souple sse, Sa de lie atesse, et ses fore es, ee ST de 
purger le cuisinier telle résistance qu'il ¥ oppose 3 ear il en 
est qui, sourds & la voix de la gloire, n’appercoivent point la 
nécessité de prendre medicine lorsqwils ne se sentent pas ma- 
lades.” As well propose that we employ the same monns to 
make our footmen and coachmen look genteel, and should 
they rebel tell them that they nisapprehend the glory of their 
ealling. These refinements are not in the right direction, 
but savor of the excesses of gastronomy in the days of Lu- 
cullus and Nero. 

The cookery of France may, therefore, be viewed as that 
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which so far made the nearest approach to p ‘rfection. But, 


i 
it mav be asked, is it built on seientifie principles ? does it 
view the qualities of food in relation with the phvsiologieal 
requirements of the system? or is it guided solely by the 
appetency of the ) ilate?) These are questions which affeet 
the very essence of cookery ; for if they are ignored the Hin- 
doo who loves rane | butter in his mess is as foo | a cook Ls 
Very or Caréme, sinee he eontorms to the same standard. 
We do not re quire that a cook be an accomplished physiol )- 
. ; 


é , 
gist: indeed, suelt a claim would be preposterous: but we 


f 


ictions Which prevail in science and 


‘ | 


the effects of the various elasses of food on the svstem sho ld 


be known by him. For this means he should be 1) 
with men of science, so that whatever discovery the labora- 
tory might give to the wor d he would be the first to know ; 
aud let men enjoy its benefits practic illy before the thear 
h ul rei hed Ti | Cf COOK is Oul ph s] lan w! ‘ Ve re 
rood bh Ith Is is we cond nn the doetor w » pore 
scribes me cine on indersta ling it operation oO 
Syate mid i¢ . ! , of rt] Cl , SO We Si nid le 8) 
( ks b Vibuat e' VV T tive efleets of the 1 mis cf S 
of food on our bo:lies. Llow astonished a ches de cui e would 
be were we to tell hin t} T food serves i. double purpose in tl 
animal economy, the one tosupply to the living tissues need- 
i , 
ful repair, and the other to generate heat; that it has been 
divided in view of these functions into calorifacie 
Hiroe 7 oO! his ogenetic (tISSHe-INAKING) § That 1 
| ner contains | dt ret 1 carbon in abunda ce, Two 
vy ) bustib subs LnCces, nd the latter nitrogen : ft 

tine ices of ¢ nouth ligest rie group of the former— 
stare ind kindred substane —wWhile the fa ~ mt ols of 
tive i class, iit thre pra sag t] ro rl) thre Ston ich, re 
digested by the bile, and that the nitrogenous food is a | 
onl tl secretions of the sto ich. 

These are simple faets of science, and it is not diffien! 
to see ot whia ereouat lniport mice they are, priv lv. 
Calorification and nutrition are eonstantly takine pla e, and 
materiais tor bo h processes must b eonstantly ) ed, 

i 


l 
But t oul cook Is not aware ot this, W hit Is tO prevent hitmn 
A 


from presenting us with an excess of one class and ia arth 


ot the other 7 Ilow ean he tell the proportion of « ich the 
stem requires ? Many cooks use pork and other fats in th 
. i 


preparation of sauees and rare dishes ; and yet we have the 
wuUuthority of the most distinguished chemical pry SlOLOGISTS 


VOL. XVI.—NO. XXVIII. 7 
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for stating that fat greatly retards the process of digestion. 
“Tt is sufficiently clear,” says Professor C. G. Selimann, of 
Leipsie, “from what has been previously stated that the 
stomach is not the place where the fat is resorbed, or even 
where it undergoes any essential changes, but when it is taken 
in large quantity, either alone or with other food, it usually 
remains for a long time in the stomach. Thus Beaumont 
found beef suet in St. Martin’s stomach after five and a 
half hours. It is not only not digested in the stomach, but 
often exerts an impeding action on the digestion of other 
substances in that organ, since on the one hand it liquefies in 
consequence of the high temperature, and encasing, as it were, 
the individual particles of food, renders them proof against 
the digestive juices ; and since on the other it becomes rancid 
during its long retention at that temperature, and forms 
volatile acids, which exert a very deleterious although not 
duly investigated action on digestion. It must therefore be 
admitted that much fat is prejudicial to gastric digestion.” 

Again, gelatin, which forms the basis of all jellies and is so 
important an item in the kitehen repertory, has been 
proved to contain little or no nutriment, but merely flatters 
the palate, while it fails to assimilate with the tissues of the 
body. Extensive experiments have been made to test the 
nutritive qualities of this substance, all of which gave the 
sume result. Gelatin has been extracted in large quantity 
from bones and served in various shapes to prisoners and the 
inmates of charitable institutions ; but those wiu were thus 
fed became rapidly emaciated and soon refused their meals 
with loathing. Yet jellies are deemed indispensable to the in- 
tegrity of an elaborate menu, and often a cook is selected for 
the skill with which he prepares those illusions of the table. 
In like manner ignorance of the physiological action of 
certain vegetables on the system leads the majority of cooks 
to treat those wholesome esculents in such a manner as to 
nullify their health-giving properties. How seldom do we 
see potatoes served whole? Soft as they are they must be 
crushed to a pulpous mass, and the fibres which stimulate 
the mucous seeretions of the intestin canal and give tone to 
its muscular coat utterly destroyed. The pestal and mortar 
should be left to the apothecary, nature having provided ample 
substituition in sound molars and trituration by the stomach. 

Food ought to combine digestibility aud nutrition, and 
whatever mode of preparation eusures the former at the 
smallest possible expense ot the latter is of necessity the 
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best. Yet we question whether the problem ever presented 
itself for practical solution in the kitchen. até de for gras 
is to the gastronome’s heaven what black-eyed houris are to 
a Mahometan paradise; but, though liver as well as all une 
striped muscular tissue, be far more digestible than fibrous 
musele, it is far from being so nutritious. Under-done meats 
contain more nutrient matter than those well done, but 
they tax the digestive power of the stomach to a much 
greater decree. If these principles be not understood by 
the cook, how ean he strike the happy mean beyond or on 
this side of which gastronomic orthodoxy cannot exist, how 
shall he comprehend the value of the golden rule, mn medi t= 
tissimus this ? 

We had a good practical illustration of the value of these 
principles in the respective modes of cooking employed 
by the French and English soldiers during the Crimean 
war. The Enelish soldier, sterile in devices, took his 
chunk of raw meat, and, having no more than warmed 
it on some embers, devoured it in without sauce or season- 
ing. This mass of raw meat requiring a long time and an 
abundance of gastric juee for its digestion kept the stomach 
in astate of undue activity and greatly impaired the tone of 
that organ. Moreover, the nutriment being present in a con- 
centrated shape, only a portion of the stomach could work 
much of its inner surface, which is distended by fool of 
proper bulk remaining in folds. On the other hand, the 
Freuchman, always ready in contrivances, scoured the fields 
for roats and herbs to boil with his allowance of meat, and, 
as if by magie, produced from his limited resources a whole- 
some and savory potage. These facts were noticed by the 
officers of the British army, but the difference could not be 
helped, since with respeet to their men it was the result of a 
discipline which treated them as irrational automata rather 
than intelligent beings. Though numberless other proofs 
might be adduced demonstrating the necessity of making 
physiology the ground-work of scientific cookery, enough for 
our purpose has been said. We refer those who are par- 
ticularly interested in the question to the writings of Liebig, 
Lehmann and Regnault. Indeed, the question is beginning 
to be understood in France; and with the rage for improve- 
ment which marks the progress of every art, we doubt not 
that the world will soon see emanate from the laboratory a 
new system of cookery free from the empiricism and super- 
stitions of the past. 
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The custom, almost universal in France, of winding up 
the several courses of a dinner with a little cup ol choice 
Mocha is certainly an advanee on the rule which still pre- 
V ills in many places ol washing down with steaming pune, 
aud is entirely conformable with the requiremeuts of the Sys- 
tem under the circumstances. Reaction follows the momen- 


tarv stimulation of the punch, and the habit of in dulging it} 


u siesta is thereby el cendered which infallibly leads to obes- 
it\ On the other hand, the coffee awakens the Syste mi trom 
the lethargy caused by the pressure of food on the ploxures 
of nerves in and around the stomach, and evokes a gentle 
action which dispels somnoleney and leaves uulinpaired the 
delightful consciousness of satiety, than whieh there is no 
create purely animal bliss. Moreover, the immunity it al- 
ords agalust adrowsluess does no violenee to the most deli- 
cately strung nerves It is no fretftul wakefulness, followed 
by str por and torpidity : but a sense of well-being, from 
which, if needs be, one can pr s Jnto the most tra quil slum 
bee) and wake yp) refreshed in hill dl ind hody. This advan- 
tage is felt more decidedly by persols eading sede tary lives, 
and whose minds are constantly on tl »streteh. It ex eri- 
ence has not already demonstrated to these the p isure aud 
acl ubntage to be rit rived from such use of this Invig rat re 
narcotic, we would by all means recoimime d them to adopt 
the practice at once. 

The practice, too—whiel is, however, not confined 
to France—ot commingling vegetables and meat in such 


proportion as to tive proper bulk to the food In «the 


stomach Is) it eutire accordance with the frets of piny ‘- 
i logy. We know that enough hitiogenous food, to whiel 
class ure ref rred meat, cher se, and egos—th itis, tibrin, cae 
sein, and albumen—cannot be reevived into the stomaelr to 


distend that organ to the required capacity, oO tha Lhe 
lighte and less nutrient articles of the calorifacient ¢ iSS, SUCI 


] 


1.) : . 
is bread, Vegetabies, sugar, ana the various condiments o 
, 


‘ } . on " ° } 1] | 4 
Tlie table, miust be added to increase the bulk and allow the 


stomach to pout its excretions from its entire mucous sur- 
face. This proper admixture of both kinds of food is so es- 
sential that even instinet teaches its necessity ; aud in some 


uvage countries where the inhabitants live on mea alone 
they eat sawdust and elay to vive suitable bulk to their toed. 
Moreover, Nature, in the wise distribution of her gifts over 


» various latitudes of the earth, has shown the proportion 


7 


‘ each suited to the re (y tirements of the sytem under the 
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proclaimed to be best a lapted to the requirements of the 
human system. 

In considering the preparation of food for immediate con- 
sumption as an art not undeserving man’s attention, this 
conformity to Nature’s scheme should be regarded as that 
immutable prine ipte which must unde aed every art and give 
it a character of its own. Indeed, Neture has rr a a 
rather sharp monitor to remind us of our « iuty in this respect, 
and every violation of her ordinances is visited by a special 
retribution. An excess of the nitrogenous class of sub- 
stances, especially neal and concentrated nutriments, pro- 
duces a peculiar liability to gout, caleulus, &e., whieh is due 
to the impertect change those highly organized substances 
have undergone iv the system, and their consequent inter- 
ference with the action of the joints and the ki lneys. Of 
course this tendency is apt to be more prevalent among those 
of thie wealthy, aa are gastronomes withor it dise riinination, 


} 


and who rset that while devouring the most highly nutri- 
tive and ap pe tizing dishes they are jaying the foundation of 
future excruciation. Dr. Carpenter*® states that previous to 
the general use of the potato as an e lement of vegetable diet 
the gouty class of diseases were far more common than 
at the present time. Nor need we wonder at this, since, 
in those days, men lived during the whole winter season on 
br ad, meat, and the various preparations of tlour, in all 
which the nitrogenous element was in undue excess. 

The introduction of the potato changed all this, and its 
universal use has mainly contributed to the marked dim- 
inution of the gout. Ou the othe haud, when, in a tem- 
perate clime, the system is surcharged with oleaginous 
food a bilious diathesis is engendered—a fact which may be 
noticed in the western pact ot our e¢ uuntry, Wi here fat pork 
is consumed in large quantities. DBilious fevers, congestion 
of the liver, and the various diseases consequent ou the 
derangement of that organ, are the penalty, therefore, of 
exclusiveness in this resp ct. If the fari mceous or st chy 
group predominate—a circumstance very likely to occur in 
ihe dietaries of the poor—a new train of evils arises. The 
rir feet of the nitrogenous prine iple Is readily pe ‘reeived Iti 
the imperfect development of the frame in those who are 
foreed to subsist on a purely farinaceous diet, and thei 
great liability to suller from current diseases, especially 
epidemics. The starving populations of India are a sad 


* Brit. aud For, Med. Chir. Review, vol. vi, pp. 76 and 39¥ 
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illustration of this truth. The few grains of rice they re- 
ceive, barely sufficient to support lite, leave them an easy 
prey to the fevers and epidemies which sweep them off by 
thousands. In China, likewise, fleshless frames covered 
with unhealthy skin—the constant seat of loathsome diseases 
—ittest the inability of the farinaceous class of food to give 
vigor to the body and richness to the blood, 

Experience teaches us that where the oily group of nutri- 
ents is wanting serofula is the common sequel. The preva- 
lenee of this constitutional disorder among the poorer classes 
may be accounted for by the absence of meat from their 
tables altogether, or the use of salt meats from whieh th 
long action of brine has removed mueh of the free tat. 
But science hastailed, so far, to account sitistaectorily for the 
necessity of fresh vegetables, at least during that p tion of 
the year when they are inseason. We all know that sailors 
are especially prone to suffer from scurvy, Which is as 
much a viee of the constitution as any of the maladies we 
have mentioned ; and yet it cannot be said that they are 
leprive | of those artie es ol diet whieh sclen +e has proved 
to be essential to a sound state of health. Th ‘y have rice 
and meat and the various preparations of dour, in whieh 
dietary are tound albumen, hydrogen, and earbou—those 
elements which ehemical phystolog sts tell us suthce to 
naintain the functions of nutrition, respiration, and ealoriti- 
cation. Yet scurvy is the inevitable consequence of con- 
tinued abstinence trom a vegetable diet, and its only cure 
is a Itberal allowance of fresh fruit and vegetables in season. 
So well was this ftaet known in tormer days, when sea 
voyages were much longer than to-day and scurvy conse- 
qu ‘ntly afar more common disorder, that an exelusively 


+ 


vegetable diet for some time previous to going to sea was 


preserib “dl, and vegetables were commouly Known in medi- 
cine as anti-scorbuties. All these tacts constitute the 
strongest proof that nature is our surest guide in the selee- 
tion and due proportionment of the various articles of food 
which should enter mito a well-reculated di ‘tetic scale. 

[tis not hazardous to say that the dreadful ravages of @on- 
sumption might be stayed 
were adopted to regulate diet in accordance with the prince ples 
we have mentioned. It is well known that among the filthy 
savages Who inhabit extreme northern latitudes all the condi- 


toatar greaterextent if some means 


tious which among us are believed to coneur in the develop- 


ment and spread of consumption exist In a greatly exagger- 
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walls and allowed to circulate very imperfectly. Yet the 
condition of our social life almost requires this, and few re- 
flect how much they are doing to impair their vigor and 
shorten their lives when they meet in halls or sa/ons fur mu- 
tual enjoyment and social intercourse. This, however, is a 
cireumstanee which the influence of those who are appointed 
to watch over the public health might do much to modify. 

But what power can reach the unscrupulous manufacturer 
of bread, liquors, tea, coflee, mustard, pickles, preserves, con- 
fections, &c., &C. 7 Ever since Accum wrote his now alinost 
forgotten book “ There’s Death in the Pot” the public have 
been aware that the most fraudulent practices are resorted 
to by manufacturers to deteriorate the quality of their re- 
spective wares aud so swell their ill-gotten gains. Some 
years ago & cominission Was appointed in London to report on 
the adulterations practised, and the result is truly astounding. 
It shows that there is scarcely an article we consume which 
does not contain some poisonous admixture. La Paris the 
same task was undertaken by M. Chevallier and with the same 
result. In vain will writers on hygiene demoustrate the 
necessity of ernployiug certain articles of diet to the exclu- 
sion of others when the shops oller for sale this same article 
envenomed with a rauker poison than the most unliygienic 
or indigestible trash. 

It ceffee contained nothing but a little infusion of 
chicory we should have no reason to complain 5 but when 
we find this chicory adulterated with the most disgusting 
ingredients, we almost feel that tae fragrance of our 
Mocha comes to us laden with poison. Roasted wheat, 
ground acorns, roasted carrots, scorched beaus, roasted pars- 
ips, mangold-wurzel, lupin seeds, red earth, roasted horse- 
( hestuuts,and, horrivu du li, baked horses’ and bullocks’ livers 
—these are, as we are informed by couipetent authorities, the 
ingredients which have been detected tn differeut saiuples of 
cotlee. “ In various parts of London,” says Mr. P. G. Sim- 
monds,in a work entitled ‘Coffee as it is and as it Ought to be,’ 
ss but more espec ially in the east, are to be found ‘liver bak- 
ers.’ These men take the livers of oxen and horses, bake 
them, and grind them into a powder which they sell to the 
low-priced ‘coffe ‘e-shop keepers at from 4d. to Gd. per pound, 
horses’ liver coffee being the highest priced. It may be 
known by allowing the coffee to stand until cold, when a 
thick pellicle, or skin, would be tound on the to}). It goes 
farther than coffee and is generally mixed with chicory and 
other vegetable imitations of coffee.” 
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We give this as a specimen of the nefarious practices in 
vogue, though we might fill a volume with half the facts. 
Tea is a still more common article of consumption than 
coffee, and so the devices by which substitutions and falsifi- 
cations are — are more numerous and ingenious. Of 
fifty samples of green tea analyzed by Dr. Hassall, all were 
adulterated. He found in all sand, tea-dust, broken-down por- 
tions of other leaves, blac k-lead, Prussian blue, turmeric, 
and French ecbalk. Of this tea about 750,000 pounds are 
annually imported. 

Bake ys’ brea id IS the fruitful source of dyspe psi H owl ¢ to 
the astringent properties of the alum, which it contains in ex- 
cessive quantity. The alum absorbs water freely, and the 
weight of the bread is thereby much increased. Anyone 
acquainted with the action of alum onthe coats of the stom- 
ach will comprehend the pernicious effeets which are likely 
to follow from the ingestion of bread impregnated with this 
substance. Ifthe truth were known, many cases ol chronie 
dyspepsia might be attributed to this cause. 

ut it isin pickles and preserves especially that these adul- 
terations have assumed a truly alarming shape. The brightly 
tinted green of pickled fruits is the result of the free use of 
verdigris or sulphate of copper, ten grains of which suflice to 
produce the most violent emesis. This Dr. Hassall proved to 
the entire satisfaction of those who have looked over the pages 
of his books. Indeed, anyone may test the matter for hinnself 
by taking a bright knitting-needle and allowing it to rest for 
a short time in the vinegar, and on withdrawing it he will find 
it coated with a layer of verdigris, thick or thin, according to 
the amount of the metal present. 

Sugar is no freer from the manipulations of unconscientious 
dealers, and we will briefly give the analysis of some speci- 
meus tested by ourselves. Brown sugar contains a very ap- 
prec iable qui mitity of wheat flour, slighty embrowned | DY fire ; 
and, under the microscope, miria 1s of sugar insects were seen 
to crowd the field of view. White sugar is clarified by means 
cf the albumen of bullock’s blood, and though in the process 
of manutacture this substance may be closely incorporated 
with the sugar, it is easily sepi arated by chemical means. 

We do no more here than merely advert to a subject 
which it would require a volume to exhaust, and this for the 
purpose of showing the many difliculties which on every side 
beset the eflurts of those who wish to rescue the remote and im- 
mediate preparation of food from the hands of ignorant em- 
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ties are bringing the real facts to light it is found that ITun- 
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do only with the facet, whether the Magyars deserted 
in large numbers from the Austrian army; it is esti- 
mated that not fewer than 75,000 thus withdrew, in one 
form or other, when they were most needed, and it 1s 
understood that in several instances they did far more mischief 
than their mere retirement would have caused. 

This conduct on the part of the Hungarians and its effeet on 
Austria teach valuable lessons. Russia and Englandas well as 
Austria and Prussia may learn from them that irreparable injury 
may be inflicted upon them, by those on whom they force their 
yoke, without any insurrection. All Know that Hungary has 
seldom been more * tranquil” than it was during the late 
war; but it is not the less true that in the midst of this 
tranquillity she has inflieted amore severe blow Ol Austria 
than she did when in open and successful rebellion, threaten- 
ing to ¢ apture Vienna and foreing the Emperor to retire to 
a place where h Ss person might be ore secure, 

We do not take up the subject now, however, on account of 
the moral influenee of the Austro-Prussian war on the different 
Powers mentioned ; we do so beeause the results of that 
war have revived the hopes and brightened the prospects of 
the M igvyars, and at the same time revived the interest w hie h 
for various reasons every intelligent person must ever feel in 
the destinies ot that brave and spirited people. It it be urged 
that the Magyars are not likely to have such an opportunity 
of securing their independence again for a quartet of a cen- 
tury as they had in Is4 , when thi y were able to bring into 
the fie dl one of tl e finest armies that Europe eould produce, 
we think it is a sufficient reply that although Austria was 
much stronger then than she is now she found herself utterly 
ul ible to Suppress the rebellion, and that if it was sup- 
pressed finally it was only with the aid ef a large Russian 
army. Even with the assistance of the latter she would 
have found it a difficult task to subdue the Magyars had 
they not been betraved by some of their own ur ‘nerals 

‘The object of the present article, however, is not to dis- 
cuss the political condition or history of the Magy ims; this 
we have done on a former oceasion.* What We Cirit tly pro- 
pose to ourselves now Is to show that the Magyars have 
stronger claims on our sympathy an lesteem than their being 
an oppr ssed people eclebrated for their valor ana other 
noble qual ties. There are but few, especially in this coun- 
try, who are aware that they possess an interesting and copi- 
ous literature as well as a rich and peculiar language. 


* See Nat. Q. Rev. for Sept., L860, art. Hungary Past and Present. 
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Nothing exhibits the genius of a people or gives a more 
accurate idea of the degree of civilization to which they have 
attaine | better tl their poetry; nor is there any better 
criterion whereby to form an opinion of their politic | aspira- 
tions. We will therefore give »s many specimens of Hun- 
garian poetry in this paper as we can make room fer; but 
before doit Yr so We will allude briefly to the ethnologieal 
character of the people. 

Their own most learned and most patriotic historians 
admit that the origin both of themselves and their | nguage 
is doubtful. Others, however, claim that they are descended 
from the ancient Egyptians ;* but the majority of the Magyars 
themselves elaim that they are descended from the Huns. 
It is somewhat remarkable that they are proud of this origin 
and place Attila at the Lead of their list of national heroes 
under the namie Eteéla. This is all the more wondered at 
by foreigners, because the Iluns were proverbially ill-look- 
ing and repulsive ; whereas no people in Europe have finer 
forms than the Mavegars, both their men and woinen being 
remarkable for their Syrin ‘tl ‘Vv and beauty. 

It is true that they do not believe that the Hluns were 
so repulsive in person and features as our historians represent 


them: this the 5 expli ain by telling us that the terror exeited 
by the prowess of their ancestors caused them to seem in 
their persou the reverse of what they were, But Gibbon 
vas not influenced by terror when he wrote his History ; 
nor was he likely to draw his materials from thiose who were 

Heis also as free from the] imputation of ethnol — prejudice 
as perk Lit} 


Attila, is nevertheless, sufficiently repulsive. Tis features,” 


ss any other historian; but the pleture he gives of 

savs Gibbon, ** bore the st unp of his na tional origin; and 

the portrait of Attila exhibits the eenu defi nity ot a 
i 

| 


pelea Calmuk: a large head,a rthv cor ipl exion, small, 


Gnpentes eyes, a flat nose, a So W hae in the place of a 
beard, broad shoulders, aud a short » square hody of immense 
stre natl , though ofa disproportionate form.’t Nothing ean 
be more different from this than the national! portrait ot the 
Magyars; but it Is proper to add that if Gibbon represents 
Attila us deformed in person, he does not deny hint some of 
the characteristics of a great warrior. “ The haughty Step ar d 
demeanor of the King of the Huns,” he says, “expressed the 


: ; , . ’ ' 
consciousness of | IS Ss ] raority above the fos, mankind ° and | ie 


* Conjecture de origine prima sede et | ua Hungarorum l. ‘Thomas 
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much value in themselves, but in order to show how mueh 
that is romantie—how much that is poetical—there is in 
the story of the Magyar people. It is true that they are 
not peculiar in claiming a very high antiquity ; the most vul- 
gar tribes of Europe have made similar pretensions. If we 
are to regard the Magyars as the Huns, as they wish them- 
selves, they established themselves in Pannoma (now Hun- 
gary) so early as the beginning of the fifth century, having 
exp lled the Goths; but whether they were the Huns or 
hot, it is beyond question that they had possession of the 


to adl that umone the historians who deny that they are 


coun ry at the b orl ning of the ninth ¢ ‘ptury. It Is proper 


ILuns is Gibbon, who was well aware that they elaimed that 
descent for themselves ; his opinion is t! at they are of Turk- 


ish origin, and he is sustained in it by Fessler and others. 


M. Léon Vaisse, in discussing the same subject, remarks that 
to this day the Turks of Constantinople eall them bad broth- 
Cis, beeause it Was they who closed the West acalust I 
Ottoman armies. Passing over the theories of Probst and 
kK jer, who have endeavored to prove that the Maeyars are 
the descendants of the ancient Parthians,* who provea them- 
selves so forinidable to the Romans when the latter were 
the zenith of their power, We come to consider them bi etly 
as a European people. 

We will make an observation or two on this polnt before 
we connrence our extracts trom the poet, because even the 


modern history of the Maeyars is known but to few. The 


rele ral pression is. that the subject coudition of HLunwary 
is but of reeeut origin, and that the COUNTY has been seized 
upon in some treacherous or unjust way by Austria, the 
same as Poland has been seized by Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria ; but as our object is not to laud the Magyars o1 
any other people further than their history and character 
seem to deserve it, we wish te correet those erroneous views. 
The truth is that so early as the time of Charlemagne Ilun- 
gary was annexed to the German empire, althougl soon 
after the deatu of that monarch (J20) it became an Indep re ne- 
ent kingdom. Even then it was by no means strong. In 
the middle of the eleventh century it was overrun by the 
Poles; nearly a century later it suffered still worse trom the 
Tartars, under the sons of Jenglis Khan. Yet they were 


scarcely treated worse by either than by theirown soverelgus. 


t Sve Adel " 
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On the death of King Louis, in 1376, Hungary presented 
a more frightful catalogue of crime than any other country 
of Europe. The heir to the crown is murdered ; the queen 
dowager is drowned to prevent her exercising any influence ; 
and her own daughter Mary is said to have caused her to be 
thus dealt with. Be this as it may, she secures the throne 
for herself, and is duly crowned under the title of King 
Mary. The latter marries Sigismund, Marquis of Branden- 
burg; this gives offence to the Magyars, and in order to pun- 
ish them the new king indulges in such wholesale slaughters 
that historians describe his reign by saying that “he caused 
the rivers of Hungary to flow with blood.’ The best 
proof that there are vood grounds for this charge is to be 
found in the fact that the Hungarians implored the assistance 
of several of the neighboring States in turn; as these he ap- 
pened have enough to do for themselves, the victims of 
oppression and cruelty were finally induced to call in the 
aid of the Turks. Sigismund is defeated in battle by Sultan 
Bajazet in 1289; but Le s German allies sympathize with the 
former, so that instead of losing Hungary he is enabled to 
conquer Bohemia and secure his election as Emperor of 
Grerimn ny. 

Thus a mat a uis of Brandenburg becomes King of Hun- 
gary by marriage with a Hungarian princess ; in due time 
he secures the imperial sceptre, and be is sueceeded as King 
of Hungary by Albert of Austria. The latter becomes sov- 
ereign in 1437, and lays the foundation of the Austrian elaims 
on that country, which have never been relinquished to the 
present day. It is true that it has not always been in the 
possession of Austria since that date. Its possession has 
been disputed by Poland and Turke y, each of which has held 

d oppresse lit in turn; and yet it may be doubted whether 
either has de: lt more st verely with thi pe Op le than the irown 
hative kings. 

Nor have any princes behaved more ernelly to each 
other than those of Ilungary. An instance or two of 
their conduct will sufficiently illustrate this. Peter I. is 

posed by the adherents of Otto, who is killed in battle 
swoon after. Peter again mounts the throne, but is again de- 
posed, an id this time his eyes are put out. Andrew is the 
vext heir, but he is assassinated by his owa brother Bela. A 
few years after Solomon is depose “l and starve ry in a dungeon 
by hisown son. Bela I]. gives promise of being a good 
prit ce, but his unele Colomon is so anxious to take his place 
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that he plots against him until he succeeds in putting out 
his eyes,* and he subsequently treats his son in a similar 
manner. 

This is a gloomy picture; it is certainly not such as to 
impress the reader with a very exalted idea of the sort of 
independence enjoyed by Hungary when subject to no 
foreign yoke ; but it is the testimony of the most reliable 
historians. At the same time we would not eonvey the im- 
pression that all the native Kings of Hungary were of this 
character. Atleast two or three of its sovereigus were 
worthy of comparison with the best that have ruled any 
country. This is particularly true of Mathias Corvinus. Tn 
portraying the character ot this prinee, Count Maidth, the 
ablest and most impartial of the Hungarian historians, tells 
generally known as to have be- 


us that * his justice Was SO 
come » overbial. The Magyar Says even to the present d ty 

Mathias is dead and justice is lost”? In the same eh ipter 
The historian adds : a When the war broke out between 
[lune wy and Austria a brave officer aceost d Mathias with 


a request for leave to j rin the Kimperor Frederick, t» whom 
he had pledged himself by oath to return in case of war, be 
he where he might. Phe King dismissed him with rich 


presents and extolled him lightly for | 


laving preferred his 
oath to lis own i] terest a d { King’s favor.’ We are also 
informed that at another time when the King was told that 


eertam mM mbers ot his court designe ! to ) Mson hii n and he 


had reason to regal 1 the information as correct, his reply 


as: **}1le who governs justly has neithes POIs mb hor dl weer 
to fear, and what is most probable is not always true.” 

This was t] laut - ge of a pl ilosopher, and philosopl ‘S 
Were scarce at this time among the crowned heads of more 
el ightened nations than I] meary 5 but Mathias forine | Lt 


eX eption ; he was an enthusiastic student as well as a brave 


hiah. pe His knowledge Wis vreat, ”’ SaVvs the hist rian 5 
66) sid s his mother to rue, he was acquainted With German, 
Slavonian, Latin, und Bulgarian Ol Turkish. The | “1cs 
were his favorite study ; he was familiar with Front is and 


Vegetius, and on retiring to rest he read Livy, o1 Quintus 


‘ ’ Bed, all . 2 . , , 
Curtius, or some other classic. t We are further in ormed 


that Mathias ** attended most sedulously to business. He read 


( prir It Vindicat rut tyra 1 Ss SUjris i de 
! s ‘ Almu 1 { 1 1 ! 1X 
i 4 I P \ i ilo. | $: 1851 
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he answers he generally dire ed 


his priv ate secereti iry to write, but he read them over himself . 


1 * 


eee 1}: ly : 
every letter immediately ; t 


freq! nently he wrote or dictated them. 

We have thus been somewhat partieular in noting the 
character of Mathias as portrayed by a Magyar whose writ- 
ings are highly popular among his countrymen and have 
been deemed worthy of translation into all the principal 
languages of Europe. It is not improbah ile, however, that 
he has exaggerated both the virtues and abilities of Mathias 
Corvinus ; although all historians—indeed all who have de- 
voted any attention to the political annals of Hungary— 
admit that he was a good king.t The Hungarians sp ak of 


him with reverence, as we have seen, to the present Jay 5 


and yet this was the very sovereign whom the Magyars tried 
b irdest to ret rid of! This fact is at once remarka i nd 
instructive : and it is idle to deny that it is characte os of 


the Macvars. Accordingly, it has often altforded a strong 
argument against the justice of their comp! ints. Austria 


has Ss id to the ih thore than once, ** You were dissatisfi d 


vith your owr best king; you tried to dethrone him and 
put l forelg ? rinee ln his place ; how can we expect, there- 
tore, t} t you Wil hot complain of out rik / ‘i 


The very historian that has praised Mathias in the man- 
ner indicated as an exemplary sovereign informs us in the 
same work that the Magvars ** turned to Casimir, King of 
Poland, and asked his second son, Prince Casimir, for tl 
king. The oldest friends of the house of Hunvadi (that of 
Mat is), even Vitez. Archbishop ot Gran, fell off trom 
Mathias; of the seventy-five countics into whieh Hungary 
was then divided only nine—ot the crandees on] the 
Archbishop of Koloeza and the Palatine—remained true to 
the Kine.” 
Mathias is to be found in the universal opinion at the pres- 
ent day, namely, that the sun of Ilungary set with him and 


The best proot ef the wisdom and ubilits ot 


that it has yet to rise again. 

Prior to the rebellion of 1848-9 Hungary embraced, in addi- 
tion to the territory properly so called, Sclavonia, Croatia, 
Trausylvania, the Military Frontier, Dalmatia, and wheat is 


called the Ulungarian Littorale (west coast of the Adriatic), 


© ( hichte der Magvaren, von Johann Grafen Mailath. 

7 ‘| \post Levate, Castelli, accredited to the Hu trian Court, writes 
tot sit The K in | red hie Speer With hestn ane 
! j \ not but v t s worthy of bell VW ] 

ri | ! ils, a ulor, I 1 that he sur] 
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sitions are produced by an addition to the termination. The 
Magyar language has ho grammatical vender > the SCX is dis- 
tinguished when necessary by a distinct term, the exact 
nature of which cannot be indieated by any word in our 
language. There is, however, some analogy between its defi- 
nite article and our indefinite article. The former is az or a 
according as the substantive to which it relates commences 
with a vowel or a consonant. Every noun in the acensative 


or ol jective ease is changed into an adjective by stiuply sub- 


stituting s fort. Thus daz (house), the accusative of which 
is Aazat. beeomes an a jective by changing the ¢ into s, and 
hazas siguifies who has a house, or having a house. 

Tl ce Magyar abstract nouns have some analogy with those 
of the Latin in the termination of the noininative singular ; but 
there the resemblance ends. The Maye ur abstract terimimation 
i ay or seg, No other lanwuage exhibits so much variety in 


are called kindred words. Thus /at, (he sees.) 1s /d4 nu(to 


wha 
sev) in the present infinitive ; changed into /atas (the view) it 
becomes a noun ; then foreseeing or prophecy, /a/o ; littrato is 
to be visible ; latatlan is whit cannot be see lh latte ‘an is 
invisible; /a halosag is visibility; luthatatlansag iW isibility, &e. 
The personal pronouns are affixed to the verb, as the 
possessive pronouns are to the nouns. Even the preposi- 
tious undergo changes of termination; they beeome s ‘pars 
able Ol i! St parable and change their fornis according is they 
are intended to be placed betore or after the noun. Thus, 
hazha means in the house (4a being the preposition) hazhol 
oul ol the house, hazhoz at the house, or atl home, XC. This 
Is the inseparable form ; the ss parable are such as Aaz « 
be fore the house, haz elil about to leave the house, &e. 
Even these few instances would show that the language is 
cxeeedinely compli ated; uor do they Inisrepre sent it in this 
respect. Yet it Isat onee energetic, expressive, aud har- 
unions ; few if any languages are more so. The cowbina- 
tions alluded to rencer it very pithy—capable of expressing 
miueh ina small space. A controversy took place in Grer- 
Many soilne years ago as to which ol the modern language s 
Was most condensed and best calculated for translation. 


Some emivuent scholars claimed the preéininence for (rer. 


hans; but scholars as eminent and learned and Puss ssed ol 
as good judziment claimed the same distinction for the 


Magyar. What was agreed upou for translation, as a test, 


Wis toat beautiful piece of Arabic poetry which Che Eoglish 
reader has so much admired in the translation of Sir William 
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Jones, although the latter vives but a taint idea ol the touch- 
ing pathos and beauty of the original in lines tike the fol 
lowing: 


“ On nurse's arms a naked new-born ehild, 
Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smil’d 
so tive that nk ng in thy lo ov, last sie 
Calm thou may’st smile while all arownud thee we 


Of the several German versions furnished to the committee 
appointed to decide the potut, that which obtaine | most itp? 
plause was the following version of Von Ilamme: 


a 


‘Solin! du weintest itt Ta der Geburt: es | ht idie Fr kk 


This had the recommendation of containing precisely the 
same number of words in the same measure as the orizinal 
Arabie. But this did not meet the question. It was claimed 
that the Hungarian could express all in fewer words 3 aud to 


1 version 


prove the faet several of the Magyar poets furnis} 
of the Arabie passage. The translation of Valyi-t acy cou- 


’ ; , : 
sisted of ouly eleven words, and ran as follows: 


Hogy s tetel I ! l ( 

W hie thou Wel 1 wee ds ‘ Xt S ‘ 
logy NLOUKO i ish es te 

Phat at thy death these may weep at d thou mayst rejoice, 


Kacenezy was terser still; he furnished one version which 
consisted ot only eleven words: lest this night not be sulli- 
clently e mdensed to secure the palin for his beloved M wv 
he sent another a few days after whieh contained only seven 
words. We transcribe both for the satistaction of those who 
take an interest in such linguistic feats. 


‘ ib Tod *K Ne t K 

Thou weepedst when thou wert, others smiled, 

| vi v l h i ‘ xt eyyenek 

Lis that thou mayst cheerfully die, while they mourn.” 
Sir et tanak 
Ilalj meg \ Suljanak. 


Weeping thou wert—they rejoiced ; 
1) ovtully—they w | mourn, 


4] 1 


We need make no comment on these versions further than 
to sav that even the savaus of Vienna awarded the palin tu 
the Magyar language ; those who had been in favor of sup - 
pressing it asa source of constant danger to the Austrian ein- 
pire admitted that it was much more expressive and more 
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exible as well as more terse and musieal than the dialect of 
the Fatherland. The best Freneh, English, and Italian lin- 
guists have paid it similar compliments. La langue hon- 
gvroise ou macy ire,” Says M. Léon Vaisse * est douece et 
harmonieuse 7” * 

There are not many who are aware that the Magvyars 
had a literature before the English ; but such is nevertheless 
the tact. Magy ir Manuscripts may be seen in the linperial 
Library at Vienna which bear the date of 1382. The same 
istitution Posse SSCS a Magyar Bible translated into that 
language by Ladislaw Bathorit in 1450. Dem. Csati wrote 
an eple on the conquest of Hungary by his ancestors so 
early as 1530. These are the most aneient Magyar works 
now extant, but much greater had been produce lat least a 
irv previousiy. According to the M vvyvars themselves 
they | a Hatio al ‘ pies so early as the beginume of the fitth 
century : and there is good reason to believe that there is 
some four dation for the statement. No one is less disposed 

» exaggerate than Fredrick Sehlegel; mo one more cautious 


, oo | ‘ - : 
drawing conetusions after making tue Inost extensive re- 


rches. ‘There is no reason why he should make an ex- 

ception rm taver of thie pretensions ol The Magvars ; and in 

eu ne otf them literature he says, ** | here is no doubt that 

1 est times They had a ne ¢ cfion of epics composed 

£ l / 

j primitive tongue. Lhe engrossing theme ot their 

Hoel ry Wus Most probably an account of the conquest of the 
i ; ; 1 


country under the Seven Ciliuets. [tis tolerably certain that 


these legends of heathen antiquity were hotentirely extinet, 


riley he wntroduction f Christianity, sinee the writers of 
the national chronicles bear testimouy to having seen lays 
of corre sponding | ppor with thelr own eves, linus view Is 
further ¢o irl wid by the tact that Dev il, & Celebrated llun- 
carlan slur, himself assisted in rescuing from oblivion a 
ballad of < sort: it treats of the immigration of the Ma- 


eyars tute Llungary.”7 
The same Impartial and learned eritie fully explains 


iow is that the line poelis referred to) by so inany early 


writers no longer exist. * But whatsoever?’ he says, * of 
Thi varia legendary poetry and FiOrlous Tethiltiiscence 

it I ‘ \ tl I i Lil { M 
| | mind, le | ¢ Ss est, pal ip | t = 

{ » le p i x tpiu XI | t 

t ila poe La prosod t rhythm ~ 5 4 | 

‘ t Ss les i res ! I i ta s 
tlistory of Literat i x y os 
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escape I the deadly flow of foreign pse ulo refinement, prob- 
ably perished altogether under the devastations of the Turks. 
Some remains of the national GeDIUS or hi storieal epics 
line ean the « dntry ar urine 1 / des 


We trust that more than the students of ethnology and 


languages will now understand that the language a 


ture of Hungary are worthy of a great people. The truth is 
that avulear or mon erel people could not have for ned either. 
A thong) So lpptle hy of the a i nt | terature of the \I wvars 
time, Austria has done | r best not only to diseour re but to 
suppress there is s sufficient left to awaken a deep in- 
terest In the tate of the people who possess it. | eed there 
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early efforts of the moderns to cause the adoption of the an- 
cient prosody. Accordingly, Erdosi is regarded as the 
founder of the classical school of poetry, not only in Hun- 
gary, but throughout Germany. This fact is so full? recog- 
nized by learned Germans that to this day they eall those 
Verses which are scanned according to the rules ol Greek and 
Latin prosody Krdosian. 

Nol has the drama been necleeted in Hungary. So early 
as 1569 Kiradi produced Seve ral comedies, two or three of 
which were translated into French and German; it was this 
poet who produced the national drama entitled Balassa Mi ny- 
dart. During the seventeenth century, when there was com- 
paratively little intellectual uetivity in iLungary —the pub IC 


mind belt ow 4 hietly OCe pied with p litic al ani religious revo- 
lutions—a cousiderable number of dramas of merit were 
produced." 

In 1664 Nicholas Zrinyi published au epic in fifteen 
books entitled Az Adrat Tegernck Sirendga (the Syren of the 
Adriatic). We — secu no specinenus Of this, but Mailath 


i 

sy uks of it as » posse ssing r great power, € haracterized by a 
patriotic and he ——— and written in the YS st Magyar.” 
Chis author was also the founder of a school ; was he oil 


first introduced the aceented poe try of the oe ‘rns into Hun- 
gary, and, accordingly, it has since borne his name. Yet 
another school was forme d by Stephen Gyongyosi (1622-1704) 
which is still Known in Ilungary as the Tordaie, from the 
yp)! ie of its author’s residence. [lis prine ipal poem is that 
entitled Veselenycas (the Venus of Mur any); if is inainly de- 
voted to a ce scription of the taking of the tortress of Mur: luy 
by Vesselet ye, and the consequcnue marriage of the poet to 
Maria Széesi, a Mi mvyar princess, anil its clic pecu li rity Cole 
sists in its structure, being rliymed in the middle of each 
verse aud measured throughout according to the rules of 


Latin prosody, That it was highly popular in its day ts 


sufficiently jt oved ly the faet that it gained for the autnuor 
the title of the Prince of Magyar Poets. It bears some re- 
semblance to the urioso of Ariosto in the richness of its 
imagery and the boldness of its metaphors; and although 
it can h idly be regarded as worthy of comparison with that 
great work, as a whole, it Is certain that it contains passages 
which even rie ae has seldom surpassed, 


** Cependant is M. Mesnard, **des trooy ned wunbulants 
rence.ent des 1614 a pa rie 5 Villes pour y represe r des drames 
‘ t | | S da pa Le poén historique o it 
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The first poet of the modern school was the Jesuit 
Faludi, who was born in 1704 and died in 1799. During 
his life he was not known, except to some of the brethren ot 
his order, as a poet; but he gained distinction throughout 
the Continent asa eritic and scholar’ He was familiarly 
acquainted with several foreign languages, from some of which 
he translated useful and valuable works.* But he did not 
eare tor the fume of an author 3 he rather avoided it: and 
this will account for the faet that his writings were not pub- 
lished until seven years after his death. We enn only give 
one specimen of his poetry; but apart from its grace and ten- 
derness, this possesses peculiar interest. It seems thatin his 
youth Faludi was deeply enamored of a beautiful daughter 


of the Tyrol; but she proved fuise; and he withdrew trem 


the world and entered a Jesuit novitiate Here his conduet 
was so exemplary that he soon became a favorite with the 
yol He and old ot the brethren. eve ral of the } ems foun l 
in his portioll » after his death proved to have been inspired 
by this lady; that they were no vulgar strains will be readily 
idinitted ona yn rusal of the following stanzas, the orlgiual of 


which we transcribe at the bottom of the pace tour the Dene- 
t 


ol The Student Of lung~uages : 


FALS MAIT, 
I 
i) = ae ~ 
I net i St ¥ 
’ I s 
: I i I 
l i to me 
f 
Ss litis iS aise Cal 
Il. 
} 
iS ¢ iN ams 8 bine 
Sy ce CoO t’s r 
| . ; 1 
) Wits yhitning giances 
r 
| her ¢ nance 
\ i us ita © Ine 
1 ‘ 
She is false as false ¢ rT 
1! 
\ 
‘ _ i 
( s to e¢ < 
1} , 
( I marbles smoothest giow, 
» lers pled of pul snow, 
What avails it to me 
’ 
Shes faise ast se Cul ( 








I vater! ed adown 1] 1ount passes 
Rot was d od afte ° naranine 
| I dec \ vs 
‘ ’ 
>The w _* 
1? f,,]] } . ¢ 
i We ) ‘ s = 
A : entray l 
D> ‘ 
| . - 
\ , on whie } 
i sonorous voice t compan 8 
I \ los ow oO ( i 
\ l ] 
‘ i _ = ‘ t i ‘ 
\\ seeking 
? if or 1¢ 
“oe” ¢ 


The next poet who attracts particular attention is Bes- 
senyel, Who was born in 1742) and died in 1809. He was 
the founder of the Freneh school ol Magvar poets. Ile Was 


iequainted with several of the principal languages of Furope, 


including German, Italian, Spanish, and English, as well as 
French. Ile was so tamillar with the Anglo-Saxon that 
he Was ind It ra | to transiate Pope's essay Oll Mian (Az ¢ h 


yrobaja’, aud it is generally adin tted that his version Is a 


] ju}, 
faithtul one. We have a few extracts from his poems before 
us, but none that vould do him just ce. His success as a 
translator prompted Szilagyi to undertake a version of Vol- 
taire’s Hlenria le, Which has also b Come a ¢ lassic inthe Ma- 


evar language. Another poet of this perk dwho has deserved 
his country is Kazinezy. His principal original 


well ol 


work Is o book ol ep rains, Wulett IS still high V popular 


js : 
among the edueated Classes OF his) countrymen. But he 


elulms our attention more as a transiator than as a poet > fol 

. . . ' . 

he has rendered into Magyar Shakespeare’s I] tiled, the 
: i 

whole of Ossian, and Sterne’s Letters. We have several 

{1} 


ot his sonnets before us, but the following must sutlice for our 


present pur} ose? 


. . . - l sands. and 
4 > oot oe ° | 
Ana gat t gy slorins, ii dark’ning cloud 
Its irse thro’ waves and winds it st 


\i ‘ vit it -and my babes wliose KISs¢ 
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Its temple in the heavens. As firm as vouth 
Il urge my onward way—there is no fear 
| ionest spirits. Even the fates revere 


And re vmpense—love, minstrelsy and truth. 


” 


Among the sweetest and most touching poets of Hun- 
gary was Anyos (1766-1784). Like Faludi he retired to a 
convent at an early age, and like the same poet he a 
rather than courted fame. When his desk was opened a 
his death it was found that he had de stroye “1 his best wna tg - 
tious; it seems he would have destroyed all had not some of 
his brethren and friends prevailed upon him some time pre- 
viously to lend them a few of hiseffusions. His elegaie strains 
were so much admired that some of the best poets of lis time 
addressed loug poems to him full of affeetion and sympathy. 
[t was to him, for example, that the poet-warrior Baresay 
addressed that poetical epistle which is more quoted than 
any other Magyar poem of its time and character, and from 
which we copy a verse or two: 

* Would I could fling aside my wearyving shield, 
Bury my sword forever in its sheath 


And till the thread of fate is snapp'’d by death 


Dwell with the smiling muses See fulfill 

bhose beautif uns of hope and rune] SS JOY, 

When, the world’s slavish fetters broken, peace 

Retires on her own thoughts of quietness, 

bliss-giving, bliss-receiving, life's employ. 

: , : , so es 
Day Ki oe8O Was, Ih a certain sense, a monkish poet. He 

was the son of a poor tailor; but two Cistersian mon! 8, 
having no i | that he possessed genius, devoted thi mselves 


to his edueation; and there is every reason to believe that 
they had reason to be satisfied with the result. Ie, too, 
was so modest that he left all he wrote unpublished ; he 
died in the prime ot life, hav ing doubtless hastened his death 
by the intense ardor with which he studied philosophy. 
Virig has still many admirers among scholars, but his 


poems are too artificial; there is nothing national in 


them: very little besides the lang ruage that is Hungarian. 
The author was a professor of the classics at the University of 
>.»,] ' «»)} _ . net sor ~~ slnecie le 
Buda, and citi his produc tions are formed On Clauss il nie de _ 
* Bar én letehetnem faradt sisakomat, 
Kuezikba vethetném rozsdas pallésomat 
S Muzsaknak szentelvém hannyatlé 
Lassan nynjtogatnak Parkak f 
Vallyon mikor érem azt 4 bdldogsagot, 
Hogy ke téven mind nvi igi rabsi t, 
Eevediil miveljem A szent barats izot 
Meliz Ad nyajassdgert viszvat nydjass got 


hapomat 
inalomat 
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vy imitated many of the Horatian odes 


that his admirers still eall him the Magyar Horace. His 
address to the Muses may be regarded as a fair specimen of 


He has so suecessfu 


his classic ly ries ¢ 


rO THE 3 
* Where do bear : What solitad 
M Ist r es \ evs Dauy ers 1] I 
flave y ned s \ soln 
Have rt 
Here in et temple of | ness 
W I | { i songs of d y 
fothe Hungarian Minerva, and worship 
Att immortal one’s alta 
Yes! I will r the deeds of futu 
Dark-mantled groves, sweet fountains 
llave Tt sto | 


+3 “ Dass } S 3 
I Iw 1 f ! it! 
lea ters! ] 


Of a very different Cust was the disposition as well 


as the character of Verseghy 1755—1852). While the 
Buda professor wished to enrich his native language with 


Greek end Latin words and constructions, Verseghy wished 


to re jeet a large number of words whieh had been used by 


his countrymen for eenturies. It is almost needless to say 
that he di | not sueceed in t} IS 3 but he was not eas ly dis- 


conraged. Since he could the Magyvars to speak 


inthe “pure” manner, which | thought right, he devoted his 
attention, in turn, to history, romance, theology, musie and 
} etry. His colle eted poems were publisl ed in TS06 ; those 
which attracted most attention were satires entitled P7/otz 
Matijas (Matthew Rikoti). Theee were translated into Ger- 
man and Danish, as were also some of his odes: the latter 


mre, indeed, far more attractive t mn the former, especial to 


forel~uers, who do not understand the local al WSLOMS al | 


personalities of the satires. That his philosapl y Is rather 


Epicurean may ve seen trom the following stanzas : 








128 R i FE AND HER PRusPeCTS 1) iber, 
ley enirit perditior 
i of perd mn 
1] } ¢ ri 
a } } " ~ " Ve xe 3 
\ l } } ¢ 
\ \ essing tT l sin the distant drean Y 
| { ‘ iy pro! se 6 
, 
\ t | é ded } 1@ present 
‘ s i " s with the fut 
‘? ~ T ) a ( 
1 dee f (J ' ! 


lt is time now that we should give a spec imen or two of 
the ballad poetry ot the Magyars. The national songs of 
Hungary are, as ight be expeeted, full of spirit and life ; 
but few of them are allowed to make their appearance In 
books without undergoing expurgation at the hands of the 
censors! |. Some of the finest patriotic etfusions of the 
Magyar: that i ppear in print are therefore svinbolieal, but 


forcibly remind the thoughttul reader of the 


passionate eXCLa ation ol Juliet 


t ‘ } 
i» . . nal ma ret tn fl 


Is it anv wonder, in view of this restraint. that one of 


thie best of the Magy ir erities te Ils, Speake ot the come 
‘ 
posite sol lis countrymen in veneral, that * over them all 


Is spread ‘ eloomy tinge —arnd JOS itseif seems to find utter- 
ance in tones of pathos and melancholy, This character is 
attached to the national songs and to the national dane s, ol 
which it has been remarked that the Magyars danee as it 
tl ey Were Wee ping.’’* Ch S is by no wWeaus peeull ry, how- 
ever, to the Hluugarians. The Magyar SONGS, Ill which ho 
symbo S are used but the plain, stirring vernacular, must be 


heard from the niouths ot the people ° If we ao find aw War 


‘ , . 
sopg occasionally in a German or Freneh translation, its 
] | : ] ’ ‘ . ‘ 
tones are cousiderably subdued. This is Lrue tor ¢ xa pl , Ol 
the lolowlg 
34 a 
s q f 
ur } ¢ + ¢] } sion 
\ t 0 
I! l ) s i I i l 
Mi ‘ e brave « 
> I t bravery 
if wis nots lto ke 
M si ! len alone to gri 
WW ere 1 the | t t 
> t s of bravery 
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thon in death wert laid 


hou wert a treacherous maid ; 

were well that the brave should be 
ranks of bravery. 
: 


he tho 1} t brir rs eavy tears, 





{round on my youth’s compeers; 
iéir griel and l Ves like ie, 
it rave in t Ir bravery 
vy guardian ! oh, be still-- 

hope thy bosom fill; 

runt ‘ how sweet to be 

oth in bravery! 

Rravery—ave—and vietore’s hand 


Shall wreath my Saki*® with golden band; 
And in the ¢ ainp the shouts shall re, 


Oh! how he fought for liberty 


129 


In portraying the passion of love the Magyar poets 


can give tuller scope to their genius; but these are ftre- 


quently symbolieal. By the “ beloved one” is often meant 


Hungary; at other times love and patriotism are hap- 


pily blended. This is true of the tine ballad of “ 


} 


Lenka,’’ which in its native dress is admired by all 


Lovelv 


} 
Ciasses, 


and which must bea lmitted to possess some attraction 10 the 


following translation : 


Ile lin rers on the ocean shore, 
The seaman in his boat; 


“ 


The water spirit’s music o’er 

The ruthed wave doth float. 
‘Maiden of beauty! counselled be, 
‘ The ternpest wakes from out the sea,’ 
I may not stay,’ the maiden cried, 

‘ Though loud the tempest blow ; 
‘ That meadow on the water side— 


‘ That cottage—bids me go. 


‘That skady grove that murmurs near 
‘Invites m he I love is there! 
‘ Tho wave is hi the storm is loud 





‘And dar 


llope sits smiling on the cloud 


gers rise anon !— 
* Storms drive the vessel on, 
* And joy and sorrow both convey 


* Man's mortal bark along its way. 


Into the seaman’s boat she stept 
The helm the seaman took; 
The storming billows fiercely swept, 
And all the horizon shook. 
The maiden spoke: * Ye fears begone ! 
The storm-wind drives the vessel on,’ 








* Military cap 
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*O maiden! darker is the sky 
‘ And fiercer is the wind ; 
Alas! there is no harbor nigh, 
‘No refuge can we find. 
A whirlpool is the angry sea, 
It will engulf both thee and me.’ 


No, seaman! fortune always shone 
‘ And still will shine on me; 

Soon will the stormy clouds be gone, 
‘And sunbeams calm the sea, 

And evening bring the promised dove, 


And evening guide me to my love.’ 


‘ 


‘ 


She turned her to the distant strand 


(He stood upon the spot)— 
And winds and waves forgot. 
So is love's spirit overfraught 
With love's intensity of thought. 
He stood—a statue on the shore, 
A ] ale ice-hardened form: 
The billows battling more and more, 
And londer waxed the storm. 
Clouds, waves, all mingled—and the boat? 
Its scattered planks asunder float. 


Where is she? Ask the storm! for he 


No single tear has shed; 
And he? Go ask the silent sea— 
Its echoes answer * 1k ad!’ 


I held communion with its waves, 


But could not find the lovers’ graves.’’ 
v 


The Hussar song is one of the many graceful lyries of 
Dobrentei, who was distinguished as a critic as well as a 
poet, and is nearly as well known in Germany and through- 
out Scandinavia as in his own country. He has contributed 
to several of the German periodicals, and is the author of the 
well written paper in the Leipzig Conrersations-Lezricon on 
the literature of his country. No one loved Hungary more 
than he; but he was one of those who believed that “« sedi- 
tlous poetry ”? dloes zood only at certain times. 

The author of “* Lovely Lenka” is Kolesey, who was born 
in 1790, and only died a few years since. He, too, was an 
essayist and critic. For fifteen years he was the principal 
editor of a periodical entitled Evet és Literatura. In this 
capacity he did inealeulable service to the literature of his 
country ; and he was aided in the good work by Szemere, 
another poet, many of whose odes and sonnets have been 
translated into German, Danish, and Swedish. 

No modern poets are more deeply imbued with the 
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classic spirit than those of Ilungary. We see more or less 
evidence in all their productions of the refining influence of 
ie ancient languages; we see that if the use of the Latin 
as the court language and that of jurisprudence for so many 
centuries after it had been discontinued everywhere else re- 
tarded the development of the Magyar, its effect on tl 


thinking faculties has been good ; for be it remembered that 
even to this day the din guage of Cicero is fluently SpoKen 
by all edueated Magyars. Thus Berszenyl is highly classical! : 
no modern author indulges in more classical allusions ; at the 
same time no Magvar poet has exercised a more power! i 
fascination over his COUNTS men; no one is more fervent or 
nore impetuous than he. He blends the story of the 
ancient Romans with that of the Hunnish race in a manner 
that is at once startling, sad, and fascinating. He was born 
iu 1780 and died in 1850. Hlis countrymen say that he 
took ill on the d Ly he heard of the surrender of Gorgey, and 
never got over the effect of the shock. <A fourth edition of 
his works was published at Buda in 1851. In several of his 
poems he addresses his beloved Hungary as ancient Rome. 


Sometimes he enters into comparisons which are at once 


just, peautiiul, ana touching, as in the following instance ° 


OSZTALYRESZEM, MY PORTION, 


“What t! ht vaves roll awfully before me— 
Quicksand and tempests ? From the ocean border 
Calinly I lannch me, all my sails usfurling, 


Laughing at danger. 


Peace lias returned ; I drop my quiet anchor; 


i Visiols ive ho power lo ciuarm Ine. 

We ( } the ¥ fi ] rel to thy cheerful bosvum, 
| m Ol re tirement! 

A my meadows verdant as Tarentum 

Are not my fields as lovely as Larissa ? 


Flows not the Tiber with majestic beaming 
Phrough my dark forest? 


Ilave I rot vines and golden corn-ears dancing 


. , , ’ 
it e gay winds, and doth net heavenly freedom 
T ] ; , raat ¢} hat 
Dwell i y dwelling ?—Yes! the gods have giver 
\ | ] } nvy 
S} red fro: \ t neonquerable courage 
lra sme to lo secure, serene, cont nted, 
Up totl ives, 
Th ) _ th mm. mvlivre! if th ru ] apense thy blessing 
Bright on the tortuous pathway of existence, 
Veserts s imstniie, W istes Wax them bit » gladu 5 


Charin’d by thy music. 
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Place me among the eternal snows of Greenland, 

Place me among the burning sands of Zaara, 

There shall your bosoms warm me, gentle Muses ; 
Here your breath freshen.” 

In short, there is no sort of poetry o ‘f which the Magyars 
have not furnished us specimens. The extracts we have 
given thus far are taken from poems which, in general, are 
of too high an order for the lower classes; but the latter 
have abundance, which they alone relish. And we find more 
that is characteristic in these than in any other kind. Thus, 
_ example, all travellers agree that the Magyar women— 

least those of the poorer ¢ lass—are too often little better 
dices the slaves of their husbands; that the former have to 
work hard, while the latter amuse themselves. Even among 
the higher ranks the women are but seldom regarded as the 
equals of their husbands; there are none of the habits of 
their Oriental ancestors which the Magyars seem to respect 
more than this. But the ladies do not always submit so 
quietly as might be sup posed ; occasionally th ley mi ike 
earnest protests, and draw a pretty gloomy picture of their 
condition, as in the following instance : 


“THE COMPLAINT OF THE YOUNG WIFE, 


Tiszta liszbél sid d halides 


** Tler laboring hands the meal must knead, 


Her busy toil must bake the bread ; 
The priest may read his rec ord, o't ¥: 
Phe lord and master take the air 
But there is nought but grievous care 

And heavy labor for the poor. 


As from the rock the mad cascade 
Falls, so did I—a thoughtless mai: 
Wed, when it had been well to tarry. 
Oh, could I be a maid again, 
That man must be a man of men 
Who should seduce the maid to marry 
As in the English language we oceasionally find a song 
or ballad which is equally relished by rich and poor, learned 
aud ignorant, one frequently meets similar gems among the 
lyrical treasures of Hungary ; ; but our space isso nearly ex- 
hy ‘austed that we can only give one specimen ; nor can we say 
that thisis of even average merit, for we transeribe it much more 
for its brevity than for its melody or tenderness ; and yet it 
cannot be denied that it is not entirely deficient of those 
qualities. If it be wondered that so simple and unpretend- 
ing a ditty could be very popular, let it be borne in mind 
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that itis now in a foreign dress which greatly detracts from 
its native beauty; at all events the “ Marosian Song” is the 
last flower we can cull, for the present, from the Magyar 
parterre : 


MA IAN SON 
ir i i 
‘* The waters » and the waters flow. 
My head is aching with anxious woe 
TP my rose, and sit down with me 
Soon calin and sunny hours will beam ; 
My ul nd tranquillity 
An 1} cy as M iros streu 
ve et rt as sad as | 
| stork goes flapping by 
Ne f ser s kst he c ! 
he grass is hung with gems of dew 
ss | 8 iV VelV l 
‘ > vf too.” 


Although these few extracts, taken almost at random 


from several collections of Magyar poems, give but a faint 
lea of the riechness and variety ot the poetical literature of 
Hungarv. they may have the effeet of directing to it the at- 
tention of afew to whom it had not previously occurred that 
the field was worth exploring; and if it does so we shall 


| 


ive accomplished our chiet object. We feel certain that 


no intelligent student can read the poets of Ilungary, even 


i translations that have reached us through the German 


without profit and pleasure. The time devoted to them will 
certainly not be lost. if ouly because they are more imbued 


with the classic spirit, for the reasons already mentioned, 
than any other modern authors, not excepting even the 
(; rmans. It is not, however, altogether for its own sake 
that we have taken up the subject of Magyar literature at 
tl ‘ present moment. . Self-love and self-interest have ever 
proved power! il motives: those who deny them most are 
r ore or less influenced by them :; indeed, none are altogether 
‘ee from them even when they honestly think otherwise 


‘ 


themselves. At the same time there is such a thing, in 
ils, as generosity—such a thing as 


nations as well as individ 


sympathy—such a thing as wishing happiness to others 
without xy eting any benetit from it themselves. There is 
no reason why we should not teel thus actuated towards 
Hungary. All who doubt may easily satisfy themselves that 
the Magvars are a highly intellectual people ; that they are 
not inferior, either mentally or physically, to any other 


people in Europe. 
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Arr. VI.—1. Bibliotheca Americana: Catalogue of American Pub 
ications, including Repr ts and Original Works from 1820 t 
1852, with Supplement to 1855. Addenda to March, 1898. 

New York: QO. A. Roorbach. 


Ma Biblioth2que Francaise. Par Vi. Bassaxce. Paris : 1855 
La No ive le RB bli ieqgue ad ‘ Ilo sidiit /, frou " Par lS- 
4. Traitée des 2 lus belles Biblioth’ ques di UE rope Paris, 


Tue idea of taking part in their own government is very 
flattering to the self-love of most people 5 although too often 
means very little that is good; not unfrequently it is 
rather suggestive of the adage that the lawyer who pleads 
his own case has a fool for his client. The most eloquent 
voeates and most learned jurists generally preter to eln- 
ploy others to ple ad their OWL Cases 5 and th * 1nOSst experi- 
eneed and skilful physicians pursue a similar course ; it Is 


well keown that they often employ those whose profess! nal 
kuowle lve is far less than thelr own to prescribe for them. 

It is right and proper for anyone to attend to his own 
] : as ‘oneal ae : 1] re ve 
business i he Is capanpte ot doing so lutelligently and well 5 
but if oth rs whom he CoO ld aflord to e nploy could serve 


] 


him better, it is no wisdom on his part to do the work himself, 


—- ler mn nsible mere] t or |} Loe Lan his ac 
Aceot MNeIY, NO SCUSIDIC Merchant oO! MNT AEC PS lls ac- 


counts himself rather than employ a clerk or book-keeper to 
keep them for him He may try for a while ; but when he 


sees that however skilful he is in buying or selling, or in 
securing the use of large suins of money, he is apt to blunder 
in his ficures when he comes to apply the pen to them j isi 
because he is a sensible man, he employs a clerk at onee. 
But with a legislator it is entirely different ; the politician 
is always very willing to be a representative of the people 
lh one position or othe : bat he wants no one to represent 
coustituents ; not to have a repre- 
uigerous work is to be performed, 


him. Ilis care is to have 
j | 


Sntative, except When « 


such as fighting for his country or the like; then, indeed, he 


is very willing to waive his representative claims. But what 
have his constituents—those who imagine they govern them- 
selves—to say in the matter? Or, rather, What should they 


do it they are as competent judges ol right an lw roug as they 
preter d? Suould they retain as their representatives those 


who do them more harm than good? those who, while mak- 


ing long-winded harangues in praise of the blessings of self- 
government, deprive their constituents of advantages aud 


L 


privileges which are enjoyed by the subjects of those despots 
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whom they represent as demons rather than men? It is 
necessary to distinguish between mere talk and facts; 
between theory and practice; between causes and their 
ettects. 

All will admit that there is no more common topic in 
this country than the liberty of the press ; nothing is more 
highly praised, nothing more boasted ol, by our politicians, 
Far be it from us to deny that, in its legitimate sense 
it deserves all the praise bestowed upon it. But is the 
press really free in this country? We deny that it is; 


and we will prove in this article, to the satisfaction of every 
intelligent, candid person, that it is not. Did the liberty of 


the press cousist in our being allowed to abuse all who 
difler from us in polities, religion, morals, &e., then it eould 

it be denied but we enjoy it to the fullest extent; but this is 
liceuse, not liberty ; an evil to be deprecated, rather than a 
boon to be boasted of. 


1 , } 


No person of culture and intelligence feels 


oa 
/ 


under any irksome restraint in society because the habitual 
use of abusive or indecent language may exclude him from 
it. or cou yn | him to echovuse for his company those whose 
tiustes are so Vitiated us to have ho objection to such 
language. And why would not the same rule apply to a 
writer 7? W ily should the latter be tolerated hore than the 
former, if, instead of denouncing injustice, vice, and Hu pos= 
ture, so that the innocent and unwary may be able to avoid 
them, he attacks and _ vilifies private character 7 In other 

| | 


words, if he libels his neighbor, why not be lia 


Ne T ) pulls - 
I «ss 
i 


meut for doing so? An attack on one’s head with a club 


\ 
may do him less harm than an attack on his reputation 


with the pen. All hold it to be just that he should be 
punished tor the former, and why not for the latter? 

But it may be urged that it is political liberty which is 
chietly meant by libert: of the press. Granted that it is— 
What then? Does not the same principle apply in both 
cuses ¢ No sensible person Wo ild maintain, for example, 
that any government ought to stand quietly by, without 
making any objection, while even the most insignificant of 
its public edifices were battered down; everybody would 
a limit, on tie coutrary, that it would be the duty of the 
government to call out a portion ol its troops, and, if the 


° } 
assallants did how desist when warn 1 once or twice to do 80, 


cause thei to be fired upon. But an inflamunatory publiea- 


tioh niay do ten times more mischief than the mob thus 
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alluded to; it may incite a larger and worse mob to commit 
more serious excesses. If it could not in this country, it is 
well known that it could in others; and this shows that if 
disappointed politicians may write and publish what they 
will in the United States without being able to do much 
harm, it does not follow that the same kind of persons would 
prove equally harmless in other countries 

In forming an opinion as to whether the press of any 
country is ** shackled” or licentious, it is necessary to take 
these facts into cousideration. We should also bear in mind 
that the press may be shackled and licentious at the same 
time. This is paradoxical, we are aware, but it is not the 
less true. What is worse is that it is true of the present 
condition of the press in our own country. This, indeed, 
loes not arise from the spirit of our institutions ; on the 
contrary, it is in violation of that spirit. Republicanism is 
favorable to the liberty of the press in its best and most 
legitimate sense; but bad legislation renders its influence on 
the press as bad as the worst k nd of despotism. When 
persons of limited information and narrow minds, who are 
more careful of the interests of their party than those of 
their country, are enti isted with the Inaking of laws, 1t 1s 
credulous to expect that the great prine ples of roverbinent 
ll be earried out. As well might the architeet pre sent the 
pian ofa macgnificient castle to one who has only crude ho- 
tlons on the subject of arehiteeture and expect that the 
edifice will be in aeccordanee with the design. The novice 


might do his best, but im vain 3 still more hopeless wou 


ld 
the ease be if, instead of exerting himself to piease his 
, ; 


emplover or the person for whose benefit the edifice is in- 


tended, he only tries to please his own friends, so that the 
latter may procure him a better job. 

Thus it is that while in theory there is no country in the 
world in which the press is freer than it is in this, there are 


very few enlightened nations in which it is really more 





} 


shackled. Before the reader frowns at this and indiguautly 





denies that there is any truth init, let him ask himself a few 
npole questions, such as the following: Does it make any im- 
~ rtant difference to me, as a citizen, how Tam prevente i irom 
doing any particul uw thing by legislation if lam prevented ? Is 
it not as bad to prevent me trom buying a book by making it 
too le ar as to issue an edict warning ine not to read it under 


+ 


certain penalties 7 Nav, is if hol worse, since one nigh 


often evade the edict easily enough; whereas, if he cannot 
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ifford the hook, it is beyond his reach? It eannot be expects | 
that the publisher will undertake to issue a work without 
expecting to profit by it; and this « spectation must be 
founded on that of having a certain number of purchasers. 
But if he understands his business he is aware that if he 
charges too high a price he will 


-¢ 


li 


have but few purchasers 5 
he knows, upon the other har d, that if he does not charge 
such a price, even in the event of his having a reasonable 
nuinber of customers, he has vo alternative but to relinquish 
the project altogether or run the risk of injuring himself for 
the publie wood, 

Now, this is the position in which we have heen pace din 
this country by our legislators. Congress does not, it is 
true, enaet laws for the eXpPress purpose ot prohibicing the 
circulation of books 3 but it enaets such as have the same 
ultimate effect; or, what is as bad, it omits to enact laws 
which would counteract the disadvantages under whieh pub- 
lishers how labor, and Which compel them to have their 


books manufactured abroad, o1 at best to undertake the 


Inauulacture, of only a tew. This might we sec In- 
credible to those Who rive themselves ho troupe Loot 
CAUSES 5 but it 1s bevond dispute . Phere are pr blishers th 
this city, in Boston, and in’ Pinladelphia, who find it more 
profitab! to have their books manutacture | In luonmdon, 
Paris, or Brussels, than in this country. 

What a commentary Ss this on our ire institutions ! 
Let no one think that it is caused by the compara- 
tively high price of labor in this count "> 3 s caused 
muen more by the taxes on paper an io the 
materials used in manufaeturing books. But assuming 
the Tie to be otherwise, Is idle Oo deny tha f this 
BS ll 


! ao 
high price ot labor is not caused by biundering leotsla- 


tion it could be remedied by intelligent lewistiatie It is 
well known that the vorking pop liation of a . every 
Counwry in urope CXHIDILS Ua MaPLe SUPPTUS 5 L iaree propor 
tionk oF this surplus would he vlad to emlcrate to tl country 
li anv encouragement were held out to them. <tend of 
Lis t Wy are ratvner discouraged, YEaat\ ol those Wilo SllCe- 


ceed ity procurk 4 suthicient to pis baer passage to this 
country, together with a few dollars to support them until 
they cet einployment, are sWindied Out OF their ibor and 
money to such an extent that they send word to their Inends 
at ! ) le warning them not to come to this °* land of 


+ 99 
liberty. 
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The politicians, it is true, tell our people that none have 
such intellectual advantages as they ; that they are more in- 
tellectual than any other people ; that the ‘y can think what 
they like and give the utmost publicity to their thoughts 
without being prevented by judge, censor, or inquisitor, &e. 
This sounds very fine and the people think it is as true as it 
is pli wusible and flattering. Accordingly, they have a sort of 
coutemptuous pity for those whom they regard as placed in 
the opposite position ; and in proportion as they entertain 
this feeling they regard themselves as superior beings, whose 
privilege it is to be arrogant and overbearing. We are well 
aware that it is much more agreeable to flatter than to poiut 
out faults in this way. But we know the latter does more 
good, nd hence we pret r it. 

As there are many ot those who regard themselves as 
belonging to the enlightened class whom it is diflicult, if not 
imap ‘sible. to convince that we have not more intelleetual 
privileges in this country than any other people possess, not- 
withstanding the undeniable facts we have mentioned, we 
Will take a comparison or two. Itis admitted readily enough 
that some of the literary institutions of Europe are superior 
to the correspouding institutions of this country, because the 
former are old and the latter young. But as for the subjects 
of the despots, having as much facility in procuring books 
and — them as the citizens of the great Republic of the 
West, hat the y consider out of the que stion. But the truth 
is that they have much more. In other words, it is we who 
are shackled in this respect, not the subjects of the despot- 
isis; although, if the republicar spirit were duly carried 
out, the taet would be reversed, as already intimated. 

It is as true of books as of ay other commodities, that 
those who use them most manutacture or import them on the 
largest scale. Do we do either in proportion to our popu 
tion ¢ Certa inly hot. When we publishe rd most—tlhiat Is, 
When paper and all other materials for “ree gihage rise less 
than halt what they do—we had by no means the pre-emi- 
nence ln tils respect. A lew statistics will illustrate the 
fact and show how much our orators are mistaken, at least 
how much they deceive us, when they tell us what great ad- 
vantages we have over others in the means of acquiring 
knowledge. It appears from the most caretul statistics that 
more books were published in this country trom 1855 to 
1858, both years inclusive, than during auy other equal 
period of our national existence. Now let us see what the 
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numbers were. The number published in 1855, according 
to ** Norton’s Annual Book List,” including new editions, 
reprints of English works, translations, &e., was 1,092; from 
the same authority we learn that 751 new books, new editions, 
reprints, and translations were published during the six months 
of 1866 ending in July. In the ** Addenda” to Roorbach’s 
‘* Bibliotheca Americana,” we have an analysis from which 
it appears that from January 1, 1556, to March, 1855—a little 
more than two years—5,362 volumes were published, inelud- 
ing school-books, essays, reprints, tr: nslations, &ce. 

If neither of these accounts does not exaggerate the real 
number, it certainly does not diminish it; and there are 
noue of our readers who do not remember what a large pro- 
portion of worthless books were published duri ig these 
years—a larger number, we trust, than will ever be published 
again of the same stamp. It will also be remembered that 
several publishers made a habit of announcing the tenth, 
otten the twentieth, edition of a ** sensation’” book before the 
first was entirely disposed of. We know instances ourselves 
in Which the title-page s tor several editions were | 
sulme day, so that all that was hecessary to coustitute a new 


rinte dl the 


m4 + . . + +] re 
edition Was to msert the prope TiLie-praee 4 pele 1 st wus 
already done. Of course these “ new editions ” swelled the 


officiat numbers to a considerable extent; but the grand 


" tay 
total is smnall, after all, when Compare d to the annual number 
of books published in the principal countries of Europe. 
This we will show presently ; but before we do so let us re- 
mark, as a matter of justice, that the fa ilt does not lie with 
the American people. None have a more inquiring turn; 
none are more ready to buy books, or more willing to pay 
for them ; but, although their meaus are, in general, at least 
equal to those ot any other people, they cannot afford to pay 
the high prices which, owing to the blundering legislative 
alluded to our publishers and importers have to charge in 
order to, make a living by their business. 

The politicians who, by their thoughtlessness and stu- 
pidity, place us in this position take care to tell us on from 
tine to time, in what a lamentably benighted condition the 
principal nations of Europe are. These platitudes are so 


4 | a e- : ‘ , Pe yet Cae + +) 
oiten repeater that in tlme many of our pastors accept therm 


as truths; and, accordingly, we have heard more than one 
announce them from the pulpit, fervently thanking God that 
we are not like those unhappy people—the Trench, the 
Germans, and even the English—who, except the higher 
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order, or ‘* privileged class,” can never see a book any nearer 
to their reach than the bookseller’s window. 

First let us turn to France and judge froma few facts how 
benighted the people of that country must be as compared to 
ourselves. In 1855, be it remembered, the total number of 
American publications that could be called books by any 
stretch of courtesy was 1,092. We have already indicated 
our authority for this. Now we will quote a trade authority 
i J urnal le la Librairw—which would be acct pted as 
such in any part of the world in which good books are read 
and valued. This periodical tells us that during the same 
year 8,285 literary works were published in France, not to 
mention scientific works; it shows that the number of musieal 
compositions alone was greater than that of all our books 
put together, including reprints, new editions, translations, &e. 
[t may be replied that although France thus issues so many 
thousands more than we in one particular year, she does 
not exhibit such a preponderance, in general, in proportion 
to her population as co npared to ours ; but the fact is not se. 
She has always, during our existence as a nation, published 
vastly more than we, and, it must also be admitted, a very 
different class of books, in general, from ours. According to 
the Journal already mentioned, the number of books pub- 
lished in France trom November 1, 1Sil, to December 31, 
1855, amounted in round numbers to 271,994, exclusive of 
engravings, lithographs, musical compositions, &e., which 
would swell the number to nearly half a million of publica- 
tions. 

We have no statistics of the book trade in the United 
States for the corresponding period ; but so far as we have 
statistics they present a striking contrast. In Triibner’s 
* Bibliographieal (iuide to American Literature” we find a 
table that gives the number of books otf all kinds published 
in this country for the twelve years preceding Is4z2. The 
total is only 1,205: and of this number 592 were reprints. 
According to this estimate the average yearly issue tor the 
whole United States fell short of LOL books of all kinds; 
and the table trom which we quote is copied by se Appleton’s 
New American Cyclopze lia,’’ without any pretension that it 
does not give the full number. 

Now we will turn to another * despotism “and see how 
its manufacturers of books will compare with our own. 
Take Austria, for example. This is a country which our 
politicians are in the habit of regarding with great pity on 
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account of the benighted condition of the inhabitants, 
arising from their having no liberty of the press worthy of 
the name, no opportunities of obtaining information as we 
have, &c. But the statistics tell a very different story. 
The most recent we have at hand are those of Dr. Wurzbach, 
of the Vienna Imperial Library, who gives the number of 
publications issued in 1854 as 24,039; of this number 6,136 
were Italian. 1,482 Hungarian, 815 Polish, &¢., the number 
of German books being 12,983. Thus, strange and ineredible 
as it may appear, more books were pul blishedin Austria in the 
lang uage of one of the eubje ct prov inces ol the e mpire than 
were published altogether in this country. Nay, according 
to the most reliable authorities, the number of volumes of 
one class alone aunually put in circulation in France exceeds 
10,000,000. As for Germany Proper, the average annual 
number of its book publications exceeds 10,000—more than 
a dozen times the annual average in this country. 


The annual issue of books in England is very large, but 
not, as is generally supposed in ‘a country, larger than it is 
in Franee Austria, not to mention all Ge rmany. On the 


ote, | it is far from being so large. But from evidence 
given before a select committee of the House of Commons 
in 1551, it appeared that of one class of books alone 
29,000,000 were annually sold. From the year 1800 to 
1827, according to the London Catalogue, there were 19,860 
books published in England; from 1816 to 1851 there were 
published, according to the same authority, 45,072, which 
would give an annual average of 1,252! 

Ifolland, whose population is estimated at only 3,000,000, 
published during the nine years from 1848 to 1856 1,799 
books. The same little country published in 1856 1,859 
—many more than were publishe “lin the United States for 
nearly thirty millions of people. 

These statistics will doubtless seem incredible to many, 
but they are nevertheless true. Any one who doubts m: ty 
easily ascertain for himself that we indulge in no exaggera- 
tion on the subject, but simply note facts that are within the 
reach of every intelligent person who will give himself 
the trouble to consult any respectable recent history of the 
book trade. 

But does it not seem more incredible still, and also more 
mortifying, that we are at least equalled, if we are not sur- 
passed, in the number of books we publish annually, by the 
Russians? The statistics which we have at hand from this 
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source are not extensive or very recent, but they show that 
ve cannot regard the great despotism of the North as ina 
very benighted condition, after all, as compared to ourselves. 
From statistics prepared by Dr. Vinzel, of the University of 
Dresden, it appears that in the year 1854 1,312 books were 
issued in Russia; of these 861 were in the Russian language 
and 451 were in foreign languages. Now, what will our 
politicians say to this? What will those in the habit of 
believing them say ? 

sut let us consider the subject in another point of view. 
It is evident that in proportion as people use goods of any 
kind they must either manufacture or import them. Now, 
let us see how we will stand according to this test in com- 
parison with some of the despotisms of Europe. First we 
turn again to Franee. Consulting the Journal de la Librairie 
again we find that, notwithstanding the vast number of books 
manufactured in that country during the years 1854, 1855, 
and 1856, books were imported to the estimated value of 
$1,175,000. It will be seen that the country could well 
afford to pay this sum, considerable as it is, for foreign books, 
from the facet that it exported during the same period, 
nearly eight million dollars’ worth ($7,975,060). Other 
authorities make the exports still larger. But we always 
prefer moderation in our statements to anything that may 
seem even to border on exaggeration. These figures show 
that the French publishers not only supply an immense a 
mand at home tor hooks, but also derive a large reven 
from those they furnish foreign countries. Can our nr = 
lishers say anything like this of themselves? How much 
revenue do the ‘y derive from the books they export 7 It is 
idle to conceal that the amount would h: wrdly be worth men- 
tioning. 
Then it may be said that in imports, at least, we rank very 
hich: if we do not manufacture a large amount of books 
ourselves, we import a large number; and this would ac- 
count by itself for our superior intelligence ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is not true; the number we import is very mode- 
rate. If we glance at the statistics of those countries which 
export most books we shall find that we are by no means 
their best customers ; we shall see that some of the smallest 
of the third or fourth-rate kingdowms of Europe import as 
well as manufacture more books than we do. This is true, 
for example, of Belgium ; it is true of Switzerland; it was 
true of Sardinia before the recent changes took place in 
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Italy. It will, perhaps, be thought worse than all that 
Spain imports more books than the United States, but such 
is really the fact. Nor can it be said that it is similarity or 
dissimilarity of language or religion that causes this differ- 
ence, since, although the language and religion of Eng- 
land are the same as our own,the latter is the largest 
buyer of French books next to Belgium and Germany ; 
whereas the United States rank in that respect after Spain 
and Sardinia. 

May it rot well be asked now what is the source of the 
superior intellectual advantages of which our politicians 
boast 7? Perhaps we shall be told that it is to be found in 
our libaries ; but, alas! the contrast is still more striking. It 
may seem a gross exaggeration to say that the libraries of 
Paris alone contain more works than those of the whole 
United States put together; nevertheless, such is the fact. 
But are the public admitted to the former as they are to the 
latter? Are Frenchmen allowed into the great libraries of 
their country as freely as Americans are? Certainly. All that 
is necessary in order to gain admission to the principal li- 
braries—the greatest in the wor!d—is to procure an introdue- 
tion from some one known to the authorities as respectable ; 
and the object of this introduction is simply to exclude 
common thieves, who would steal the books and sell them. 
There is not a single country in Europe that has any preten- 
sions to enlightenment but has libraries which are open to 
the public, at least two or three times a week, on similar 
terms. Noone is so poor but he can gain admission, if he 
is only believed to be honest by some respectable person 
who will give hima line to say so. If we have a few great 
libraries in this country—that is, libraries which all may 
enter and profit by without charge—they are the gifts of 
benevolent individuals, not institutions established for the 
public benefit by our politicians. 

We have already said that it is not republicanism which 
is to blame for those humiliating contrasts ; and we have also 


said that they are not caused by any remissness or any lack 
of appreciation of intelligence or knowledge on the part of 
our people. Our form of government is quite as tavorable 
to the manufacture of books, the increase of knowledge, and 
the general development of the human mind, as that of 
England, France, or any other country. The great difficulty 
is, that we have too many politicians and too few stutesmen. 
Men who know little or nothing about books themselves 
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cannot be expected to do much to encourage or increase their 
circulation. Their books are their newspapers; these, 
indeed, they do encourage, because they think they con- 
tribute to their fame as well as to their interest ; and, ac- 
cordingly, we can show as large a circulation of newspapers 
as any country. Neither England, nor France, nor Germany, 
can approach us in this department; nay, regarding the 
circulation of the newspapers as a criterion of intelligence 
and intellectual activity and ability, we surpass the Greeks 
and Romans in their paluilest days! 

But this will not do. Well-conducted papers are useful, 
interesting things ; and there is a good deal to be learned trom 
them. I or one of this character, however, there are ninety- 
nine of the opposite. The latter are empty, dull, and vicious 
just in proportion as books are searce. Now, cannot this 
state of things be remedied? If we thought not, we would 
have said nothing about it. We would much rather have 
spoken in the Opposite Selise,. We have already alluded to 
the principal eause ; but it is not any one law or series of 
laws that have produced such injurious results. The geveral 
tendency of our legislation is to prevent the growth of sound 
intelligence instead of promoting st. 

We do not say that even the worst of our politicians 
design bo discourage intellectual progress ; but this does 
not mitigate the evil. No matter what the design of 
our | gislators is, the results are the same if laws are 
passed which force our publishers either to buy their paper, 
printing, binding materials, &c., abroad, or avoid publishing 
any books except those of a popular kind, which would 
be likely to have a pretty large sale, even at the high 
prices which they must charge for them inorder to do 
justice to themselves. Had no laws been passed having an 
obvious tendency to increase the price of books SO as to place 
them beyond the reach of a large proportion of the people, 
this would not have justified our legislators in allowing this 
state of things to continue. It is their duty, not only to avoid 
enacting laws which are adverse to the progress of intel- 
ligence ; it is incumbent ou them to enact laws for the ex- 
press purpose of encouraging that progress 

In making these remarks we are not at all unmindful of our 
common-school system. In general this is very good ; it does 
much service. But who needs to be told that the best of our 
commMon schools do no more than to lay the groundwork of a 
plain education? Were the school-books even cheap, which is 
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far from being the case,other books would be required, even by 
“the masses.” If they cannot alford them, their intelligenee 
will always be of the schoo!-boy kind, except it be true that 
they get all the additional information they need from the 
newspapers. If they only need to be told what are the qualifi- 
cations of certain candidates for office, what great abilities they 
possess, and how full of integrity and patriotism they are ; and 
what stupid, unprit cipled miscreants are theiropponents; how 
unfit the latter are for anv office; how they ought to be in- 
mates ofa prison rather than of any respectable establishment. 
[f* the people ” only required intelligence and information 
of this kind, then, indeed. it might be admitted without hesi- 
tation that they were in no need of books, at least that they 
want no better works than the cheap st of the yellow-cover 
class. 

If our legislators did nothing worse than to secure a 
monopoly for the paper manutacturers, would it not have 
been bad enough? would it not have justified the charge of 
discouraging the publication of books? = ‘The paper manu- 


facturers are wealthy; they ean afford to give handsome 
presents 5 theretore thev taust be * protected,” Those 
Muropeaus who would sel] Us iu iper in our owll cities for less 
than half what they do are prevented by various enactments 
from doing so; and the cons ‘quence is that our pub ishers 
have to go to London, Paris, or Brussels, as already inti- 
mated, and get all the materials for their books there, taking 
the latter home with them fully manutactured, even to the 
binding. The enemies of republicanism may well ask who ean 
recommend a system that leads to sueh results. Indeed, its 
warmest frieuds may do so, at the same time asking themselves 
are tl ey unshaken in the high opinion they have hitherto enter- 
tained of republicanism i ld Ss iInfluenee, Nay, would 


Itgiot be 
nearly sufficient to shake our own faith did we not know 
from ¢ Xperrenece that it is not re public tnism that is te bl ime, 
but the politicians, Whose aim is to secure money and inftlu- 
ence tor themselves 7 

The argument of the politicians who thus virtually 
shackle the press 1s that of the worst despots, ha nely, that 
Phiey forget that it 
IS a poor country that cannot support its government with- 


‘the government must be support a.” 


out taxing knowledge ; ours is certainly not such a country. 
We have ample sources of revenue without laying such 


taxes on the materials for manutacturing books as produce 
resuits like those indicated. 


YOL. XIV—NO. XXVIII. 10 
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In all free countries taxes are regarded as voluntary 
donations from the people to the government. This was the 
opinion expressed by Lord Chatham in his great speech on 
the just complaints of the American colonists; it is also the 
opinion of Blackstone, Adam Smith, and many other 
authorities equally distinguished. Dut would any intelligent 
people agree to a tax which they knew would have a ten- 
dency to check intelleetual activity and prevent the diffusion 
of knowledge ? 

It is the duty of every liberal government—indeed, of all 
governments worthy of the name—to avoid as much as possi- 
ble t Xing wl at is caleulated To exercise great influence on 
the wealth and character of the nation. This principle was 
recognized so early as the time of Solomon, and those who 
violated it dil not do so with in pul ity. We learn frem the 
best authority that Aaron was stoned to death tor exaetit ch 
unjust tribute r4 and that at the ecommeneement cf the re 


rn 
eta 


ot Sol mows sou the ten tribes secede] ior a sin ilar reason. 
The republican Athenians pal 1 no direet taxes, except 

when e mivicted ot crimes : the eoverninent was support ad 

not by taxes on the necessaries of life, on books, on paint- 

Ings. or on statues, but chiefly by levies orn the lands of the 

Republic. T 

exe pt whatever duties they had to pay indirectly for foreing 


i eComnoan people, far trom payil yrany taxes, 


ommodities that could not be produced at home, received 
large appropriations annually from the state for puble 


gaines and spectacles, Be it remembered that at these game 


nt d Spree tacles the noblest produetions oft he Athenian intellee 


were read by their authors and subsequently commented 
upon by « ritics, while the ly Stppaint rsand sculptors exhibit ri 
their works in a similar manner. Thus the government of 
the small and not very fertile state of Athens gave the people 
mone to enable them to gal information and improve then 
minds, as well as to amuse and entertain themselves, instea] 
of making knowledge and information so dear as to place 
them bevond their reach. 

Nor would Rome have been so long the mistress of the 
world had she pursued a different course; she certainly 
would not had she pursued that of our politicians. D ring 
the Republic foreigners had to pay four-fifths of the expenses 
of government, Instead of Linpos ne heavy taxes on the 
people, large donations of land were made to them pericdi- 
cally. At other times money and corn were distributed te 
them alternately. Even the great Caesar found it necessary 
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to pursue this course when his power was at its climax and 
the world acknowledged his swav ; he did not dare, fond as he 
was of money, to impose taxes ou the necessaries and rational 
pleasures of life much less on those productions whose 
influence distinguishes man from the brute. 

After Ceesar’s time it was, Indeed, different. Although 
it was he who founded the empire, he was too wise a statesman 
to lay any heavy pecuniary burdens onthe Romans. But his 
followers pursued the opposite course just in proportion as 
they are known to posterity as tyrants. Caligula and Nero 
were adepts in the work of taxation, both direet and indireet. 
These, indeed, taxed knowledge and everything else that was 
good. But even they did not do so to such an extent as the 
legislators of the model Republic of the nineteenth century. 
Bad as Nero was, nv Roman citizen had to go to a foreign 
country to manutaecture Roman necessaries whieh could not 
be manufactured at Rome on aecount of heavy faxes iinposed 
on the materials ot which they were COMPOs d. 

As tor republies, ancient or modern, we m 1\ search their 
histories in vain for a parallel to the condition of affairs to 
which we are reduced ourselves in the manner indieated. 
The nearest approach to it we find in the Republic of Venice. 

sut we do not read in the darkest of her chronicles that any 

Venitian bookseller had to go to Paris, London, or Madrid, 
to manufacture books or other commodities tor the use of 
his tellow-citizens. In other respects we should be sorry to 
com pare the Republic of the United States to the Republic 
of Venice. The former, indeed, is not stained with so many 
crimes as the latter, and we trust never will. We make the 
comparison only so tar as taxes on knowledge and intelligence 
and the encouragement or discouragement of intellectual 
progress are concerned; and in this respect the Venetians 
had undoubted!y the advantage of us, notwithist inding the 
best we can say of our public schools. 

ur politicians are very fond of e mmparing this country 
to England in regard to freedom and incellectual advautages 
of all kinds. Wedo not deny that England deserves to be 
regarded as a model in many respects ; on the contrary, it 
always affords us pleasure to give prominenee to the truth. 
But is it not a humiliating reflection that while England 
makes progress in rational intellectual liberty we retrograde ? 
Let this be denied as it may, it is nevertheless a fact—one 


that admits of the clearest proof. Even in the department 
of newspapers, how much more liberal is the British Parlia- 
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ment than the Congress of the United &tates? Prior to 
1855, English newspapers were subject to a stamp duty of 
one penny each ; the stamp nay now be put on or not, at 
the option of the publisher ; but if it is put on it exempts 
the paper from postage ; and a dozen persons may send it 
about to each other through the mails without any cost 
whatever. How different is the fact with us! Jf we sent 
the same paper as often as it is sent in England it would 
often cost us the price of a book, even at the high rate at 
which a book is sold in this country. 

Still more liberally, if possible, is the circulation of period- 
icals and books encouraged by the British Parliament. sut 
what encouragement does Congress give in this respect ?- How 
muchdoes it cost to senda book, or even a periodical, fromone 
city of the Republic to another? Those Englishmen who 
are most prejudiced against republics, and against our Re- 
public in particular, can hardly believe that we are so heavily 
taxed in this matter. 

Then cotmnpare the postage on letters. One penny takes 
aletter from any point inthe British Islands to another, from 
the extreme south of Lreland to the extreme north of Seot- 
land; but the least we can send a letter for beyond the 
precivets of the city or town in which we write is three 
cents. This, however, gives no idea of the difference in the 
cost. We have to pay at least three times as much for good 
letter or note paper as the English have. Can we say, then, 
that e pistolary eorre sponde nee is asmuch encouraged by the 
Republican Congress as it is by the Royal Parliament; nay, 
must we not admit that as compared with the latter the 
former discourages it? And who will deny that epistolary 
correspondence is a means of intellectual improvement aud 
culture?) How many have become distinguished as authors 
who tell us themselves that it was by corresponding with 
their friends they learned to write with fac lity and eleganee ? 
But noruch te ‘stimony is necessar V; since eve ry intelli: vent pre r- 
son is aware that there is no information or knowledge, how- 
ever important or profound, which may not be cieuendiated 
in the epistolary form. Is it not,ina word, the form in which 
the most valuable discoveries and inventions have first been 
communicated to the world? But, as we have seen, our 
politicians lay a double, treble—nay, quadruple—tax upon it, 
since they raise the price of paper, pens, ink, &c., and finally 
charge us three cents postage if we only want to send a 
line from New York to Brooklyn; two cents if we only 
want to send it to the next street in our own city. 
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Without entering into any particulars relative to French 
taxation we may say, in genera! terms, that the people are 
less heavily taxed than those of England or the United 
States. We are well aware that the reverse is what is gen- 
erally believed in this couutry ; but it isnot so. The French, 
like the aneient Romans, make forcign nations, to whom 
they furnish so much of the products of their industry, pay 
a large proportion of the expenses of government 3 a d the 
greater part of the remainder is derived trom the land, But 
it is sufficient for our purpose that, let what may be taxed 
in Franee, no one can justly say that there is a tax upon 
knowledge in that country, or that its goverment discourages 
intellectual progress, Her literary and scientifie institutions 
are too famous for their superior excellence to render any 


demonstration of this lace necessary. Not ouly the Ie a oe | 


, 7 
Aeademy, the Institute, the Aeademy of Selenees, and the 
} ) > P | ' ° 
Jardin dea Plautes, receve large annual contributions from 
the publie tr iury : the | Versity of | ranee, and the College 
ol | rance——two other great istit ithons—are eq aay favored 
] ‘ +] | ‘ | 
aba pro ected, It all this is not evidence it th ieVelope- 

‘ 
nent o ! lit Lene Ss ne adiseoul ed itl Ira t Liat 


French taxation does not pli beyond the reach of reuch- 


neh evetl The noblest protic ous of the lutan dite ect, we 
have oul to remehioer how incredibly cheap bool ol all 
kinds eure § lil thireughoutl | ranee, Everyone Who thas 


visited that country aud taken any interest in the su ject 
ber Consideration has been suryp sed to see pooks sold for 
abo it twenty-five ceuts of our jeney whieh, if pri ean 


rk. Boston, or VPhiladelpii . would eost from a col- 


Paris tor a tew sous would cost at least half a dollar or 


seventy-five cents if published tn this country. And it we 


i + | 

take a Paris book that costs tive sou and compare | With 
a New York book that costs fittv or seventy-five cents, our 
Burp ris \ He cre (dd rather 1 bo diudbished lor we 
shall tind tonly that the paper of the former 1s much bet 
ter th ii 1 at ol iit bal ter. Dt » alsu. It Lh at Is OTe CU rectly 


and more Jeaibly perdi dl. 


We «¢ rraduay lo hol peak Irom personal feeling in this 


matter; Wwe have ho ¢ bhpriea L to Inake On Our OW) part. 
Q)ihers mia up Gd tire tiation with want ol appreciat ol ol 
them jabs 1 moul iL the ave 1 which they live lags 

) | | | j pil \\ Call 1 ine ho Stell jrre Cli- 
S:U i prtper, py ov, &¢., are excessively dear in this 
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country, the liberal patronage which we receive enables us to 
meet the cost without much difficulty, and we never had any 
ambition for accumalating money for tts own sake. We 
treat the subject, then, as we do anv other in whielt the pub- 
lic has an intere st. The re is no good reason Wily all the nia- 
terivls necessary for the publication of books and the diffu- 
sion of knowledge should be nearly twice as exp usive in this 
country as they are in Franee. England, and Germany—some 
of them three times as expensive. Weregret that bad legis] i- 
tion is the cause of it, and that nothing retleets more diseredit 
on the Republic. Ina word, as long as the present state of 
things continues, as we have indicated—as long as our pub- 
lishers find it more profitable to get their books manufae- 
tured in Europe than at home—instea lot boasting of our self- 
government, we should indignantly protest against this 
penny-wise-and-pound-toolish policy of our legislaters ; for, 
however harsh or tneredible It nay seem to those who do 
not bestow much thought on the subject, certain it Is that 
thi 


the tendency of a certain portio 1 of our laws Is to 7 { 


j } 
acquisitt mos Anou we. 


Arr. VII Laus Venerisand other Poems and Ballads. By Auarr- 
won CHARLES SWINBURNE, i2mo, pp. J28. Ne y York: 
Carleton, 1866 
It is often difficult to distinguish a depraved taste as a 

cause from unprincipled avarice, We eannot undertake to 

determine to which sheuld we attribute the selection of this 
book for republication in this country . but there ean be no 
qj lestlon anong those who examine it and are capable of 
forming an intelligent opin on of its character that it has 
resulted trom one detect or the other. We wish the reader 
to judge the publisher as dispassionately and fairly as 
possible, remembering that sometimes one cannot help havy- 

Ing a depraved taste. This is the case when not only has 

his education been neglected, but he has been placed in cir- 

Curmstances in which his natural taste if he had any, has 

been vitiated by “ evil communieations.” , 

It is none of our business to inquire whether Mr. Carleton 
should be placed in this category or not; we have nothing 
to do with any one’s private aftuirs ; we have a right to 
criticise only what he does in his public capacity, and we 
have no wish to do more. In thie present instance this 
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indeed, is quite enough ; no other publisher, not even Peter- 
son, of Philadelphia, has evinced a more depraved taste ; 
no publisher in this country has so flagrantly offended pub- 
lic decency. 

This is no new discovery or hasty conclusion on our part. 
Six years have now elapsed since we denounced his attempt 
to introduee to the youth of this country the novels of 
Balzac, which hy id been stippre ssed even in France for their 
gross and shameful immor 


lity; novels in which adultery 
and fornication, moral and religious infi lelity of all kinds, are 
praised as virtues, while marriage and the duties perteining 
to it, piety and veneration for the beneficent and 2ood, are 
ricdie iled as superstitious weakn *SSes Thes ; } rfo Mmanees, 
with the brand of intamy stamped upon them in turn by 
Franee, England, and Germany, were sought to be intro- 
duced to the Wives and daughters of America as the best 
specimens of modern literature. 

We think we may now refer with just pride to our ex- 
posure of that indecent attempt in the article entitled 
* French Romanees and American Mora!s,” In our number 
for December, LS60: tor not only did it elicit the app oba- 
tion of the most respect ible journa sin all parts of the country, 
but it had the effect to foree the publisher to relinquish Lhe 
enterprise after two or three voluines of the series had been 
published. It our IMeniOry is not at fault the volume whieh 
was in press when our article appeared is the only one is- 


hough the pablisher had announced in all 


sued since, alt 
the papers, with his characteristic flourish, that arrangements 
had peen na le for the issue ot a complete duodeeim ) edi- 
tion of Balzac’s works. Whether i: was a depraved taste 
or unprincipled avarice, or both combined, that caused the 
attempt wit h ended thus, we leave the reader to judge. 

It is by no means the only lostance, however, in which 
Mr. Carleton has offended the | iblie, betore the pres nt. by 
selecting foreign works for public ition in this country which 
scarcely any other publisher could be induced to issue. In 
prool of this we need only inention the attacks wlueh he has 
published both on the rrenal Founder of Christianity and « nh 


his Apostle 8. Bad taste alone would hardly account for the 
publication of works of this character; we tear that avarice 
aud want of principle had more to do with the circumstance. 

Before this can be fuiriy determined, however, it is neces- 
sarv to bear in mind two or three more facts. All the 


respectable publ shers of London refused to have anything 
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to do with * Laus Veneris,” and all honest ecrities denounced 
it. Those who thought the author’s previous works pass- 
able, though rather dull, spurned this as something too filthy 
to be touched. Even Moxon & Co.. after issuit g an edition 
of the book were so much ashamed of what they bad done 
that they withdrew it at once—that is, they suppressed it 
a8 an Indecent thing. 

In this country it has been regarded and treated in the 
same light. Messrs. Tieknor & Fields oad published some 
of Mr. Swinburne’s former efforts, but they did not hesitate 
to exclude ** Laus Veneris”’ from their repertoire, We are 
assured that other American publishers examined and threw 
it aside in a similar manner; but it seems it was all the more 
attractive to Mr. Carleton on this aeecount. 

It is well known how easily those who are criticised 
can discover that their erities have been actuated by 
some diabolical motive or other. Now we shall doubt- 
less be told that had this book been published by 
Ticknor & Fields we would have found no fault with it 
We admit that there is one good reason for this aceusation, 
namely, that we have never spoken in such terms of a book 
elnanating from that house as we have of Carleton’s books: 
but it is beeause the former have never issued such as the 
latter. This is a fact which every one of our readers will 
sustain us in. ‘There are no American publishers of whose 
books we have spoken in higher terms than we have of those 
of Ticknor & Fields ; but what true friend of Ameriean liter- 
ature will deny that they deserve this distinetion? At the 
same time, it is not true that we have praised every publiea- 
tion of theirs which we have taken up to examine. We 
need not go bevond Swinburne’s own books tor a refutation 
of this, for we never had a very | igh opinion of that ren 
tleman’s performances, although we had every disposition 
to do him full justice. Our critique on his * Queen Mother 
and Rosamond,” as publish al by Mess S. Ticknor X& bie | iS, 
in our number for last Junc*® will show that, far from bestow- 
ing exaggerated praise on the book, we assigned to it buta 
Jifth rauk in the department to which it belougs. This was 
no hasty judgment, but the result of a careful and impartial 
examination ; or if we had auy partiality it was undoubtedly 
in favor of the author. Yet, the terms in which we intro- 
duced the book to our readers are the following : 


On ee oe 
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NS, | De cember, 
face. And those who look on must regard the operation in 
the same light, and remember that they are over-fastidious 
who think that they will suffer any serious injury from seeing 
even the worst gangrene dissected when there is neither in- 
fection nor contagion to be apprehended, 

It is natural enough that a writer of Mr. Swinburne’s 
mental calibre, degree of culture, and grade of morality should 
write a book like this when he failed to attract 


much atten- 
tion In the legitimate way. 


Seeing that he could collect but 
avery small audience when he wrote in a style which was 
somewhat in aceordance with that of civilized society, he 
turns round and adopts that of the brothel and the gambling- 
house. ‘That this is precisely what he has done we will now 
proces i to show, ulthough we hiust sully our pages in doing 
80. Let us lirst turn to the piece which gives its title to the 
book, and see whether its character Is such as to justity our 
remarks. We think there can be no dispute on this point 
alter We have given a 


Mr. sw nuburne LU 


t 


Specimen or two, lt rarery satisties 
merely immoral; he must scotf at re- 


ligion at the Same time, as in the following stanza: 


| was s when | Cl en d 
All »W y \ ~ ( st 
3 vl ) God, 
| | \ it « , | | 
} ¢ 1 
\ | thou are cre und fair 
\ \\ 
1 4 3 wi , 33 
B . | mo 
~ 3 W i s} ie to 
( | ‘ = Ss 
| 3 
\ \ ‘ ‘ tol 
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Need we say that there is not a single poetical line in 
this that would relieve its ross indecency ? Many writers 
have mocked religion as well as virtue; but Spinosa, who 
had no pre eusious to the ) etic wit, is Che only one we re- 
member who did so in such dull terms as this. Th 


ison dovs injustice, however, to the author of the T'ractatus 
Theologico-Politicus, tor if the latter erred he did so in a 
philosop ical manner; he adopte {the language of decorum 
and relinement, aud addressed himself only to the | arned, So 


tnat the literate m 


* COMMPAr- 


elit not satter from his teachings if their 


tendency Was Injurious to suciety. Mr. Swihnvurne, on the 


contrary, addresses himself to the most vulgar class, and 


el 
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panders to those passions which they possess in common 
with the brute. His American publisher compares him to 
Byron; but that veracious individual might as well compare 


his own daubing in his ** Artist in Cuba” and one or two 
other similar yt rformaneces to the inimitable ear catures ot 


Hogarth. Even in * Don Juan” Byron never forgets that 


he isa gentleman; still less does he forget that to be bawdy 

} wo ] ’ ] ~ 
and profane is not to be poetical. After a good deal of raving, 
1) which there Is not a trace of renuihe Passio » our poet 
rives us one of his characteristic des ‘riptions of love, but 


one stanza nore 1s 


‘*Laus Veneris’’: 


all we can teel justified in extracting from 


I « ] } Ww , 
A ‘ \ _ 
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Who ] v s of 
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Comparisons like ** mo beantifal than God ra e 
0o comment. Yet this is by no means the mos objection- 
ible nie y 1 the Vorlutie b fore Us, All that Is Great, Good, 
i 
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| ) t 1 ; ] | 
hh yvenerabie lh earth a id Heavell is subjected to mocKery 


love, or rather the most brutal lust 

may have thi more o| ry, as il the men of the present di 
A 

bd | pecome so enel vated 


Ly 
°,1 ‘ . a 
and spiritless that it was necessary 


; +) ] +] oe . _ . + 4 
to stimulate thet pPasslolis lh Luis Way to preven the species 


Luere tius has, indeed, great faith in the powe r of lov 


alma Veaus—and no faith in God. Thus far we may 
cospare Mr. Swinburne to the author of De Rerum Na- 
; “SEN ae? Rene ;' +] a 1] 
(ira, wu there Is hol Ce siigitest resemblance after 
this. Lueretius errs, it is true, most grieviously, but he 


loves soln a strain that is beautifully poetical, frequently 
1, | . 


hilosophica Withal. It it ean be said of anv 


po that the gat wiaten | uls him astray is from heay lb, it 
ean of Lueretius; but we really see no light from anywhere 
im the rhiy nes of his modern imitator. As for Ovid, we 
vould no more COMLp AUPE Clb uithor of * Laus Veneris”’ to 
| ae 


him than we would cotpare the sung of the corn-crake 


to that of the ni@htin re 


But let us turn to another )) em or two before we ask 
the reader to decide whether we judge Mr. Swinburne or his 
publisher too harshly. Our author overtlows so much with 

istiness iteven * A Chris is Carol” suggests nothing 
to bin but the coarsest mock ° Ln l poe bearing this 


title the following stanzas occult 
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The additional part of her story is too obscene to be 
q rot d. And still “worse, if possible, is the piece « ntitled 
* Dolores” (Notre Dame des Sept Douleurs). Tt is difficult to 
select anvthing from this that is fit to be read ; indeed, there 
is notl ing of the kind in it. We can only give as a sainple 
a stanza or two which, however obje ctionable in this dress, 


are not so much so as others in the same plece : 


oO ent not ¢ len but gilded. 
‘) vel 
() ] 
i 
) « 
() f " 
() ( 
" > 
( | 
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In reproducing these passages we are aware that we have 
sullied our pPuges 5 but had we not done so we could hardly 
have eXx]y ected our rea ler to bell ‘Ve tuat any American pub- 
lisher would reprint a book of the real character of “* Laus 
Veneris.”” The fact that so many of Swinburne’s own country- 
men refused to have anything to do with the work, that the 


—r 
pubiist ers ol 


his former performances spurte ditas a filthy 
thing, might indeed have been regarded at least as presump- 


tive evidence of its indecency. But all do not inform them- 
selves on Stil lh topies : bes des, many h ve a nozion that they 


are often the best bo Ks \\ hy eh are condem ied It) Europe. 
Concden ned books Lit ndes | SOME ULNLeS Wittv ;: thie y are 


occasionally philosop! wea as Well as poe tical, but tor the 


rest thev are se dom worth much. [ is true that the vol- 

ume before us has no suelr re leeming feature, and this may 
j 

be urged 


is reason why we should not have noticed it. 


We admit that it is too dull and prosy to do much harm, 
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even among the most depraved and illiterate class, and that 
it is too coarse and vulgar to exercise any influence among 
the cultivated class. But there is another fact which has to 
be taken into account ; there is no book Svo viclous and 
worthless but that its publisher can induce certain papers to 
praise it. Even respect ible papers are sometimes iinposed 
upon in this way; * first-rate notices” find their way into 
them in which obseet ity and licentiousness reeeive the name 
of ** warmth,” * efforvesence of cenius,” &¢.; and thus the 
innocent and pure are led to read performances which are 
ouly fit for tl 


the most aban loned, 
So far, t] 


en, as the author is coneerned we might have 
allowed the book to fall unheeded into the oblivion to whieh 
it is destined. But is the publisher the less to blame because 
the poisonous drug which he presents as a wholesome 
aliment is compounded in such a stupid, clumsy manner 
as to be innocuous? If one publisher may corrupt the 
youth of our country with impunity, why may not another? 
The police will interfere, it seems, only with poor wights 
who issue nine or ten |) iges of obscene matter with a vellow 
cover, and with those who issue pietures of a similar char- 
acter; it would appear that what they find in book-form, 
bound in muslin, &e., is all right, no matter how muel: it 
outrages public deceney. 

But it the authorities will conuive at vice and licentious- 
ness where they find them in fine garments or in tinsel, the 
public should vindieate itself. Our self-respect requires that 
if a bookseller palms off an indecent book on us to-day for 
a decent one, we ought not to take his word to-morrow when 
he presents us another book. Who would not shun the 
broker who had intentionally given him brass for gold? and 
might not a vicious, licentious book injure one’s family much 
more than the loss of the gold for which brass was traudu- 
lently cviven 4 Let no one do, however, but what he thinks 
fair and just; if a publisher is justified in selecting for pub- 
lication in this country the most objectionable books pub- 
lished abroad— books which vie with each other in pander- 


ing to vice and seeking to bring religion into contempt— 
then Mr. Carleton is right and ought to be encouraged, and 
we are wrong in finding any fault with so enterprising a per- 
son. 
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Arr. VITI.—<Speeches in Congress, and other Documents. 1886. 


Ow almost the first dav of the first session of the present 
Congress a resolution was introduced by Mr. Donnelly, ot 
Minnesota, as follows: 





Whereas Re] blican institutions ean find permanent safety only upon 
the basis of t Siu sence of the pe nd , 

Whereas, 1 a sters which hi: afflicted the1 n and deso 
] | one-! ot ‘ tory are raceable In a great e { tii 
bse f com schools and general edu g t f 
thre lat Vv rely s States herefore 

R s ed That t ] Col ttee on Reconstr ti t ucted 
toi 0 e 4 } eneyv of @s s} nei his 1 il 
b f ed n se d ty s} t ce © \ t 
re rd t I e ¢ ( nthey ~ h St es ns si ] 
below as d d to | s - | ss ind to ecw ‘ 
sucl ‘ should not u d esse tof any 
such system of reconstr 


The above was argue dby the House of Representatives. Al- 
though it had espec ial reference to the poor whites and hew ly 
made treedn enat the South, and St emed ce signe 1 to introduce 
the subject of edueation as anelement of the plan ot reconstruce- 
tion.vafter considerable deliberation and discussion it passe d the 
Hlouse hear the close of the SeSSION, providi ig fora de pi art- 
ment of education in our government, with duties and privi- 
leges relating to the subject ot educatii mn throughout the 
whole ecun try. Preliminary to the speci: il consideration of 
this new department we may briefly advert to other subjects 
of an educational character whi ich came before Congress, and 
sume of which are afleeted by the department in question. 
Bills for the «¢ tabli ishment of a mining bureau and for the 
granting of one million aeres of the public land for a mining 
college were alieaiiiscindl at different times by Mr. Stewart, of 
Nevada. Tl elr object is to develop the mineral opportuni- 
ties of the country. Although the subjeet was treated with 
favor, nothing definite was arranged. Similar favor was 
shown to a hill proposing to granta million acres of the 
public lar d for the bene lit ol the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The author ot the above resolution introduced a petition 
coming from the National Normal Sehoo!l Association asking 
for such a grant of land as has been made for agricultural 
colleges, iv orde) Lo establish State normal schools. This 
memorial states that there are 2,500,000 children in the 
Southern States, and that normal ssheols are needed to pre- 
pare the 50,000 teachers necessary te instruct them. The 
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q iestion of repealing the internal revenue tax on school 
books was considered and appropriately referred, as well as 
the more Important petition that Congress send to every 
pub! e school in the co intry a COpy ol every publie d Ccu- 
meut }) ib ished.* 

The act of 1862 making a grant of land to the States for 
agricultlt ral colleges ind the ~} idy ot the mechante arts 
was taken uly) with referenee to an extension of the time in 


Which States may aee pt the provisions of the act, and to 
provide tor the admission of all persons to the privileges of 
thelr co Wes Wi hy ut dis iInetion of color. The Mili it V and 
Nav il Acaden ies were considered with a View to provide for 
the adinission to the privileges of t e same of those who have 


been sous of ollicers or prey ites who h ive died inh he war. 


A chauge in the age and requirements for admission Was 


coutemplated in tue same bill. 
On February 15 a bill was introduced by Mr. Garfield, 
of Ohio, providing for a Bureau of Kelucation. A select 


committee on this prop sed bureau re porte d ib bill for the 


same, Which Was reyoct d by a vote of 69 to 5l. But vear 


the ( lose ol the SCSS/OLL ad Trecousideratloti of the vote took 
place, Wil *% by auvote ot SU tO Lt, Lite bill Wis passed by 


the Llo Ise ol IR ‘pre sent itives us follows: 
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ment of the several grants of land made by Congress to promote educa- 
tion, and the manner in which these several trusts have been managed, 
the amount of funds arising therefrom, and the annual proceeds of the 
sume, as far as the same can be determined. 

Sec. 4. That the Commissioner of Publie Buildings is hereby author- 
ized and directed to furnish proper o‘tices for the use of the Department 
herein established. 

Such is the bill recently passed by the House of Represen- 
tatives designed to constitute a Department of E duecation. So 
great is the importance in our country of the work of edu- 
cation that a measure like the above should be considered 
faithfully, not only by the legislators of the people, but by 
the people themselves. The advantage of such a department 
is at the outset apparent in the assistance it will or ought 
to render to Congress in legislating upon this subject. The 
interests of education in their various aspects were brought 
before Congress, as we have seen above, and received with 
some favor; yet there was a lack of general interest in 
regard to them and failure to come to any decisive action. 
May it not be that the principal cause of this is a want of 
information, which statisties provided and laid before Con- 
gress in an annual report by the department in question 
would supply ? for instanee, in regard to agricultural grants 
for the purposes of edueation. Let it be ascertained where 
they have been made, whether for colleges, for agriculture, 
or mechanic arts, or for public schools. Let soime idea of 
the results be communicated. Let statistics be presented 
with reference to the state and wants of education among 
the freedmen aud poor whites of the South.* These might 

* We think our contributor might have added others nearer home Would 
t not be interesting to have statistics relative to *‘ the state and wants of educa- 
tion among the Congressmen themselves ?’’ Is is not notorious that there are 
many ‘‘hoadrable’’ gentlemen whose education has been sadly neglected ? 
Why not make some provision for these? If they were only taught the gram 
mar of their mother tongue so that they could speak with tolerable correct- 
ness it would be a great advantage to the country. 

It would net take much to establish a school for this purpose in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington at which honorable gentlemen could receive private 
tuition in the elementary English branches, and have a lecture on taste and 
decency at least about once a week. It might be intimated in the latter, but 
of course in a very delicate manner, that it is not seemly for legislators to give 
each other the lie, or to drink so much lager-beer, or any kindred beverage, as 
would render them unable to distinguish whether they were standing on their 
heads or on their feet, &c. 

It could be so arranged, without any great cost to the nation, that after 
having undergone some preparation in this way, they could spend an hour each 
afternoon —Thursdays and Sundays excepted—for six months, in one of the 
recitation rooms of Georgetown Collew If they could not be taught 
‘the humanities’’ in this time, even by professors celebrated alike for their 
learning and for their success as instructors, they would at least be taught to 
behave themselves in a manner becoming the high position they occupy —a 
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be accompanied with suggestions in reference to nor! mal 
schools there, or for the establishment of public schools, or 
schools for giving instruction in agriculture and the mechanie 
arts. If land grants are to be made for the purposes of edu- 
cation, it should be seen to that they are properly applied 
and laid before such of the people as they are designed to 
profit. With reference to the land grants already made 
there is at present a state both of ignorance and distrust. 
Perhaps nothing would do more to correct this than a na- 
tional report setting forth their condition, nature, and objects. 
Like reports would be of greatest help in the future 
in making similar grants and supe ‘rintending their execution. 
The new department, then, is calculated to afford the advan- 
tages of both an educational journal and superintendent of 
education forthe nation. Asa journal it gathers statisties 
and information respecting the condition and wants of educa- 
tion throughout the country. <As a superintendent it sur- 
veys the field and lays before Congress and the people the 
resulting observations and suggestions. 

No part of the educational field so demands the atten- 
tion of such a department as the freedmen just emerging from 
a state of enforced ignorance. Philanthropic and religious 
societies are doing much for them, as well as voluntary indi- 
vidual influence ; but much more should be done, and there 
are abundant avenues for such a department to work through 
its statistics and observations, together with its suggestions 
in the reports to Congress and the people. One means has 
been alluded to in the normal schools for the edueation of 
colored teachers, the help of Cougress in establishing which 
was asked for by the ** Memorial of the National Normal School 
Association.”’ As stated by Mr. Donnelly in the House, ** such 
a measure Is a nece ssity inthe prese nt condition of the South. 
position truly honorable in itself, but upon which they bring contempt by their 
conduct 

If they underwent a training of this kind they would be infinitely better 
qualitied to legislate on education than they are at present ; and accordingly 
the public would have some contidence in their legislation on the subject Had 
some such course been pursued in the past it would not have been necessary for 
us to write the article in this number entitled ** The Acquisition of Knowledge 
impeded by our Legistator 

We trust we need hardly add that neither in this note nor in the paper 
alluded to do we mean to depreciate the intelligence or talents of those of our 


legislators who possess those qualifications. Far from doing so, we hold that 
there we menin both houses of Congress who are not surpassed in enlighten- 


ment or statesmanlike abilities by tie members of any legislature in the world 
All honor to these; but we most emphatically deny that any honor is due to 
the illiterate mountebanks who are privileged to legislate on education or any 


her portant su t only in virtue of bribery and fraud. 
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It is the very least that could be done in justice to the great 
interests involved.” 

But the poor whites are another class at the South who 
in like manner need such assistance as a department of the 
kind, if properly provided tor and conducted, will render. 
That there is a large class of such citizens lamentably desti- 
tute of education may be seen from the fact that in the 
loyal white regiments raised in Arkansas not one man in 
ten could sign his name to the pay-roll. In a state so near 
the sources of edueation as Delaware, one-fourth of the 
whole adult population cannot read and write. We may go 
further than the freedmen and poor whites and say that edu- 
cation has been the exception, not the rule, in that portion of 
our country called the South. In 1850 three-quarters of a 
million of dollars were expended in the slave States in sup- 
port of public schools, while in the free states seven millions 
were expended. If we would rise above such results as fol- 
low astate of popular ignorance such as exists in States like 
Mexico, for instance, the great civilizer, education, must be 
calied into active eo-operation ; and when so much is to be 
done in so vast a field, is It not tor the interest, if not the duty, 
of Congress to take such means to accomplish the work as 
seem to be afforded through such an instrumentality asa 
National Department devoted to the subject? Apart froma 
sound development of civilization in tlfis section of the 
country, nothing can do more than a wide-spread system of 
education to correct and obliterate feelings consequent upon 
the rebellion. General Banks stated in the House, when this 
proposition was under consideration, “ that although he did 
not underestimate the importance of legislative measures or 
constitutional amendments, or any action of Congress, or of 
the Executive Departinie nts, he tuought he was justified in 
saving that any or all of such measures would have less 
effect than this bill. The true source of power that must 
be looked to for the establishment of the government in a 
form as perfect as before the war, or more perfect, was the 
education of the je ople.”’ 

But not only the South needs such assistanee, the new 
States of the West need it, or at least may be greatly bene- 
fited by it. 12,000 emigrants from Europe have entered and 
settled in the single State of Minnesota the past season. 
The majority of these are entirely iguorant of our language. 
There are many more in this and other States who are in 
like manner ignorant of the language of the country. Now, 
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although weconceive patriotism and the devotion to a govern” 
meut like our own to spring essentially from the heart, still, 
in order to discharge properly the duties of citizenship, or 
even residence, such persons should have a knowledge of the 
language of the country, and obtain such knowledge of its 
institutions and civilization as can only be obtained by an 
extensive and thorough system of popular education. It 
will exert an influence upon the present generation ; it will 
do still more upon that which is to come. Our goverument 
will be many times repaid for any efforts inthis direction 
by the inereased stability and prosperity thus ensuing. 

But such a co-operative means as a National Depart- 
ment of Education, though it should principally and immedi- 
ately have to do with the South and newly settled States of 
the West, will render valuable assistance to the older States of 
the Union wherethere already exists an extensive and sound 
system of popular education. That this is seen and felt fol- 
lows from the many expressions of a desire for such a bureau 
by those actively engaged in the work of education from 
Boston to P ittsburgh, many of which have found their way 
into Congress in the shape of petitions. Suen a desire has 
been felt for many years by leading and thinking éducational 
men, and has been indorsed by State and national associ- 
ations of teachers ; such an educational headquarters would 
bring together and assimulate the Boards and systems of the 
different States. The good in each would tend morethan at 
present to be incorporated in the systems of all. 

Books, school-houses, educational periodicals and libraries, 
and the history of education in oar country, are subjects of 
great importance and interest; and any instrumentality calcu- 
lated to increase and diffuse information respecting them must 
be of direct and substantial assistance. Some of these con- 
sideratious apply even more especially to the newer States. 
Kor instance, persons having the charge of education in 
those States have complained of the difficulty experienced by 
them in becoming acquainted with the latest and most ap- 
proved text-books for the common-school. Any means 
which would convey to them information of this nature, or be 
able to furnish it if applied for, would accomplish a great 
good in this single direction. Itis not to be expecte: that 
such a department would extend its efforts greatly with re- 
gard to the older States; its immediate sphere brings the in- 
troduction and diffusion of education in those sections which 
are now Without it, and whose need and call for it is so press- 
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ing. But it is to be hoped that it will prove itself so efli- 
cient as to exert the influence and accomplish the work im- 
mediately, and then to contribute to the improvement of the 
educational work in the older States. 

By the nationalization of education is meant the recog- 
nition of the work of education by the general governmeut. 
not with a view to enforce it upon any State or community, 
but to elevate and give character to the work by the sane- 
tion and support of the government. The department in 
question, in order to accomplish its legitimate object and 
that which the friends of education expect of it, should be 
equipped and conducted with this in view. In Franee, 
Austria, Prussia, and Russia, the State makes provision for 
the common education of the people and gives the support 
of the State. Education and those engaged in it have, there- 
fure, a position in those countries higher than with us. It 
is invested with a character the influence and dignity of 
which are increased by being noticed and fostered by the 
governuent. The nationalization of education that has been 
talked about is nothing more than a recognition by the gen- 
eral government of this influence, digmiy, and character. 
The extremely industrious, working tendency of the people 
of the United States has acquired for us the eriticism of being 
devoted to mouey-getting for its own sake. [ndustry has, 
without doubt, to a considerable extent degenerated to a state 
illustrated by the remark of the rich man who said he sowed 
and earned because he “ liked to see the pile grow.” Now, if 
we bring education into more prominence by giving it that 
circulation and character which its recognition and support 
by the government give it in other countries, and should 
give it here, the money-getting propensity would be corrected 
in a Wholesome manner where it has degenerated to an evil 
prejudicial to patriotism and the highest social and intel- 
lectual advancement of the people. 

With the exception of limited sections of the country, 
the people require to be impressed with a stronger  re- 
alization of the worth and necessity of education. Time, 
it is true, must be the principal worker in accomplish- 
ing this ; but the end ean be greatly hastened, if we 
judge rightly, by the nationalization of education and 
the establishment of a department which, like a great 
tower of observation in the land, will observe what is 
being done in this field and what should be done, and which 
will communicate such observations to the people. All 
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higher education among us depends upon the common educa- 
tion in the lowest departments. We have colleges among 
us, but no universities in the highest and proper sense of the 
word. In order to elevate our colleges to universities an 
essential preliminary step is to make elementary education 
sounder, more advanced, and more extensive. So, too, 
private education must be resorted to instead of the common 
school in those communities where the popular mind is not 
fully enough impressed with the absolute necessity of a 
thorough and universal education to support such schools as 
will be sufficiently good for the highest and not too good for 
the lowest. 





sesides these consequences, which we might expect to 
be produced from giving to education a national character, 
there would be another—that of raising the position of the 
teacher among us to one entitled to and commanding greater 
respect, In Germany the teacher constitutes one of the ree- 
ognized professions, and a distinet course is provided in the 
university to prepare him for his work. Before such a train- 
ing and such a profession can really exist with us, there must 
be a more distinet and living lmpression upon the national 
mind of the utility and necessity of the work which such a 
profession is to do. At preseut it is becoming more and 
more frequent for those who really adorn and are useful in 
the work of teaching to leave it for something else, both 
because of the limited attractions of this work and of the 
greater ones in some of the industrial eecupatiol S. It is 
true that the teacher must himself adorn and make respeet- 
able his oceupation ; but he cannot be expected to do that 
without the support and encouragement of the world about 
him, for all are subject to human passions and few ave mar- 
tyrs or Inissionarics. 

It may be a long time betore the proposed depart- 
ment and nationalization of education will aceoms!isi: the 
work expected of it; and it will doubtless operate in 
a& very limited and imperfect mauner at the outset. 
Yet it is a matter for congratulation that it has received 
so much favor as it has trom the representatives of the 
people ; and we ml take if it does hot receive stili greater 
favor from them and the people themselves, as it certa ily 
should. It such an effort to exalt and extend 


lication 
should fail of sympathy aud support from the peop Liere 
would be reason for a feeling of discouragement m the pr Os- 
pect of the future growth uvd success of our iustifations, 


education, their foundation stone, being so lightly regarded. 
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[t is proper that some of the objections urged in Congress 
and elsewhere to this depar tmeut should be considered ; but 
we can do so but briefly. In the first place, it is stated that 
‘it was the educated men of the South who originated and 
supported the rebellion.’ The inference intended to be 
addueed is that education eaused the rebellion. Yet such 
an inferenee is not generally mentioned by one who makes 
the above statement for such a purpose, beeause its truth 
could not be su porte l. The rebellion was originated and 


} 


b ecnume what it did ain spife Of, NOL Ol decount of, CAUcallon. 


/ : 
Still there are some who deny the utilitv of education in 
the schools. To their minds the edueation of nature, so to 
speak, or that which one obtains im his hecessary co act 
with the world, is sufficient of itself and better than any 
other. To say nothing of any philosophical view of this 
opinion, the experience and testimony of the past are such 


‘ 4 5 4 re | +] . ” 1) ; 
that one ean but infer that the future will be a stili more 


refutation ol it. Self-made men are ported Lo 


nd the rite reuce draw: iat oue may attain to th hivrhest 
} sition of po vera ial infl whee Without any edue tllow In 


1 1 
» Schools, COmparatively speaking, Do they uot rather 


ittain their respective positions ot eminence in Spite o hot 
In consequence of, their want of educational advautages ? 
Wo il | We Is er have ly ‘eb any the less great Wi he haa not 


rone through Dartinouth College? Or would Lincoln bave 


teil dl Lo achiey » his crow of glory had he recelved any Hut 


st limited educattoual opportuuities at school’ He 
himiscltf has admitt dl wil regretted his loss. luca Ol 18S 
not the cause of re rl lous, HOr Iwnorance ol selt-in il hich. 
Phi appreneusion Was als expr sed that sucha d part- 


ment would form a prec “lent tor other d spartinedts, as ol 


religion, temperance. &e. With respect to these it may be 


s { veneral tliat wWhi.e there is almost entire lia mity 
i} Fiul lto the ut lity ol e lucation, th reds an end ss odil- 
ference ol opiaton in regard to the other od) cts. i lis 
alone forbids the cousideration of any such objection at 
pre sent. Again, tshould be understood that 1 i) part- 
ment of Education is sough ior, hot stunply becau \ vill 
couduee to the intere sof edueation, but becaus a sound 
coluimon-school system ex end if over all seetio ol tue 
country is essential tb) le sochtl dad political pros ty of 
he republic. Civil.zition is tue foundation and support of 


! Mloiecal TStiILNtlons, a this is the result of the cornion 


scicol, Hlowever deh OLNEY Moral aud re ligious Gues lous 
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may be involved, the intelligence springing from education 
is the one essential. For both of these reasons, then, there is 
little if any force in the objection under consideration. But 
supposing that the formation of the proposed department 
does establish a precedent, no harm will result unless the de 
partment in question fails to accomplish the results expected, 
or education is not a matter of so vital moment to the re- 
public as is claimed. 

It is said that it is “‘ not time” for such a department in 
our government. Might it not be said with equal if not 
more force, that it is too late for it? If such an ageuey is 
capable of accomplishing the work proposed, it certainly can- 
not begin too soon. Had such an instrumentality existed and 
been able, not by the force of !aw, but by that of public opinion 
and enlightened conviction, to ¢ arry the influence of educa- 
tion overall the South, where it had previously existed ouly 
partially, there can be good reason to believe that there 
would have been such counteracting influences in that see- 
tien, together with tendencies calculated to assimilate and 
unite the people there with those in other sections of the 
country, that we would have been spared a civil war. But 
looking to the future it would seem that this is the time 
when such an agency is wanted. 

The freedmen need it with all the civ ilizing and elevat- 
ing influences it can afford. That class of the whites 
at the South who have been and still are uneducated 
need it. The enormous population at the West from 
foreign countries—a large majority of whick we believe 
we are safe in saying are ignorant of any practical 
knowledge of our language—need it. The Germans and 
Norwegians, it is not to be doubted, come among us realizing 
the change from their previous conditions of civil and social 
constraint, and exhibiting themselves as patriotic and indus- 
trious citizens. But is it not to be feared that the corrupting 
influences of gain will grow among them faster than the sub- 
stantial interest in the civilization and prosperity of the 
country, unless education exercises its proper influences 
among them, which it is not likely to do unless laid before 
them ? Also, the contemplation of the subject for some years 
past and the requests from the people at the present time, 
show the conviction that in the older parts of the country 
where systems of education are established a great influence 
for good can be exerted if the government would take the 
work of education under its patronage and support. More 
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elevated and working views upon the subject, it is expected, 
would be impressed upon the people. Caaracter would be 
given to the work of education in this country, and a higher 
position aud greater eucouragement to those engaged in it. 
For accomplishing all of this, and more, it seems certainly to 
be time. 

If it is not time, we would ask when is it to be 
expected that the proper time willcome? We are certainly 
not mistakeu in regard to the great importance of education 
in this country, and of the desirability of its more exteusive 
and systematic operations than at = sent. We may be mis- 
taken in our hopefulness for the success of the department 
in question. Political influeuces may so impede its efficiency 
that it will fail of its object. It may not succeed in predue- 
ing that impress upou the people which it is hoped it will; 
but it promises good, and no harm. The object to be at- 
tained isa desirable if not a hecessary one, and no other 
means Suggests itself. W hat little cousideration on the sub- 
jeet and work of education it has given rise to in the ITouse 
of or OE itives has been in its favor; no less ean be 
hope 1 for in the Senate. A sound and effeeciual iistrument- 


alitv looking toso high an Interest as the common schools 


‘ 
Oo} 


a republic of such dimensions as this is surpassed in in- 
terest tu hii who lives for his country by little if anything 


besides. 


NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
FIOTION. 
The Sanctuary: A Story of the Civil War. By Grorae Warp Nicnotrs 


wuthor of “The Story of the Great March.” With Illustrations. 


l2ino, pp. 286. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1866. 
Sunnybank. By Marion Harvanp, author of “ Alone,” “Hidden Path,” 
XC, 12mo, Pp. $15. New York: Sheldon & Co., 1866, 


We place these two books side by side because they are very much 


alike, and may be regarded as representative of a numerous brood. It 
may be urged that, if they are fair specimens of their kind, we might have 
} 


spared ourselves the trouble of placing them anywhere, since it is not 


likely that our readers will occupy themselves in exploring regions 
where nothing is to be met with but thistles i thorns, gall and worm- 


wood, A bird’s nest may be found, it is true, here ard there, and a certain 
amount of “billing and cooing,” but neither is natural ; both are too suggest- 


ive of machinery, and the amount of art displayed in them approximates 








l 
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nature, only presented us a few odd exceptions—veritable rare ares— 
hi 


who could accept as true? 





A novel especially should portray the manners and feelings of at least 
the class of people from which its principal characters are taken ; but can it 


be said that any class of Southerners ran to the North in this way as soon 


as the rebe llion broke out? We re not even the negroes rather slow in 
doing so?) We should think the contrary, however, if we had no better 





ority than Mr. Nichols. In order to show that we do him no injus- 
tice in this we shall have to make room for an extract or two from his 
“Sanctuary.” It is only necessary for the reader to bear in mind, in 
advance, that David Dalton, his hero, is ** the son of a prosperous mer 


chant in the city of Savannah.” This young gentleman * gave prophetic 


signals of Lj sihle heroism,” &c., and his “soft dark blue eves seemed 
rather to reil tthe flow ry savannas of his native Sonth than to rive 
tol n of t! tern Saxon st ngth t it ore ally lurk i in their hidden 
lepths,” & (p. 20). The beloved of this hopeful youth was no other 
than th harming Miss Agnes Saumer, * with haz l eyes, solemn, reflect 
ive, a d as subtle ind serene as the s "Ng t y»ward whor his heart **had 
heen dripting ‘years. (p. 21.) 


After a vast amount of loyal anxiety David Dalton succeeds in con- 


veying his family northward. His sister Nellie writes to him the glad 
tidings that papa and mamma and herself had reached as far north as 
Louisville; at this we are told his * heart was relieved,” esper ially when 
he read the postseript in which his father speaks so tenderly of “the dear 


old Ur Lo! he As soon As he recovers from the trepidation ( aused by read- 


— ’ , 
ing so agreeable an epistie he hastens to see Agnes Saumer. The account 





we have of the interview between t wo lovers is very cliaracteristic ; 
wi tl passage 

Oh, here is Mr. Dilton!’ was t! which greeted hina as he « red 
t! iwi not Agnes Saumur’s 

W wer liscussing,’ said Agnes vhiat shall be the true flag of t 
Southern Republi Your artistic taste is unquestionable. You shall give u 
your opinion 

‘+ What is this new flag supposed to represent ?’ he asked, scarcely ventur 


ing at that moment to meet her gaze 

** Why. liberty, of course—the liberty of the South from Lincoln an? 
Yankee abolitionists,’ said Major Ghilson, who was dressed in uniform lie 
was captain of a company of the Oglethorpe Guard. At the same time he 
razed earnestly, and with a shadow of suspicion crossing his dark face, into the 
burning eyes of David Dalton, who stood there vainly striving to control the 
indignant words which rushed to his lips 

Lalways thought the stars and stripes were an emblem of liberty. What 
need have we of another flag ?’ 

We mean to have nothing about us that savors of the old accursed 
Union,’ said Ghilson, advancing toward Dalton. ‘If I had my way, I would 
build a wall as high as heaven to separate us from every thing associated with 
Yankees or the Union By the way, we have been looking after you, Dalton, 
this fortnight past. You have hada military education, and will be of service 
in the war—that is,’ he added, sneeringly, ‘if the Yaukees will stand before 
us long enough to be beaten.’ 
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‘*** Yes, Mr. Dalton, you must leave the artillery company and join the 
Oglethorpe Guard,’ said Agnes, with enthusiasm He turned and looked into 
her bright expectant countenance, his anger changit to 
sorrow 





expt ssion of 


Acnes,” he said at length, ‘I can not answer you at this moment 

** * Perhaps Dalton has heard that the Oglethorpe Guard has been ordered to 
join Beauregard’s army in Virginit.’ insinasted Ghilson, in an insolent tor 

** Dalton faced him in an instant You know, Ghilson, that 1 am no duel- 
ist, or vou would scarcely have dared to be so impertinent.’ 

**We will soon meet wher you can def i yourself,’ replied Ghilson, 
black with passion 

*** Perhaps sooner, though not in the place that you imugine,’ was the 
calm reply 

**Ghilson made no answer, but it was easy to read the revert il expression 

his face, which made Agnes involuntarily shrink from him as |! ude her 
rood-night 

‘Alone with Agnes, Dalton eloquent!y proclaimed his fealty to the national 

} , 


cause, his hatred of secession nd his intention to d pu ! the North I 
shall join the Union Army, and, if need be, give my life in defense of the 
nation.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Dalton, how can you thus desert the South in her extremity. You 





are a born Southerner Would you strike at the land of your birth’ This is 
shameful in vou,’ said Agnes, withdrawing the hand which he had taker 

** Dalton’s face was pale from emotion it his resolve did not wave ind 
his voice wis firm as h nswered | 

Agnes, this trial is to me a terrible on [ love you above all thin 
except my intry } ) ind that is my honor Oh, A ou would 
not have me sacrifice that ! 

I do not kr what to say,’ said Agnes, almost convulsed with her con- 
flicting passior ‘T would not have believed that any thing upon earth could 
} Bet irated I tt cht | 1 f WW uo anv whet But I ver 
dreamed that you could prove re unt to the South.’ pp. 24-27 





h. as might 


llis brother Harold 


itm on his guard as 


rstand it all,” said 





But this is not the only way in which our author would have us be- 
at had wandered from the rest of the 
) 


spring or winter. According to 
veak a sort of dialect which is 


“dis their condition. It is other- 





wise, however, with the negroes, The latter are not only scrupulously 


gramn atical in their language, at least as grammati al as our novelist can 











} 
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make nm y euite philosophical: and as to their courage, it is of 
the ex ry | d. |r expressing some ittie wonder at the couleur-cde 
« hus g 1 of the negro, as ul elonged to a tribe rec ly 
discos of whose characteristies, either mental or phys no 
body “«l fo we have been reminded that probably our 
‘ ' self sesses i eins at least a po m of le blood 
W i he som dinit But let us illustrate our r liorton 
1 Federa i sperate attemi] » secure or kill a Confeder- 
tute § ( a | self ior S puns Baxter, his orderly, 
runs to his sta tl ny hurled Baxter against the wall and 
dashed fron ro There was no danger that the spy would escape, 
howe Wi wo white 1 loval Anglo-Saxo were unable to ac- 
) . + } 1 ¢ . + } 
compitsh t r ) negro who vened to be near at t 
eri \ B et our nove te t rest of the story in his 
ownh W Is 
I} tw in I ted oO} ! Fillin nt outer 
door-\ trmnd t wi nmohe tr iimva tot nasi it yllowed 
i t sti vd j h 8 é ler 
\ } Hed him ! | Horton, h i ward id knelt } 
t sid t strat lt the inanimate pulse of t han which 
t i held a ttering kni 
it Ww | or his | know t i, lied the necro, as h 
t bowie-knit to his belt. ‘It's f the most desperate 
ante { ‘ federate § 
1) i belong to this plac 
N I came here with this man p. oO 
Thus, while the loyal whites looked on somewhat like frightened 
children. the loyal negro did his work in a style wh W d have done 
no discredit to Ajax, or even the godlike Hector hit self. But we have 
vet seen th ero only as a warrior. A page or two further on Horton 
has a conversation with his deliverer ind ti following is a porto of 
the d rue which takes place between their 
Why did you betray your master this n ning ’” 
A slicht flush mounted to the man’s forehead at this abrupt interr ition, 
but he looked tirmly into t sof his questionet 
He was not my master. I gave him up because he had inf mation of 
valuc © these rete 5.’ 
What i your hame »* 
Zimri, su 
: fhatisa ld nam Zimri, you have last name? 
[ am a slave, si I need not tell you, therefore, that I have never 
known any name but Ziimri 
Hlow came you with that spy’? 
L was sent by my master—my half-brother, General Ralph Buford, com- 
manding a brigade of Wheeler's cavalry 
Does r brother trust you so implicitly as to permit y t me into 
our lines ’ 
‘* * Sometimes I think he wishes I would never come back 
Why?’ asked Horton, somewhat mystif | 
‘My mother,’ replied Zimri, ‘ was a quadroon, and the slave of our father 
We were nursed from the same bosom, and grew to manhood on the same plan- 
tation—I the slav and he my brother and master. A iew years ago, my 
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she not tanght you to read and to write, adding knowledge to the graces of my 
beautiful Coarlotte?” and Zimri kissed ber with fondness 

Dear Zimri, [am not ungrateful—indeed Lam not —but Tam afraid I 
don’t dare think of going there.’ "’ pp 170, 180 





ill this! In addition to the | ter-press description 


happy pair fondly embracing 


low charin 
we have also an engraving representing the 


each other. We cannot, indeed, compliment the artist on this perfor 





n- 


ance; itis too much in the style of the “cuts” of the “Journal of 


Civilization”; and yet we admit that it is quite good and truthful enough 
for the book which it is designed to illustrate. 

It is not strange that the far-seeing author who has discovered that 
the young men of the South ran to the North as soon as the rebellion 
broke out; that although a rebel spy may throw aside two loyal whites 
as if they were children, a negro can make him “strike under *’ at once; 
and that a negro slave is far less ignorant and less degraded than a rebel 
wliite it is no more than might be expe ted that his discoverer of so 
many remarkable things has also discovered that the Irish are cowards ; 
that when the critical moment comes they are either drunk in reality, or 
feign drunkenness in order to avoid the danger, This is just as true and 
sensible as the various other “ revelations ’ made in * The Sanctuary 


it would be usek 88, there fore, to make any “atte mip to disprove it. In 


’ 


me very well, but in our late war they 


former wars the Irish may have d 


were but a disgrace to our brave and invincible troops, especially to the 
negro portion of them. In proof of this we quote another passage from 
the precious volume before us. A Federal officer sees an Irishman run 
away 


‘** Where are you going, Kelly?" he asked. ‘ You are wanted here. Don’t 
you see the rebels coming again ? 

‘** Vis, Lsay the murthering blackguards,’ answered the frighten - 
man, ducking his head to a twelve-pound round-shot. * Shure an’ don't I both 


iy and hear’? but—oh, Holy Mother, protect me you wouldn’t have me 
leave a wounded comrade to die upon the faild of battle, would you ?’ 





“*Kelly, you are a disgrace to the regiment. You are not seriously 
wounded ?’ turning to the comrade whom Kelly had taken in charge 

‘* *No, sir,’ was the reply. ‘Idid not see Kelly until I had reached the 
timber. It’s all humbug about his helping me, colonel.’ 

‘**T thought so. As you pass head-quarters, give him over to the guard.’ 


The cowardice and drunkenness of the [rish mad >. of cours *, HO ap- 
preciable difference ; the victory was gained by our native loyalists, 


white and black, just as well as if the Irish were not the poltroons they 
proved themselves. But not content with refusing to fight, the Irish 
made such noise after the battle that the oflicers who gained it were much 
annoyed ; we quote one extract mor 

‘* He had several times checked the boisterous noise of the drunken Irish- 
men. By-and-by their talk was carried on in a lower tone 

‘**T say,” whispered Kelly, * O’Brien, are you aslape at such a time?’ Don’t 
you hear the roar of the inemy’s cannon?’ 
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***Oh, bother the inemyscannon. Don’t I know that I'm inthe guard- 
house for getthing thrunk ?’ 

** * An’ you're rigbt there, my boy. It all comes o’ them officers. An’ sure 
ar’n’t they stuck up all the whil . puttin’ on airs asif they owned the 
whorld?’ ’ p. 76. 


We have now noticed all the peculiar features of “ The Sanctuary 
but not one of them is natural. The whole affair, from title page to con 
i | irious; if it have ar y etfect it will be that of the firebrand. 
If any one can profit by such a book, we cannot see how. Time thers 
Was—not seven years ago—w hen the Messrs. Harpe r would not have set 
their imprint on so stupid and absurd a performance. Let us hope, for 
their own credit’s sake as well as for the public good, that if they have 
lost their former taste and discrimination by permitting themselves to 
become too much absorbed in the “Journal of Civilization” they will 
1eir ancient reputation as caterers, for w 
are sorry to say that that which they bear now, on account of pu a 
f the above elass, is sad y in need of repair. 


tions o . 


Although we recognize no sex in a book, yet we are unwilling to speak 
of Sunnybank asitscharacter seems to us to deserve. It is indeed neither 
so unwise nor so dull a performance as “* The Sanctuary.” This, we are 


aware, 18 a slienaer comme i mut owever ungracious or ut it it 


} r * Alone” to w hich she refers in he r pr face } id so many readers as 





she says, we fear they were persons whose taste was not very fastidions 
other sted her stock of ideas in that effort so that she had 
but few left for “ Sunnybank ;” and these few are almost exclusively polit 
ical. As for the fragments of love she gives us, they are sorry fairs; 
we donbt whether an bod will ] ive his male « r female neighbor anvt iv 


the better on their account; and if we deduct the polities, war, and love 


from “Sunnybank,” what we shall have left is little scraps of selected 


poetry which are not very select, texts of Scripture and pious ejacula 
t] euar- 

“ 

¢ } 

} . 

ill, ui 
l the 
) two 
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heroines, Elinor and Agatha, or Agatha and Elinor, as the reader may 


pre fer. One heads one cl] apter, the other the next, and so on to the end. 
We have said that the tw books at the head of this notice ars very 
much alike; to prove that this is the fact we now give a specimen or 
two of the lady’s performance. Let us imagine ourselves at Richmond 
on the 16th of April, 1861, and fancy we hear a tender-hearted damsel 
address her swain as follows: 


L had promised to walk with Harry, and, equipped for the excursion, was 


enter the } irlor. wh ! iwalted m when the breathless calm, that had 
brooded over the city for twenty-four hours past, was broken by the sullen 
roar of acannon. Another and another followed 

Seven!’ Texclaimed, sick and shuddering 

‘The signal was unexpected, but 1 interpreted the dread significance of th« 
number of the revolted States 
‘* Harry caught my hands, and ted me to the sofa 

It must be true, dearest! The fort has fallen!’ 

Phen he dropped his head upon the arm of the sofa, and was mute. J knelt 
before him, praying him to be comforted ; but my own spirit was bowed to the lowest 
d While I spoke words of hope and resignation to him, my rebell 
was crving out, Hath the Lord forgotten to be gracious ? 


Poor, trembling darling! Harry said, presently lifting a countenan 


pal vuleed, but stead ! i smiling, as he addressed mi I ought to be 
ashamed of myself for failing you at this moment! We will be coura s 
now. love! Will vou wait for me here, while | go out to learn the worst 
‘*T will go with you!’ Lanswered; and in two minutes more we were in 
th open alr pp. © Be 
What an interesti scene! Surely the publishers ought to have illus 


trated this. Harry makes a sorry tigure even when so far recovered that 


I 


he is “‘steadfast and even smiling. Ile kept very quiet, however, it 


seems; he “spoke but once,” says our authoress, “in our harried passag 
along the route to the capitol square of course it was something very 
linp wrtant he utte red then. It wus no man he addressed, howeve r Wi 
are told that a “young and happy wife and mother” held “a Jaughing 
boy of ten months aloft in her arms,” who in t rrasped a rebel flag 
aud cockade; the next thing heard is the following: 
Hurrah, mv little man! Sumter is down, and the Yankee nation will 

soon follow!" st ried, in the shrill accents of intense joy, as we passed 

*** And you may bemoan this day in tears of blood! uttered Harry, low 
and huskily p. 8&3 


This, however, was not the worst. Ilarry gets weak again. Thistime, 
alas! he very nearly faints. But let our authoress describe the melancholy 
scene in her own way 


** A cheer from the crowed called my attention to the Capitol—and I saw. 
with horror and indignation I cannot describe—the rebel flag floating from 
the root 

Harry came up to me instantly. He was whiter than when he had left 1 
and the rigidity of his features was like that of the bronze visages above us 


{ cannot breathe here ! he said, ‘ take my arm, ind let us pet out of the 
crowd ! p. 85 
After much etfort they flually su eed in getting into a quiet corner, 


Tien Harry has recourse to Scripture for consolation, “Fair weather 
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cometh out of the North!” the Lord is terrible maj sty !” re- 
peated Harry clearly, triumphantly, ‘ After all, darling, He reigns!” 


What will the young Virginians say to this? Willthey infer from it 


that the * atta hment ” of the authoressto her * native otate ” is so very 


warm as she says in her preface Can any one who reflects for a moment 
nuibt the lady wishes to please her 


draw such an inference from it? ples 





Northern readers, who can now to buy books much better than 
Southerners. Dut we can assure her that there are but few, if any, 


thoughtful, sen ile men atthe North more than the South who have much 
taste for philosophy like hers, because it is the philosophy of strife 


that which would never allow the demon of discord to sleep. And 


whether this is inculeated by a Virginian or a New England 
ae 


rrehensible. 


r, & man 
or & woman, it 18 equa | 
The sort of love we find in ** Sunnybank” is as queer as its patriot 


ism. We were not aware that Southern young ladies were in tl 








habit of visiting the y r gentlemen in their private rooms, at night and 
representing themselves at the door below as their sisters; still less did 
we suppose that the young gentlemen would use harsh and offensive 
language to them for their pains, driving them out of their rooms as if 
they were savages, who, having been so situated that they | hitherto 
seen no women, regarded the sex as demons whom it would not be safe to 
associate with. But this w d be the clear inference from the scene 
between W n and chapter vii, beginning at page 93. In 


i 





y absurd; and still more preposterous, if 
ie scene which takes place between Agatha and Elinor after 
the former returns stealthily to her room, which, it seems, is also the room 


of her rival. .A good deal of mawkish stuff passes between the twain. 





then, next day there is a letter from the gallant young gentleman, who 
being visited in his room by a beautiful young 
first sentence of the epistle runs thus: “ Dear 


Agatha: If I was harsh in my dealings with you at our last meeting, for- 
ugh; it would be worse than useless to proceed. Yet 
books like this are praised as “works of genius.” It would be much 
better to encourage ladies to knit stockings for their husbands, fathers, or 


brothers, or to make pumpkin pies or apple-dumplings, than to o cupy 
t 


ieir time with performances like ** Sunnybank.” 


he Poems of Tuomas Kipsce Hervey. Edited by Mrs. T. K. Hervey. 
With a Memoir. 24mo, pp. 437. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 1866, 
WE recognize several of the } ieces in this volume as old and agreeable 


acquaintances, formed in distant lands. Many admired them when first 


published in magazines and copied into literary papers without knowing 
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anything of their authorship; for Mr. Hervey wrote much more for the 


love of poetry than for the love of fame. For this reason he was s ‘arcely 
known ss a poet, except by his immediate friends, until after his death, 


which took pla ‘e in 1859. But although he had little po ‘tical fame, his 
merits were known to a few who were capable of appreciating them, at 


least in one point of view, for he was editor, in turn, of several periodicals 
including the London * Athenwum,” which he conducted with ability 
and credit for eight years, withdrawing from it fir ally only because the 
enfeebled state of his health rendered him incapable of discharging his 
editorial duties any longer ; 


Among the other periodicals whose readers hat 


1) 9 
ive an agreeable recol- 


lection of Ilervey is the “ Art Journal,” to which } 


’ 
Which he Was @& reguiar con- 


tributor for four years, shi 


iste for art was as cultivated 
as his taste for poetry. Sever ier papers on art were attrib- 
uted to Ruskin, but his more aborate essays were regarded 
| y many competent judges F 


best efforts of that author. 
} 





Whether this opinion be cor re can be no question among 
those acquainted with his w ud ine appre ition of the 
beautiful in nature and art; and this by itself would afford at least pre- 
sulmptive evidence of a poet cal genius, 


But we are not obliged to dk pend on inferences in forming an estimate 


of the muse of Ilervey Hlis wife has collected all hi 


onate care, and presented them tous in this volume with a brief but 


comprehensive memoir, which, unlike the generality of such performances, 
contains no exaggerated praise. It is, indeed, a very suitable introduction 





to the works of oue who was as much distinguished for his retiring mod- 
esty as tor his good taste. But no memoir, no selectiens, no amount 
even of popularity can give the reader so correct an idea of anything 
claimed to be poetry as a sai iple of itself. Nor need the admirers of 
Hervey fear to subject him to this test. Th piece entitled ** Australia” 
alone, although written chietly at college, an 1, we believe, the first he ever 


published, contains passages which compare favorably with any found in 
t 


he earlier eifurts of the most popular of the recent British poets. It is 
by no means his best effort, however ; it bears little trace of that :esthetic 
culture to which the author subsequently attained. No other poem of 
his lacks unity so much; far too large a portion of it is devoted to the 
mother country, N r does he confine himself to England il Ss iong 
introduction, which, after all, we cannot call tedious, since nowhere else 
in the poem does he soar hi rher, or become more truly por tical. There 
is beauty as well as patriotism in the following lines; they show at the 
same time that the author does not belong to that short-sighted, vainglori- 


ous herd who think that because their country is great noy it must not 


W 


only continue so forever, but make progress in greatness to the end 
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iat, after all, the savage is a member of the human family 
* ¢ 


ims our sympathy : 


: itis wad th i ib 
That marks him monare! h vely clime ; 
And h torpid spirit rk « 
0 i virt and Of lofty 

i hat breast, wh Savi iadows re 

iV t a noble so 
‘ t lan within an eastern ton - 
k sick sid surroun n —n. 131 


vest part of “ Australia™ is the concluding ten or tweive 


igh, like the other good passages alluded to, it is foreign 


t. It is Africa how whose fate inspires our poet. Had he 


othing else after Lybia the conclusion would have been a 
it inturning to England again, as he does, he reminds us 





rably for himself of the closing lines of Goldsmith's * Trav- 
4 \l i 
il warthy { 1 itiv ‘ 
M I ir awa 4 
\ i tl ‘ } 4 i 
if r vu ! 
Wi t! Ww wate of th 
‘ t 1 ti ‘ ? 4 th 
‘ m il i al 
: their k vith a ols 
‘ i ‘ t I ' 
W pre t I h ul t 
And all the natir f the earth are Oy il 
last lines mar the beauty of tl preceding couplets, not 
d ilo not des« rv to be pr tised, but bec ise, however 
themselves, thev are ou f ple If Goldsmi ses 
! In pure t { =f inces ire 
ent Ile had Europe for his subject, 
had Englane whereas, alt izh the ostensible subject 
\us ia, he begins and ends the poem w praise of 
try les but unity and artistic eauty more 
haracteristies of Ilervey’s muse are felicity of expression, 
iy Sometimes he is singula : ] ippy mM his descriptions 
nery ; atother times he is lively and humors 18, O islonally 
of tl scintillations of Hood Ile does not oft iltemprt 
t 1 he does few succeed so wi few ¢ te more 
’ make a leepet Impression In a sté ior two We 
beyond his “ Foreign Grave” to prove this. It will be 
most readers of taste and feeling that the two first stanzas 
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Ww t 4 
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‘ 4 
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} ‘ ] It ; 1 4 ‘ bi cad Of 
l | 3 it ( 1 Is l S,In a Word, true 7 0¢ V eis 
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e | iOS aS We is i 7s ¢ wo stanzas whit follow 1 < - 
uly in the second, Rather than quote either, however, we prefer giving 
L passage from another poem, one wh fords still stronger proof of the 
iuthor’s power in awakening lan sympathy even in 
I | 
raded outcast l erimir Those acquainted witl 
llerveyv 1 ] irdly be told t t wy in his “Cor ct S 
- ve that has 1 seen a con is shed brinv tears over this 
, 6 } , 
‘ nd. wha 3 still ‘ t has moved nly d stern hearts 
tn 1 mm} that it is not w tot it r 1! condemned mal etot 
A SS its SS I Las ou pace 5 t now e make 
: r ‘ ‘ — en Fr , ¢ ae ‘ yo 
i 1 , eeing satished tHatl all V > rave 
t ‘ USiLV seen 1 Wi t sf " ) 
VICI i 
, ' 
alla 
I t . 
And her | im War k | the ga 
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Onward she glides, amid ripple and spray 








Over the waters ,—away, and awa) 
Bright as the visions of youth, ere they part 
Passing away, like a dream of the heart 
Who—as the beautiful pageant sweeps 
Music around her, and sunshine on high— 
Pauses to think, amid glitter and glow 
0, there be hearts that are breakin Ww 
Night the waves '—and th on! 
iH < rf ‘ - " 
Ire g it pths, in the powe her m t 
And tur g th 0 s they } t 
x t! ters '—asleey t t 
See the ship like " ul I 
t lon the shadowy 1 
l veart-cherished home « ite | 
W is § ro tl very t 
Spreading her w n the | t 
A n the deep,—as tlje mo 
A phantor f beauty '— | " 
That lovely a thing is the ma ‘ 
And 5s ire smitten lie t gw 
\\ —As atcl hers t 
mbers that wave after wa‘ 
8 that sorrow and g t ; 
Hoar iLare pa I rok 
( that } W ! D 
I i 1 of hoy r tl t ons 19. 20 
TI re several other pieces in the tiny, neat volume before us fr 
which we should like to give an extract, but other works also claim out 
attention Indeed, we would spend an hour with our readers 
discussing the merits of the po tled “Illustrations of Pictures 
and * I]lustrations of Modern Sx After it was d led that thes 
prove the author an art critic in order as well as a poet, we 
would perhaps turn to that curious, quaint, deeply humorous, and 
amusing poem entitled “The Devil’s Progress,” and, having made an 
effort to explain some of its best Iludibrastic hits at the leading men of 
England, we would fain spend at least another half-hour in seeking more 
Deu ties in the * Poetical Sketch Book.” but we must only allow th 





reader to do this for himself. 


Laurentia: A Taleof Japan. By Lapy GeorGoiana FuLierton. 16mo, 


Pp 915. Baltimore: Kelly X Pic a L866. 





Ta centle men whose imprint this volume bears evince cons de ravie, 





taste and discrimination in their publications; and they issue 


“a i 


out any unseemly flourish, allowing them to depend on their merits for 


their circulation. Nor does the book now before us form an ex e| tion. 
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Lady Fullerton has written much; but she has done so not to gain tame, 


but to do good; and there is not a production of hers that we have had 


the pleasure of examining which does not bear the traces of that laudable 





t g 
design. A glance at a few pages of hers is sufiicient to satisfy any intel 
ligent person ti itshe isa y of high culture as well as talent. There 
is no affectation in her language; no spasmodic effort to be | unt 
vhet in description, portraiture, or narrative; she is calm, thoughtful, 
e I ul 
Ln it 
yw ) 
‘ + 











3 ) 
0 est ’ 
vietims 
} 
ess 
} x { 1 1 
i t ted tiv Lj the ¢ ( japan x 
mile r ‘ ‘ P ’ ate r 
t | | i Lay ! vet 
Japar nverts to Christianity, rather than t mn i} 
} it it may | N sserted that not one trait of ! ' 
t selfi-sacrif ! ‘ timent o Ited virt t 
| t itechumen, woman or child, which tinds pla nt D | 
its « terpart in the annals a ( rch led by a saint litfu the most 
nia t s | ! t i! vidi ims al 1, did 1 wir 
fi ’ faith t rmness of its 
‘ t . iasitl re baer | lea | 1 - 
} ~ st i ! t 1 ! tt ry 1 s \ ‘ ‘ " 
( t to per] its mem 
’ ‘ , , 
ir i sreaily a more at ‘tive story than this w I ud 
t 3 3 ose V ) re ol a religious book bv tl clas 1} } 
! oO y that name in recent years—that is, those who regard 
I is SvVI VI sus terms so far as they relate > s es 
1} ‘ \ 0 e religious part gether in * Laurent ther 
} ‘ rl tl] ) 
wo still s t to reward tl wer for his time in | sing it 
, 
As an ¢ | of this we extract a brief specimen of |] | ‘ ns 
de ve powt 
. ‘ , f 
Art ‘ is 1 imMist CToves ¢ rar -tr I ’ 
the Y i 1 the Princesses Court \rima were enjoy the ever 
] tl ] s t i ] P| unt p illarit papa se la 
scape £a lisplaved to the utmost in the grounds of this va 
det like s n which vature and art cor ed to plea 
} x 1 t ’ 4 | ‘ 
the ey sens with images of peaceful repose « eeful an 
matior Shinir il Ss, pay 1 witt iriet ot t « 1 stones 
and bordered by magnificent flower! shi 4nd rows oi red and whit ‘ 
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lia tersected tl ss in every direction. Sparkling cascades fell from 
rt ial 1 ind formed at their feeta number of smal! lakes, in which gold 
nd sil s disported themselves in active idleness. Sculptured representa- 
tions of nals lurked in the shade of miniature forests, and peeped out of 
ives and grottoes ; whilst cages full of living birds, bearing on their wings the 
brightest hues of the rainbow, stood in bowers formed by the gnarled and 
twisted unches of the double blossoming fruit-trees, the victims and the tri 
imy of Japar ticulture, devoted to ornament alone, barren of fruit, 
but prod lo ir pink and white flowers, and taught to thrust at man’s 
bidd thei tic and lovely boughs into every dwelling, or weave them 
rev bu he hie ses to guide them. On the rising hills which 
! ! th 1 of delights’’ was a wood of dwarf ilex-trees, mingled 
with ros sand overtopped by a coronal of the three colored planes, that 
I pro ion t i Islands, whose green, red, and yellow foli- 
‘ t T relief against tl deep azu of an HWastern 
' 
\s ting description follows this—that of the good and 
} ii (; i i ! ly neo } tT We are =i) T we } vie I t room ft 1 if il] 
Ww é n do »> refs t re er to the 1:00 rel irking tl it it wo he 
well for many who consider themselves novelists to study the g eful 
ease fi fied »>nature with w h Lady Fallerton sketches a beauti- 
f trait We sho o like to transfer to our pages the scene in 
w! young Isafn ip s Laurentia to become his wife, and in w h 
Sli eftuses tend est al ] strongest ippeals her or v¥ conditit n 
’ ‘ " 1ust 4 7 iC} ristian lhe yr f. ir th y can neve ‘ 
ed ) r been brought up with him since they were both 
c r she fully re wates his love. Isafai was too provd to yield 
they parted w ! ial sorrow: but it is pleasant to add that in as t 
t rep ted: é un L since! , r to Christianity. and mn 
atter | entia b his happy and beloved wife 
l. ¢ Haughton’s Stoi By Miss Ler. 24mo, pp. 227. 
2.AS erat Marle: by Annie Fister Vernon, author of the Story 
‘ CGroverness, 24 pp. 21. 
7 Home ot [ is er and Other St gs. By Miss Ane B. 
( ‘KI ’Imo New Y k Cre i‘ Epise Ss. Ss. | ind 
( ch Book Society Stit 
Tine readers of I ina well a uinted with the general 
} I i Ihe cations of this Society They are not written 
either for fame or for the purpose of making proselytes: as the name of the 
s0cletyv i es, t v e designed chiefly. if not ex: sively, for the use of 
the children who attend Sunday-school. There is no religious dogmatism it 
t rotr nd but very little, if any, sectarianism. This inde« 
might ed fre the fact that nearly are the productions of ladies 
for ; tot that the latter have much taste for theolog cal dis \- 
. d we think we may add that none are more liberal towards 
those who differ w them than Episcopalian ladies. This is certainly 
| I d 
tt t iuthors whose tiny volumes stand at the head of this notie« 
each writes 1 Christian, not in a sectarian, or controversial, spirit, and 
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we examine them with as much 
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care nuch re spect 

for their authors as if they were duodecimo volum $s on the most 
abstruse or the most important subjects. The three books are embel- 
lished with illustrations; they are also clearly printed and tastefully 
bound muslin 
Ave M Notre Dame, Indiana Nos. 45, 46, 47, and 48 

lo most Protestants the tit of this journ il would suggest the idea of 
superstition, or, at best, of undue reverence for the Mother of Christ ; 
that is, a degree of reverence which is d nly to the Saviour himself, as 
céequal w Go Our own impression of it was it it was designed 
che lV a « IsivVery fol Lhos vho dadevot their ives To re ¢ } 
but, heretic as we are and have been, we could never regard it as supe1 
stition t ( the Mother of ( | on the « ntrary, W have 
always those who do not reverence the Mother cannot be 
said to ird the Son as their Saviour, As for those who treat her wit! 
disre 1 contumely, we could ne consider their Christianity as 
otherwise t spur : rhere is ireely any human being so depraved 
but tha would be offensive to him to speak disrespectfully of his 
mothe nd ean we believe that Christ has less esteem for his mother 
t ‘ in malefactot 

Now it we have carefully examined four numbers, we find that we 
Ww “ 1 suppoOs rt the work was designed only for tho 
devot yreligion. ‘I journal is, indeed, essentially Catholic; but it is 
Nn re exelusively religious than other Catholic papers of the best 
class other rd is not iess interesting as a family paper Wit 
‘ " ny inv s comparisons, we could wish that many religion 
wurva he ra | a mn i ns Wii 1o iionhally Tea i 
our t ex ‘as much taste and ul 1 their contents as t 
“ Ay M 

B ] of 3 il is no ordinary editor l Very 
Re vy. | . i \ ’ s est | Ana ler who LUIS] es it | 1s, 
we unde! t la wide « ition, has 30 esta . 1. « 
least \ st eu in establishing, t Univers f 
Notre ID | 1 i Wil is our ( ) 0 ot thie most tlour 
ishing Cu stitutions In this country Although Father Sorin is a 
gentleman of ] ry, as W is scholastic, attainments, he is not de 
pend nto his ow < rts to thie success of the ** Ave M ir hus for we 
perce the ablest Catho writers in America are among his con 
tribut We understand that S$ pages are no wratrs jue itly en hed 
by cont tions »p of Baltimore, author of 
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Had we seen no published statement on this su t we should have had 
no difficulty in coming to the conclusion, from a eareful perusal of some of 
the articles, that they were the contributions of ex). 
and thoughtt writers Wedo1 mean sv 
the “Ave Mari ire of this elat ¢ It contains ‘ 
dren: and what « be mor s e for early vouth than profound 
reasoning ¢ M { P| ed W ther su \ 1} suited forthe 
maiority of the ladies Vithout a srespect to the sex, we t ik not 

lingly w ‘ ¢ il all t mo nd thir t the better 

or family uling, f e miscellaneous lighter pieces w h it 
contains. But before we lay down the journal let us give a passage from 
its contents, which will ena t eader to ve fi rs vhet 
it is tu be regarded asas stitious publiea . Weneed not go bev 
the st number we | e recelves } for the week « ! December 1, 
1866 lurning over t pages of this v ‘ entit Reason 
and Relizior " » wo mw . p =e ¢ } rofa 














I i isl i - i ur 
} vit . } ’ ie « . it it 
I nh ti “ tl ? t f h } j vet 
u iuitag t It iss 1 tiiat reas un t and i in fu 
i n ist t wit! t] 1 that plou 
re mus alfectior n no 1M ST te] r | ++ 2 
ho reason witi tre u I ni Will it l j t WwW pul 
1X n this new s : icles to show 
Know wit ) S 1 than wort s to its 
possessor, for it Is not a ti il kr \ i ed to tl ti ‘ i f man 
i iW mut know ure t blind sentiment los t n lit 
§ j Oo} , : 3 aon tn sential to 
,"* i \ ry i i i l 
mans natur that which disti shes } rom t lowe eati i ren- 
rs him } i with the ar ind, ines sen with G himself It is 
t! 4 It at ni el a) actil V t Wy rest thr pr Cl} aot ut 
eX ! | ] ] t} end v} Ww 
exist here is 1 un be no | i et that is a perfectly irra na ct 
| t ol nm wilt 1 t Cire i i l it s i { y 
t t | " } umd 3 | V xtra ! 
( I ti what Cat ill sibl ] rt i wi h 
has in itseifl ho moral Character, and is praiseworthy or blameworthy 
] +} + 
It is credita to the rnitaries of 1 Church tha ey do not 
> + + 1, i * t) 
il ‘ WW ‘ LOLLITYV \ W 1 Uliis ’ Li is cond ed a vt I 
ess for being pudils Lin an obsen ‘ of Indiana; if nde l 
pla can be said to le scure W has the benefit of a [ ‘ ty 
like that of Notre Da Even the Pope nas honored the learned ed itor 
with an autograph letter, in the tin language, in ap] vation of the 
work. concluding as follows Benedicimus opus inca 1 et o vs 
: , . ¢ . Gatot id 
coOperatores et Domi . 1. C. opus pei at soldetque 


& * We bless the undertaki 1 all the co-operators thi to, and may 


our Lord Jesus Christ perfect and strengthen the work 
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SCIENCE, [Di cember, 


has another characteristic which we must not omit to 
proceeds of it are not designed to enrich any individual 
r words. it is no business speculation, We see that it is 
benefit of **the Tome of aged and invalid Priests who 
(| rye any longer th thorious duties of th Sacred 
t ir | lL no oth commendation than this it 
) lus pea »eall attention to it; and we are con- 
4 f l Vel is Cat vic yould subs ibe for it 
yao t wot) mite to the comfort of men who are 
| ( ind benevol wherever their true char- 
\ i io longer a Los 1 comfort for therm 
~ IENG a 
ut P ) r { ses, Academies, and other 
| » Hirencockx, D.D., LL.D... and Epwarp IIrren- 
M. D., P sin Amherst College. Revised edition 
4 N York Ivison, Phinney iakeman & Co, 
» this vol in compliance with the wishes of several of 
il frend it a distance, who, from time to time, have 
pinion of the text-books issaed by different publishing 
ri y (ine writes to ip juire about Appleton’s books: 


isk whether A, S. Barnes & Co.'s are as good as they are 


und a third party wishes to know whether it is not true, in 
} 


; oe ; : , : 
at Ivison, Phinney & Co.'s publications are, ipon the whole, 


shed in New York? While disposed to be as obliging as 

is been utterly out of our power to reply to all the parties 

is honored us. We made the attempt, however; more than 
e made separate replies to several ; but the more letters we 
re new inquiries we received, until we finally resolved to 

at onee in this manner. Even now we can do no more than 
wr the reason that we express no opinion of any book in this 
we have earefully examined it; and this requires much more 


bor than teachers and others generally suppose. 


We commence with the publications which, so far as we have seen, 


we consider 


the best. Ivison, Phinney & Co. may, indeed, have issued 


ext-books within the last three or four years, for we have 


them during that time. Their previous | iblications we had 


xsamined, and our opinion of several is recorded in the earlier 


this journal —including Robinson’s Higher Mathematics, 
unical Series, Fasquelle’s French Series, and Woodbury’s 


ies, We tho it each of these good, and we did not hesitate 
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to say so; and for the same reason we ré 





comm dthe volume rw b 
fore us. Froiacareful examination of its multifarious contents v 
fer mnvinced that it is the best text-book on Anatomy and Physiolog 
of its size, that has yet been published in this country. It certainly cot 
tains ila ger numbe of interesting ind val Je nhvysio wrica sets not 
to mention its comy hensive sket« i of anatomy +] 1a : | com- 
parath tl ivy duodecimo volume which it has w ais Bi 
\ iv i them 
for Profes 




















t these sciences as a son fo \ ry this 
book. But both of us have, for a great number of years, been in ubit 
of le recitations and r lectures upon t ! ( 7 
tl Academy, and we o t to know what sort ofa t { k is eu 
But w lare not boast that we hav ne up to ou * Hd 

This is always the language of men who ar ed fo eir tas] f 
tisthose who] vy most that boast least, 1 rive | remark we 
have quoted is followed by the observation that the ant ad ed to 
give 4 lensed lear ex! on of tl! leading 1 sa ts 
v ire detailed i works as Car} ter’s Il ? ) vil 
s s Microseopic Anaton WN WX veral othe Ww | ( yned 
i t w) st tl g embraces nearly all t treat : ) 
s nees whi ire I r ed in Europe and America as standard t 
ties ind we ean testimo Tot lelity ul s ! Vi h 
the essence of those works has been extracted, as intimated, f ie volume 
hefors = 

; the chapters which please us most are those which de 
scribe the organs of secretion, the digestive org ind the « ns of 

reathing ; these give more interesting particulars than we found i 
any ot! elem iry treatis Another excel t ec} iptel that w ] 
des s the hea lood, and blood-vessels Phere is a lue y thi 
languag the , sW 1 would have pointed t 10 is profes 

Sl yal educators to thos vho had never he ird of them betore or seen 
the prefa e; none ) t ex] rienced instructors co lha e gro ed the 
facts as we find them e so as to anticipate those dif} ilties which ar 
most apt to discourage the student, and render what is generally regarded 
as d and irksome no Hiv easy butattractiv In short, no anatomist 
or physiologist, however learned or talented, who has not | ul experienc 

inthe class-room could have combined within equal limits the ious 
ex ‘ Ie it ires »f t is bo al 1 ther re su ‘ ot t cs Wii th W ¢ 
had not met 




















example, of the hygienic inferences deduced from descriptions of the 
structure and uses of the principal organs of the body; it is also true of 
the religious inferences from anatomy and physiology. The latter feature 
especially ] is the attention of every intelli nt parent ind guardian; 
of all who have children to be educ ited whom th to revere e the j 
Creator, if only for the wisdom, skill and beneficence he has displayed in 
fas ning the human ly alone 
| tion to ! Iness and clearness of language to which we 
\ i ti ent tias a o the benefit of copious trations 


f nto o hands it will afford us pleasure to recomm« 1 it. let the 
i or ¢ rs be who they may If other books published by the 
saine | nd wl e have on our t prove, on examination, as 

prea e to point tt rmerits; iH, upon the o er | we 
I it ei I ext ks of the present day, \ g li hikhd 
to ticise ! ! vever disagreeable the latter task 1 y 





ot « ‘ rs. « eer wl ich « op Ol has been so otte i asked, 
3 these we would have taken up now, but that we preter to 
, 
( ‘ \ t r eu prova nh ither than wi hat « ( 
ia il . 5 








Turre is a good deal of curious information in these rep - especi 
l W relates to the cit Those who examine t utter 
‘ ! ¢ ea loss to comprehend how itis that we are + Cay 
Tiuxe t é 3 ber of sul ries would go tar to eyX i hie 
Viste i i comparativelv they ire ut a smal it They 
" pt to gerest the u iry whether one of the chief reasons why self 
ern t is yInuch pra ed is not the facility it atfords of getting 
one ingerinto the public purse—it is so pleasant to get handsomely 
paid for governing ourselves, ) 
But unfortunately in a republic all cannot have offices; some must be 
cont t to be governed, not to govern ; at least they 0 to be content, 
Ithouglh they are notoriously otherwise. Most ottices are badly ad 
mn stered, because those out of office have not a hand in them: for the 
same reason those who administer them almost universally turn out to 
be faithless men, At the beginning, indeed, they are often models, 
and they continue to be honest as long as personal favors are ex- 


ted from the m: but no sooner do these ¢ x pe tations prove delusive 
than it is diseovered that the model f inctionary of only atew months 


O18 il public swindler ! 
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by those gentlemen to become a candidate for re-election. First he makes 
some remarks in reference to the moral effect of their proposition, the 


} 


justice of which can | ardly be denied. We are aware that it is the fash- 





ion with editors as well as with others to speak harshly rather than fairly 
of a retiring public officer, but we prefer to be just rather than to join in 
the ery of the mob, and accordingly we quot: 

‘* Your expressed desire for my continuance in charge of the city and county 
finances is the more complimentary because of your large financial interests, 
which are so important as to supersede all political considerations. You pay 
the heaviest taxes; you are the most directly affected by municipal extrava- 
gance, corruption or mismanagement ; and consequently your praise, which is 
never lightly bestowed, is one of the most encouraging rewards which a public 
officer can receive, and a pro f, also, of the equal approbation of the masses of 
our fellow-citizens.”’ 


No one can deny that this is good, fair logic. <A little further on 
Mr. brennan proceeds to pay some attention to the organization known 
as the Citizens’ Association. As we are not a politician we cannot un- 


dertake to decide whether this body is doing right or wrong; whether 


it is actuated exclusively by patriotic motives; whether it ever thinks 
of self at all; or whether it condescends to give a hand in securing 


ottices for its friends under certain conditions. The Comptroller knows 


the Association much better than we, and he informs his correspondents 
in the letter under consideration that it “is managed by young lawyers 


who treat the responsible members as selfish doctors treat wealthy patients, 


living upon the fees they extort for dealing with imaginary complaints.” 
This is rather as serious charge against a body supposed by so many 


honest men and women to be immaculate ; and yet we must confess that 


we had heard a very similar account from others before Brennan had, so far 
as we are aware, said anything onthe subject. We prefer to believe, how- 
ever-—that is, if we can—-that the Association is an illustration of the fact 
that the good old times of Republican Rome are returning ; it is our duty 
to hear at the same time what Comptroller Brennan has to say in reference 
to that body. Of course no one need believe it ar y further than he thinks 
it is just: 

‘For example, the defamation to which I had been subjected by the managers 
of the Citizens’ Association having culminated in a demand for my removal 
from office, ] propos d to my slanderers to select three of the most skilf il ac- 
countants in the city to make a thorough investigation of the affairs of my of- 


tic The otfer was acc epted and the ablest financial investigators were chosen, 
solely by the Association The gentlemen selected were entirely unknown to 
me Every bureau, office, book, document, paper, and record of my depart 


ment were placed at their disposal for a rigid examination. They took their 
own time ; they adopted their own methods of investigation ; and every d:tail 
of my administration was deliberately and most critically inspected When 
they had finished their labors—having found nothing to condemn but every- 
thing tu approve—as they stated to me, their evidence was coolly suppressed 

Would it have been suppressed had they detected the corruption which the 
Association managers had employed them to discover? Is such gross injustice 
from the very men who are supposed to be most interested in his integrity to 
be the reward of a faithful public officer? Your magnanimous testimonial re- 
bukes and remedies this manifest unfairness, and for that I again thank you.’’ 
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rhe suppression of the evidence alluded to here looks rather suspicions 


It may have been done through virtuous motives ; perhaps the reason was 








it the Association was too tender-hearted to hurt the feelings of t 

( mapts I or, pernaps, they did not like to cause undue excitem 
e ( , lest it might cause the cholera to spread among their fellow 
citizens; fer, if wedo not mistake, the epidemic was er msidet 
trepidation just at this tim But the Comptroller r other ‘ 
incident which is somewhat curious: 
> ‘* Another example, equally remarkable, you may, perhaps, have forgot- 

ten lwo yea ico T built a residence upon a piece of land previously owned 

" on the Bloomingdale road The managers of the Citizens’ Associet 


it onee announced that I had erected * a palatial mansion’ on the banks of the 
Hudson. ‘The press described the dimensions, richness, and grandeur of tliis 











imaginary palace, and the extent and magnificence of its grounds I 
premises once stated, the inference was freely drawn that I had plundered 
ity treasury, and grown wealthy upon the spoils of ‘the ring You w 
ibtles stonished as myself to find a tale so baseless generally cred | 
d everywhere repeated lhere stood a le two-storv ck hoarded 1 
on the corner of 105th street, an unanswerable but unheeded refutation ot ] 
this slanae Any prudent citizen could have built such a residence as | i 
t t not exceeding S110 l any taxpaye could see fe rise | 
estit it was of aristocratic pretensior but the slander still survives 
Ps s thie only shows that t bers of Associati e inno- 
) people, who, not 1 , \ the habit of thinking for th es 
‘ is \ ] ced oadoy ru sofot ers, | thes othe hal 
t s who tak Wo-s \ ises for magn eut palaces ‘vis 
inole-hills for mountains—then it can be easily understood how the As- 
( n may have been mistake in the plenitude of its righteous ’ 
Brennan thinks differently, however, although he does not y 
them credit for much intelligence or acumen: 
But while the managers of the Citizens’ Association have thus maligned 
misrepresented me, when have they sustained me in my steuggles w 
t ruptionists? Never These men have been silent, or detracting 
1 have battled almost single-handed, encouraged only by my sense of duty 
ind of right, by the assistance and advice of their Honors Mayors Opdyke aud 
Hoffinan, and by your private praises, against the hundreds of jobers w | 
sought to deplete the treasury and increase the taxes. Soon after I came into 
office the Common Council passed an ordinance authorizing the issue of notes 
5 f th ractional parts of adollar, to an amount not exceedi S5,000,00 
1 the ¢ p rol r was direct d to pi cure plates, paper, and t! mach 
manufacturing this cit “money L refused to carry this resolut nto 
fect, and in a communication to the Common Council distinetly pointed 
I] ality of thi proj sed sue, and the dangerous nsequ es i 
misuse of the public credit Phe project was killed ; the press and pron t 
gentlemen like yourselves endorsed my action, but the Citizens’ Association did 
nothing and said nothing in approval my course, thus leaving me to inter, 
is Way subsequently proved, that I had incurred the condemnation of the Asso- 
( thion hal agers. The Bullit st ile ol ull Its ¢ xisted In reg urd to the riot ci Lillis, 
hen, after having saved the city over S100, by a laborious personal in- 
tization of each claim, I was not the least assisted by the Ci A-s0- 
ciation, but was vehemently attacked.’’ 
The cuse of the gas | es is also ref dto by the Cor 














1 obtained from our Aldermen, Counciilme 


a 
lt rt ind worthy functionaries could give. [ut this 
0 lers that w eed give no extract here in re- 
nan also alludes to certain contracts which afforded the 
) rtu y of evincin its reformatory and prote ‘tive 
t i ms to have een too much absorbed in other mat 
! ! n tritles of this kind: 
b i i & Javeox) were bidders for the contracts for 
luct t new reservoll 1} itract 
| l rs. Fairchild, Walker & Co., who did tl wor Messrs 
‘J in lamag { obtained an amendmen to the 
| i roitration of tt alm 1 never | rned of th 
twis tained i ttl t ame { ultima y 
379.0 [ le inqui-ies, ¥ 1 satistiel me that t ntractors 
jist unl that th ise had not been properly def l 11 
to the Cor; ito take an appeal. He declined 
t I its of t ntractors had | me fixed I then 
Lp to set aside the pro dings The mot 1 was sine 
t y st until the is nally reached the ( irt \] weals, 
W t 5 ed, t ntire p lin t uid t 
iV | ( ns A Latio nd n u issIstat uy | 
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\ the publie interest. Others, indeed, pretend some 
, . 
rt ? ! und say that they are popuiart Wi wding 
t \ ? vy friends ‘ nneected wi h the mre RB t! 
iv, t of showing their is deseribed as follows by , 
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v I vo! rpavir str ts w tra rr block mvelm t 
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: 1 V na t er tl hundred t su 
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Tiustrated Catalogue of STEINWAY & Sons, Manufacturers of Gra d 
syuare and | pright Pianofortes. Pamphlet, pp. 40. New York, 1866 

* 

AMONG the many brochures which have r rach “1 our table during the 
present season there is not one so suggestive of skill, industry, taste, 











me » and success, as this. It affords us pleasure to examine it, because 
e is nothing pretentious, nothing ex weerated init. Thea 
the illustrations will readily be a knowledged by all who ar 
with the different styles of instruments man ifactured by tl 
s W nor are the facts stated in the let jess truthful or less 
len le. Itis not strange that the most competent judges, oth 1 
I pe a 1 Amer 1, give these gentl ien much more crealit for thi 
superior @X¢ nee of t ieir instruments than they elaim emselves 
This is what w ilways expect from tt merit: at best, no higher 
talent than mediocrity is boastful or arrogant 
Che honor of having invented the | » has been claimed by almos 
every « t in Eu ype, t the str rest testimol is und ] 
f roof Germany It appears from thi best authorities, not only that 
the first pianos were made by Germans in the own country t that 
they were also the first to introduce them into other count This was 
2 et of warm controversy for 1! i ilf a cent vy: sev i] 
writers on the history of musical instruments having sought to lica 
the claims of Christofali, an ingenious Florent Atthe same time the 


were Italians, as well as Germans, E elish, and Freneh, who as vigo 


ously maintained that the criginal inventor was Chr stophe Grot 
Ss er, of Dresden Thus did the case st l til some papers were 
{ \ LSO1, in the privat cabinet of t » King f Saxony 
. ah nd lisput that Ss rote } pres l Wel of his 
vention to His Majesty in 1717. Even Dr. R in his elaborat 
history of the pianoforte, has failed to show that any pianos had | 
I ! i sland efore 1766, w! 1s 1e tw ty were m I 
Li lon ry M Zum ie, W >was ilso 1 Crer i 

‘ sho 6 f. ¢ se early piano 





that 1t was not square 3 sull ntly evident from t i 
first s ire piano w wil we in 1758 by an organ Lilder of evil I l 
I I lé i rhe or I r ] con ht siv il ‘ | if I Ww rs th st \ io) ha 

ed most attention to the su tis tha ithough Instrum 3 
st ng th piano may ha veen mad y an It in or Fre 1a 
ve two prior to the instrument on W t claim of Schrét 
to nd d, they must have pec! of so 1nterio!l ( ter ~ to | ri bh 

torgotten or re varded is fail ire- 

Thus, then, we might as well deny r indebtedness to the Germa 
for Comparative Philology as for the invention of the piano; but t 
fy) p irs A&A mus h more rem irka le fa that not o lv have t » ( rl 

uvent I that beaut ful insti nent a lL ited most to bring itto 
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Measrs. Stevens and Franklin, these gentlemen talked a good deal, « 








an innocent looker-on would have supposed that, besides b r unde 
writers in some of our greatest companies, they were d ors more 
than half of the life corporations ot has to 
rely ig 1 cle il on this i ina Vv go ] 
effect among t t class who do ? “ d 
the loudest Probably the next thing we shall see is a large advertis 
ment. pamphlet for embodying every remark n ule at the ¢ 
tion by Mr. Morgan, and bearing some such title as “Morgan on the Insur- 
ance Chamber.” But ,1e does publish some such document, it « irdly 
ea grosser burlesque one ot his w 1 is now to 3 iil 
the t ‘Opinior f Underwrit« \ ries, and the Press .) 
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may appreciate particularly, for they have got a divider 1 of fifty per cent 
f al: eel 
Daring t last vear or two the Manhattan Life has become much 
more spirited than it nsed to be in former times; but there is good 
reason f this; it had not until overcome the influence 
prod 1 upon it by Mr. Morgan, who, it will be remembered, was its 
Pres t aslong as the directors would allow him to oceupy that po-i- 
raged for three veare in cout tine the 


Mr. Morgan, and we are g! 











I ief done y i 
entirely anf le ic | 19 sto « rve — } Meantara 
pre te t rood e has don for the have recently promoted him 
to the ran] Vice-pr ent We hope his s has ‘ raised in 
for 3 a great mistake that it is tl terest of any 
sul col ! t resent d to be stingey By all means wi 
1 pas si ! t what 1s W 1 little, b t S 
( ( t to i! ry s for WwW if | really il ralyle il ] 
\ it rote il knowledge and exper ’ Our 
( ! orn ne Luis Obs ) s that tl e may st be some of 
s of Morgan's “cheap and nasty ” policy in the Manhattan, for we 
»] know what salary Mr. Wemple has; we have never asked him ; 
! do we know tl salary 0 Mr. Halsey who vorthily eds 
3 Se y l $3 a very rood thing to keep expenses w in 
Git ] yl t not he t t there is such athing s ! 7) 
¢ ‘ 
lartford casts Boston and P welphia far into the shad mh life 1 
é Were it not for the New England Mutual, the modern Athens 
| \ rT ng to boast of in this respect it this is one of those 
' W ean raly @ sald to belong to iy pat j part if 
( e Unit States Even a New Eng dl nnot celal t; 1t 1s as 
! ! New Yor! 1 ¥ if hia as it isi bosto ind 
we cheerfully admit that the Traveller’s of Hartford is becomir uly 
ver n the sphere of its salutary inthuence As an Accident « - 
‘ ef period of its exister than any ' compa t 
1; and we see that i now fully ant zed by t Legislature of 
Connecticut to add to its original ness that of Life Ins This 
~ : ought to be; those who prove themselves at once con ent, 
nest, and straightforward should be encouraged, if only for the | 
} 
We e indebted to our intelligent correspondent at I f i- 
’ tat + Si strat ri ‘ pr RY + ( ? o ] t 
yc n that city, but wethink it etter to defer them for ou xt 
nul r; the es we the further data furnished by an rts. 
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In the meantime we fu lv agre with our eorrespondet i ther are 
} ' we 4 +} ' 

I les il ‘ | \ the 





1) 
fas very good compal ’ 


very bad, as wel 
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KNICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office: 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reversionary Dividend Averaging 72 per cent. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
Hi. LASSING, General Agent. 


Accumulated Fund for the Security of Policy Holders, 


$1.000.000. 


eins 

This first-class Company offers the most liberal inducements to parties 
seeking Life Insurance, and will issue policies in amounts from $100 to 
$10,000 on all the various plans. 


The official reports of the Insurance Commissioners of Massachusetts 
and New York, place the KNICKERBOCKER in the front rank of 
American Life Corporations, 

Holders of Policies will have every privilege extended to them, in 
the settlement of premiuins, and in the transaction of all business with 
the Company. 


Dividends paid in Cash, or made Reversionary, as the Assured may 


elect. 
Western Branch Office, South-Eastern Branch Office, 
166 and 168 Randolpb st., Chicago, Ill 16 Second Street, Baltimore, Md 
B. F. JOHNSON, | J A. NICHOLS, 
Manacer. Manager. 


Southern Branch Office, 
89 Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 
AARON WILBUR, 
Manager. 


to 
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The Fenris 


No. 135 Madison avenue, 


emale Mnstitute, 


sw, \ 





CORNER OF THIRTY-SECOND STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Rev. ISAAC FERRIS, D.D., LL. D., President. 
Mrs. M.S. PARKS, Principal and Proprietor. 


This institution aims to secure to young ladies a thorough training in all 
that belongs to a finished education —beginning with the elements, and closing 
with the higher philosophical, moral, and mathematical studies of a college 
course, 


THE DEPARTMENTS ARE THREE, NAMELY 


YUINTOR, ACA EUG, AND COM sot lit, 


each subdivided into sections, making the entire course from the alphabet 
extend over a period of twelve years 
Daily instruction is given in Frencu anp Latin. In addition to the study 
of text-books, various courses of Lectures are given without extra charge 
Vocat Music, PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL NEEDLEWORK receive special attention. 
I'he School year will commence September 18, and end June 22 


ENTERING TO THE 


PUPILS WILL BE CHARGED FROM THE TIME OF 
END OF THE SCHOOL YEAR; 


for those who leave before the close a substitute will be accepted. The terms 
for the following year will begin September 18, November 27, 1865; February 
5, April 16, 1866 


Torms of Tuition: 


Collegiate Department including Latin, French 


Vocal Music, and Stationery........ ....3200 per annum 
Academic Department including as abov lw do 
Junior Department....... , sas cae esaaeiiniee 100 do 
Infant Class.......... sae one ee . oO do 
eee , , 4 do 
Charge for Drawing..... Sa a ve 4 do 
Charge for Oil Painting one a Ma do 


Charges for Spanish, Italian, and German Languages, and for instrumental 
Music, will depend upon the terms of the Professors employed 

Admission to Lectures for Ladies not members of the Institute, $3 

PUITION BILLS TO BE PAID EACH TERM IN ADVANCE, WITH NO 

DEDUCTIONS FOR ABSENCE 

A limited number of Boarding Pupils will be received at an additional 
charge of $450 per annum. 

The Principals assure their patrons that no effort shall be wanting to incite 
their pupils to diligence, and inspire them with an ardent desire for knowledge 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER 
WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, 


RUITS, SAUCES, CONDIMENTS. 
TABLE AND HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, ETC., 
192 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(Madison Square.) 


ge?" The partnership hitherto existing under the name of Wa. H. Jackson 


& Co. has been dissolved by mutual consent, and the business in all its 
branches is now carried on by the undersigned mimber of the late firm, who 
will continue to furnish the best goods at the most moderate prices 

= -“o- 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best 
Goods, in our line, the American market affords 
prices. 


, at reasonable 


GOODS DELIVERED FREE IN ANY PART OF THE CITY 
ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY PROMPTLY 
ATTENDED TO, 

Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to 
sell the best Wines, Brandies, Teas, *ruits, &e., &e., at the 
lowest rates they can be procured in this country. The follow- 


ing articles are extracted from our extensive catalogue, which 
will be sent to amy address on application. 


leas 
Y Ss hong, } hB ( y H Fy ] c 4 
al var packa t i qualit 
Sugars. 
a R ed I ( ( Ss Refi 1W A. Y I i 
y 7¥C:.s & ( Pa ( a ‘ ated, St. ¢ I to |} New ¢ 
< tlive 
Roasted, ¢ ul | M a, ( rom ava, S t t 
go, Maracail 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER. 


Cognac Brandy. 
Otard, Dupuy & Co., Jas. Hennessy, Dark & Pale, of various Vintages, in wood or glass ; 
Dapuy’s White Brandy, for fruits. 
Holland Gin. 
Beaver, Stag, Wolfe’s Schiedam Schnapps, Charles London Cordial, Old Tom 
Rum, &c 
Old Jamaica, Old St. Croix, New England, Bay Rum. St. Thomas, Cider Brandy, Peach Brandy, 
Metheglin 
Pure Old Wines, in Bottles and on Draught. 
Madeira, 


Blackburn, Reserve, Southside, Sicily 
Sherry. 
Sierra, Pemartin, Duff, Gordon & Co., &e, 
Port. 
Sandeman’s, Cockburn’s, Queen’s 
Clarets. 
Chateaux Margeaux, Chateaux Lafitte, Chateaux Latour, Chateaux Leoville, and Beycheville 
w) cases : (hateau de Vosegeat, St. Julien, &c, &c., Sauterne, various Brands. 
Champagne, 
Of all the different styles, and im the usual packages, pints and quarts. Moet & Chandon’s 


G. H. Mumm & Co.'s, Jules Mamm & Co.’s, Piper’s Heidsick, Ruenart, Pere & Fils, Madame Ve 





juot’s, Sparkling Moselle, Still and Sparkling Catawba 


lHiock. 
Jehannisberger, Rudesheimer, Sparkling, &c., &« 
Malt Liquors 
Barclay, Perkins & Co.'s, Brown Stout and Porter, quart and pint Bottles, Bass’ East India 
nie A juart and pint bottles 
Foreign Fruits. 


Boxes, \y Boxes, and 44 Boxes Raisins in Layers ; Box 


> } 


joxes in Bunches 





White Grapes, French and German Prunes in Glass and Wood, of the first quality, Eleme Figs 
Sultana Raisins in Drams, Zante Currants, Genoa Citron, Orange and Lemon Peel, Lemons, 
Oranges. 
Nuts and Almonds, 
Jordan, Paper, Soft, and Marseilles Shelled Almonds, Grenoble Walnuts, Naples, Pecan Nuts 
Filberts, Brazil, and Hickory Nuts 
Preserves. 


Citron, Quince, Quince Jelly, Peach, Pineapple, Crab-apple Jelly, Pear, Strawberry, Rasp 
Iixtracts for Flavoring. 
Vanilla, Lemon, Bitter Almond, Orange, Rose, Peach, Ginger, Celery, Nectarine, &c, 


Flavoring Waters. 


H. B. JACKSON, 
No, 192 Fifth avenue (MADISON SQUARE), 


New York. 
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CONTENTS OF AiL THE NUMBERS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
UF WHICH COPIES CAN BE FURNISHED 


er 


CONTENTS OF NO. III. 
Jecember, LS60 


VI.—A Glance at the Turkish Emp ire 
il nerican Female Novelists 








VII.—The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles 
1ll.—Camoens and His Translators, Vill.—French Romances and Americar 
i\.- § nder the stuart Morals 
V.—len of Modern Thoug IX.—Not 


ces and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. IV. 
Murch, 1861. 

VI.—The Saracenic Civilization in Spain 
VIl.—Motley’s United Netherlands 
Vill.—The Lessons of Revolut 

IX.—Quackery and the Qua 

X —Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. V. 
June, 1861. 


I.—Ancient Civilization of the Hind s vil.—Th 
Il. —The Jesuits and their Founde 


1.—Persian Poetry. 
{l.—Americanisms. 
tl Mexican Antiquities. 
y Modern Criticisn 
V.—Popular Botauy. 





Sciences among the Anctents and 
1 } Moderns 





Ill —Jeremy en and His Th ry of | VIII —Danish and Swedish Poetry 
Legislatic 1X The Secession Rebellion y it must 

IV.—Greek Comic ‘ho i— Aristophanes be put down 

V.—Recent French Literature X.—Notices and Criticisms 


V1I.—The Canadas, their Position and Destiny 


CONTENTS OF NO. VI. 


September, 1861 


1.—The Poetical Literature of Spain, VI.—Wills and Will Making fence 
I} Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy Vil.—Aristotle—His Life, Labors, and Influ 
Legends Vill —Carthage and the Carthagenians 
IIl —Influence of Music—The Opera XI.—Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter 
iV.—The De Saussures and their Writings— X.-—-The Secession Rebellion and its Sympa 
Mme. Necker thizers 
V.—Mahomet and the Keran XI.—Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. VII. 
1.—The Men and Women of Homer re 1 Vie 


Russia on the Way to India 
1].—Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civ 


liza | Vil jerkeley—His Life and Writings. 


tion } Vill Mount De Cavour 
Tll.—Buria!l Customs and Obitual Lore IX The Morals of Trade 
1V.—Modern Italian Literature | X.—Notices and Criticisms 


V —Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law 


CONTENTS OF NO. VIII. 


Varch, 1862 





1.—Vindication of the Celts Vi.—Bombastic Literature 
ll Dr. Arnold of Rugby Vil Influence of Comparative Philology on 
Ilil.—Female Education ; Good, Bad, and In- Intell ctuil Development 
lifferent VIll.—Our Nat il Defenses 
IV.—Christ« r Martin Wieland 1X rhe Union, not a League, but a Perma 
V.—Improvements and New Uses of Coa nent Government 
Gas X.—Notices and Criticisms 
CONTENTS OF NO. IX. 
June, 
L—The Chinese Language and Literature ‘ 1 Sir Philip Sidney 
Il.—Angelology and Demonology Ancient Vul Aurora lvigh 
and Modern | IX.—Yellow Fever a Worse Fnemy to Civ 
Il!.—Sir Thomas More and his Times ans than to Seldiers 
1V.—Maud asa Representative Poem } X.—The National Academy of Design and 
V The Comedies of Molere | ts Great Men 
VI.—Edu m and Unity of Pursuit of the X1.—Notices and Criticisms 


“Christian Ministry ! 


CONTENTS OF NO. X. 


Seplember, 1862 


1.—Lucretius on the Nature of Things Vil.—New Theories and New Discoveries in 
Il —The Works and Influence of Goethe e Natural History 
1It.—Madame de Maintenon and her Times VIII —Poland—Causes and Consequences of 
IV.—Fifects of War and Speculation on Cu Her Fall 
rency. IX.—Quackery of Insurance Companies. 
Vi.—acred Poo try of the Middle Ages, } X —Notwes and Criticisms 


Vl.—lhe Laws and Ethics of War. 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XI1. 
December, 1362. 


1.—The Arts and Sciences among tlie Ancient vVI— und Arnold 





Fgyptians Vil ‘ wan Essayist 
11.—New England Individualism Vill —Pu G fad, and Indifferent 
Mi. — 3, Talent and Tact IX.—Direct and Indirect Taxation at Hom 
IV .—Ought r Great Atlantic Cities be Forti and Abroad 


X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


V.—The Writings and Loves of Robert Burns 


CONTENTS OF NO. XII. 


March, 1863 


1.—The Works and Influence of chiller Vi.—Orators and Eloquence 
Il Astronomical Theories Vil Insurance Quackery and its Organs 
Ill.—Culture of the Human Voice. Vill. —Charlemagr and His Times 
V.-—Lucien and His Times X.—James Sheridan Knowles 
V.—Electro-Mag:.etism and Kindred Scienc X —Noti wid Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XIII. 
June, 1863 


r 


1.—The Greek Tragic Drama—.¥schylus, \I Manhattan ¢ ge 

H.—Theology of the An in Indians. V1l.—Woman—Her Influence andCapabilities 
Tl ! graphie Short Hand Vill Peruvian Antiquities 

Iv ‘ Langu ind Literature, 1X .—M facture and Use of Artificial Pre- 
V .—Earthquakes—their Causes and Conse 3 Stones 


X .—Notice ind Criticisms 


i 
CONTENTS OF NO. XIV. 
Se} tember, 1863 

1.—The Insa and their Treatment, last Vil The Public Schools of New York, 

4 #ent Vill.—A ent scandinavia and its Inhabit 
I! The i f London int 
I wper and Ais Writings IX.—Social Condition of Working Classes in 
IV Feudalism and Chivalry England 
v Met X.—Commeucements of Colleges, Semina 
VI.—“p ss and Charlatar fi r x 


ey sia 2 XI Notices and Critic sms 
CONTENTS OF NO. XV. 
December, 1863 


1, Past and Present ViIl.—The House of Hapsburg 


} 
4 


I hard Brinsley Sheridan Vill The Mexicans and their Revolutions, 
Di. —Intha f the Medici from Iturbide to Maximiliar 

IV rirard ¢ f ui its Founder IX ,.—The Gy; 3, their History and Charac 
V M rn ( zation ter 

VI. —Laplace and His Discoveries xX Notices and Criticisms 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVI. 

Varch, 1804 
I.—Sources and Characteristics of Hindoo VI.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 
11.—Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome. | VII.—Kepier and His Discover 
Ii! I Brazilian Empire Vill Ancient and Modern Bellic 
I\ ut snd His Conspiracy, I 
V.—Kiopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet, IX Notices and Criticisms, 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVII. 
June, 184 





f in a Futuro 


1.—Pytha ss and His Philosophy VI —T nitz asaPhilosopherand Discoverer 

Tl. —History and Resources of Maryland |} Vil.—he Negro and the White Man 

If) Russian Literature, Past and Present Afric 

IV.—Cemeteries and Modes of Burial, Ancient Vill ur Presidents and Governors compared 
und Mod t 


Kings and Petty Princes 
and Criticisms 


V.—Colleg f th Holy Cross IX Not 


CONTENTS OF NO. XVIII. 


September, 1864 





I.—Chemistry ts History, Progress, and VI Spinoza and His Philosophy 
Ut v Vil Commencements of Colleges, Univer 
I! \ Vhilosophy of History sities, & 
Bi zabeth and Her Courtiers Vill Fmigration as Influenced by the War 
I\ D> the Lower A Reason ? IX.—Notices and Criticisms 


ve himais 
¥.—William Pitt and His Times 





Ty 
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CONTENTS OF NO. XIX. 
December, 1864 
I —Pericles and His Times VI Leo X. and His Tit 
Il.—The ¢ zing Fé Vil. —Chet ul Analy 'y Spectral Obser 
Ii! (Chief t Par ation 
1\ Litera ‘ ‘ \ i Vill ] lent’s M i 
V.—Cur y y it IX Notic t 
CONTENTS OF NO. XX 
ven, LR6O 
I.—Italiar eur \ VI. —Machiay und His Max s of Govern 
Il Lunar PI ment 
Hi- sham ‘ t Cov Vil History, amc A pleut 
ant Vill —sw 1 g and His New 
1V.—Our Gas M IX Not andl ( ‘ 
V.—Edward | 
7 CONTENTS OF NO. XXI. 
June, 18 
I.—The Celtic I \ Mo Correcto t I 
Il.—Wa st \ \ i rn M I s tr 
Wi,—t: 1 Stat i = Pa a Medical Science 
resent ;} Vill The I 4 t! bellio 
[Vv .—T New Y Ba < ao r IX Not 1 ( 
V ses of f Stat i i | 
CONTENTS OF NO XXII. 
September, 1865 
I —Lord Ix Trans!at f Homer. © VI.—The National Debt of the United States. 
11.—Willian Hum t as a Compara VI.—Civilization of t 4 tl ans 
tiv Vill. —Com nie ment ft t 3 and Semi- 
lll.—The Wits o 9 {Queen Ant 
1\ American | ule ( ba IX.—Netices and Crit 
V.—The Negative Chara ( ! 
CONTENTS OF NO, XXIII. 
December, 1865 
I. —Au nt () i ms Vi —Lord Palmersto 
s ii Ya W i t lntluer Vil Mu ns and Botar ul Gear 
Ill The = ’ n tt lila Vill rh lent'’s Me 
1\ a i lhes \ t N ro, IX.—Noetices and Crit 
V.— Epi s and t r Cause 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXIV. 
March, 1866 
1—Ga ) ar DD it \ The Vresident Veto— f Co 
ll ‘ 4 ‘ t ere 
lil —I nat al ¢ Baner 8 VI—I g and his W 
Orat Vil Pa and Anasthet 
IV.—Syduey 3 1 \ t Vil h Rule in J 
| IX Notices and Crit 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXV, 
June, S66 
1.—S at and I Sophy VI The South America and th 
11.—The Saturnian Systeu Monroe Doctrit 
Ill.—Heine a s Work VII —Greek Tra Drama—Sophocles 
IV —Why the Opera f n New York Vill irtisan Reconstruct 
V.—Buddbism and I IX.—Notic wd Crit 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXXVI. 
fe Seplember, 1866 
1 | Tt Ca I] V.—Onur ¢ £ and ¢ ( 1 
5 l I l VI Irish Law a Law 
il Arabian ¢ L What We Vi “an ‘ ! | 
Ow Vill The National Cony tion and its Work 
Iv.—Newt nd Hi IX Notices and Crit t 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXVII. 
December, 18106 
1.—lhys and the | I T VI Hungary, her Lit ind her Pros- 
Ii.— a Surces and Destiny pects 
ac... Seabank Menthe «ein tod » ‘Science VII. —Indecent P at 
and Liberal Idea VIIL —Educatior Cy 
1V.—Food a Preparat IX.—Notices and Crit 
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~NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA, 





The Camden and Amboy, and Philadelphia 


and Trenton Railroad Co.’s Lines, 
FROM PILULADELPHIA TO NEW YORK, 


AND WAY PLACES, 


FROM WALNUT STREET WHARF, 
LEAVE AS FOLLOWS, VIZ. ° 
At 6 and 8, A. Y , 12, M., and 1, 2, 6, and 7.45, P. M. 
FROM KENSINGTON DEPOT, 


At 1.50 and 11.15, A. M., and 4.30 and 6.45, P. M. 


Lines from New York for Philadelphia. 


Leave from foot of Cortlandt st. at 12, M., and 4, P. M., via Jersey City an | 
Camden. At7 and 10, A. M., 6, P. M., and 12 (night), via Jersey City and 
Kensington. 

From foot of Barclay st. at 6, A. M.,and2, P. M., via Amboy and Can dev 

From Pier No. 1, North River, at 12, M., 4 and 8, P. M. (Freight and P.w- 
senger), Amboy and Camden. 


New York and Washington. 


Teave New York, foot of Cortlandt st., at 8. and 10, A. M., and 7.30, P. M 
and 12, night. 
Leave Washington at 7 and 10.45, A. M., and 5and 7.30, P. M. 


WM. H. GATZMER, Agent. 
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PENNSYLVANIA CENTRAL RAILROAD, 
STANDARD GAUGE and DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE, 
RUNNING 


From PHILADELPHIA to PITTSBURGH 


—<- 


From NEW YORK to PRINCIPAL WESTERN CITIES, 


THIS IS IN ALL RESPECTS A FIRST-CLASS ROUTE, 
, ONLY ONE CHANGE OF CARS 


To Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, Mansfield, Crestline, Fort Wayne, Steuben- 
ville, Wheeling, Newark, Columbus, ete » Cte., C&C. 


ONLY TWO CHANGES OF CARS 
To Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, Cairo, Toledo, Milwaukee, Madison, Ful- 
ton, Rock Istand, Davenport, lowa City, Dunleith, Quincy, Burlington, Fort 
des Moines, Prairie du Chien, ete., ete., ete. 
All trains by this line leave New York from the foot of Lib« rty, or the foot 
of Courtlandt street 
For through tickets apply at the 
OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, No. 1 ASTOR HOUSE, 
WM. H. HOLMES, General Passenger Agent. 


THE STANDARD 


AMERICAN BILLIARD TABLE 











AND COMBINATION CUSHIONS. 


Approved and adopted by the Billiard Congress of 1850. The best and 
only reli-ble Billiard Table manufactured dalls, Cues, and every article 
relating to Billiards, for sale by 


PHELAN & COLLENDER, 


Cor. Crosby and Spring streets, New York. 
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THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL - - - = - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS - - - = - 1,300,000 


DIRECTORS: 


WILLIAM H. FOGG ARTHUR LEARY 
JOSEPH E. BULKLEY JACKSON 8S. SCHULTZ 
JOHN H. MACY JOHN TOWNSEND, Jr 
OLIVER HOYT HULL CLARK, 

;PORG YRD EUGENE KELLY 
GEORGE H. PoTTs WM. T. BLODGEIG 
PETER HAYDEN CHARLES E. HILI 


WILLIAM K. KITCHEN 


THIS BANK IS PREPARED TO DRAW 


STERLINC BILLS 


ON THE 


UNION BANK OF LONDON 


AT THE CURRENT RATE OF EXCHANGE. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. W. K. KITCHEN, 
President. 
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J AY COOKE - CO.. 


DAN BERS; 


Fifteenth Street, Opposite Treasury and State Departments, 
WASILINGTON, 


AND 


No. 114 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 
Philadelphia, 


fh. Dt .m™ 8 ‘ OO) IT % i: 
od ww YY wi widdeudi dl Fb UR wo ds & 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, TREASURY NOTES, 
CERTIFICATES, ARMY AND NAVY VOUCHERS, 


COIN, CURRENCY, AND EXCHANGE 


CAREFUL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 


COLLECTIONS 
! 


Upon the several Departments of the Government, an 


prompt returns made. 


ge | 
An ollice at 


No. 1 NASSAU STREET, Cor. of WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


The re ent partners w 
Mr. EDWARD DODGE, I v ¥ 
Mr. H.C, FAHNESTOCK, Wa 
Mr. PITT COOKE, 
W f t tot 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


JAY COOKE & Co. 
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JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 
AGENTS TO THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN EMBASSIES, 


BANK AND EXCHANCE OFFICE, 


House, Estate, and Gencral Commission Agents, and Wine Merchants, 
10 Rue Castizlione, Paris, 


Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 





Messrs. JOIN ARTHUR é C) beg to call the attention of the 
Nobility and Gentry visiting Paris an d the Continent to the advantages 
afforded by the following branches of their Establishment: 


BANK AND EXCHANGE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation 
at the highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying 
Cireu ar and other Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being 
charg red. Accounts Current allowed and interest granted on Deposits. 
Letters of Credit given for India, China, and the Continent, Sales and 
purchase 8 of public securities ettec ted, 


Tel Of fs Q a\t RH ie 9 oe: ) J \ PES a a\s CITC OY a7, 
re) as “+ Atl 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses and apartments of every descrip- 
tion procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any 
expense to the Tenant, Estates Bought and Sold. Temporary or other 
accommodations secured in the best Hotels by advising the Firm 


COMINIISSION AGENCY, 


Every description of Merehandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, 
&e., . obtained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per 


ce 


FOR SIGH ANID GUR swt Hyyas, 


The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO.. formed during the 
last thirty years enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on 
most moderate charges. Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts 
Goods Forwarded or Warelhoused. Parcels sent daily trom Paris to 
London for three franes and upw ards, Letters and parcels may be ad 
dressed to the care of the above Firm till ealled for, No eXpenses in- 
curred tor Agency, All information gratis. 





JOHN ARTHUR & CO,, 


ESTABLISHED THIRTY YEARS, 
10. Rue Castiglione. 10. 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


FAMILY ROTEL, 


SYDENHAM, NEAR LONDON. 


This Hotel has recently been entirely redecorated, and 
greatly evlarged and improved. In all the arrangements, 
especial regard has been had to the comfort of the visitors. 
The rooms, which have been arranged in suites, with all the 
requisites of a private house, are capable of accommodating 
families whose establishments may demand an extensive or 
limited range of apartments. The hotel is situate within 
five minutes’ walk of the Railway Station (Crystal Palace), 
and is divided from the Crystal Palace by the high road only. 
Immediate access is thus obtained to the Palace, and both 
the West End and City are within fifteen minutes’ ride. 
The garden is perfectly secluded, and commands uninter- 
rupted views of some of the loveliest scenery in England. 
An elegant Coffee Room for Gentlemen, fitted with every 
comfort, and supplied with every luxury. Cuisine and 
wines of first-rate quality. 


The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Dinner 
Parties by giving the Manager one or two days’ notice ; and 
during the Summer months a liberal Table d’Héte will be 
provided daily, at 2, P. M., at 3s. 6d. each, and at 6.30, with 
Dessert, at 6s. each, attendance included. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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GRAND HOTEL DU LOUVRE, 
RWS MCV OwWs, 


AND 


GRAND LOT Rk, 


BOULEVARD DU CAPUCINS. 


rhese two large Hotels are carried on by the 


“COMPACME IMMOBILIERE DE PARIS.” 


They contain 1,400 Bed Rooms and Sitting Rooms, at fixed charges, the scale ; 
of which ranges from fr. 4 to fr. 3 at the Grand Hotel, and from fr. 3 to fr. 20 


at the Grand Hotel du Bourse 


These gradations of tariff, together with the size of these two Hotels, 
situated in the finest parts of Paris, insure to Travelers and Families the 
certainty of obtaining accommodation suitable to their requirements, means 


and tastes 


The Tables d’Héte, providing 700 places, are served at six o'clock, the 
Public being admitted equally with Residents in the two Hotels. Both Hotels 


have, moreover, Public Restaurants, with Bill of Fare at fixed prices. 





The Chief Saloons in each Hotel are available for Public or Wedding Break- 












ind Dinners; also Fétes and Family meetings 





s provided with a magnificent 





BADGE RWOOW, 


a Billiard and Coffee-Room, Bath-Rooms, and also with a Public Telegraph 












ndence day and night with Europe. 
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THE 
Rope Five Musurance Company. 


: Office, No. 92 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital - - - - - $20000000 
Assets, May 11,1866 - - - - 24932010 
Liabilities, - -  - -e w 14,650 00 


This Company insures against loss or damage by fire 
upon terms Jas thvorable as any other responsible com- 
pany. 


JACOB REESE, President, 
CHAS. D. HARTSHORNE, Secretary. 


ENGRAVING. 


The undersigned, having had eighteen years’ practical experience in ENGRAVING, 


g. to this 1 


THAT A JUST EQUIVALENT FOR THEIR MONEY 


the ha ‘ who do tl work, ar that 1 t 


PRACTICAL ARTISTS 
1 THEIR 
TAST having snowledge of the art, and ur vy any other d re than to get U money 
Amongst his patrons wi e found Ladies and Gentlemen of the highest 


and taste in tl city 


PARIS ANG LONDON STTLES 


DIPLOMAS FOR COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 
STAMPING IN COLORS EXECUTED IN THE BEST MANNER, 
JAMES McLEES, 


TICAL ENGRAVER, 609 1dwat N.Y 
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4ZTNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS, OVER $3,000,000. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


E, A. Bulk Timothy M. Allyn, Daniel W. Norton, 
Au I ha Leverett Brainard, Thomas K. Brace, 
Gurdon W. Russell, Robert E. Day, 


Appleton R. Hillyer. 


E. A. BULKELEY, President. 
AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-President. 
T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary. 


GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Medical Examiner and Consulting Physician. 
Pamphlets containing rates of premium and information on the subject of Life Insurance may 
he 


obtiumed at the office of the Company or any offits Agents. 


mpany can be obtained by applying at the office either personally or by 
tter 





ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


or 


IARTEORD, CONNECTICUT, 


CAPITAL - = 


Cash assets over 


- = * * = = $3,000,000 
WITTTTINITIVITIP TET TTT TTT PT $4,000,000 00 
Losses paid in forty-seven yea@rs........cceecees . -19,127,410 06 


LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


J. B, BENNETT, General Agent. Branch, 171 Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. A. WILLIAMS, General Agent for New England. Office, Worcester, Mass 


CAPT. E. P. DORR, Superintendent Inland Department : Buffalo, N, Y 


Fire and Inland Navigation Policies iss 


ied at the Agencies of this Company, on terms adapted 
to the hazard and consistent with a fair profit, 
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OS - — 


MAYNARD & NOYES’ 


BLACK WRITING INK. 


Testimony of Partics who have used it for more than a Quarter ofa 
Century. 


Recistry or Deeps Orrice, 
Boston, January, 18, 1859. § 
Messrs. Mayxarp & Noves—(frentlemen : I am glad that longer use of your 
Writing Ink enables me to repeat the testimony given in its favor many years 
ago. I have used it in this office thirty-seven years, and my oldest records are 
as legible and black as when first written. This rare quality for permanence 
renders it invaluable for State and County Records, and all mercantile purposes, 
where it is important that the writing should remain legible and unchanged in 
vlor by the lapse of time. 
HENRY ALLINE, Register of Deeds. 
The following extract from a letter of a well-known and long-established 
Bookseller in Dover, N. H., is like many others the proprietors are constantly 
recelving: 

‘After trying various kinds of Ink, most of my customers came back to 
yours. Iam tired of the miserable compounds offered every little while, pre- 
tending to be superior to all other kinds of Inks, and will have nothing further 
to do with them. I have used your Ink on my books over twenty-six years, and 
my customers can see how it stands against time. Entries madein 1832 are ag 
fresh as those made during this year. 

** Dover, N. II., Oct. 26, 1858 “KE. J. LANE.” 


Maynard & Noyes’ Copying Ink. 


This Ink yields a copy as distinct and perfect as the original. It also com- 
bines all the properties of our Writing Ink, for which it can be substituted. 


Maynard & Noyes’ Carmine Ink. 


This article is a beautiful red or crimson color, and surpassingly brilliant 
and rich. It is free from sediment, and will not mould, fade, or turn dark by 
exposure to the air 

The above popular Inks, together with Blue, Red, Indelible and Stencil Ink, 
Chemical Writing Fluid, Ink Powder, &c., are for sale by the Manufacturers, 


Nos. 51 & 53 WATER STREET; 


Boston, Mass., 


AND BY ALL HARDWARE DEALERS AND STATIONERS, 
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THE MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, New York. 





OFFICERS. 


J. L. HALSEY, Assistant Secretary H. STOKES, President. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary . . C. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 


UNNUAL INCOME NEARLY 22,000,000. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURE IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES OF INSURANCE 





SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
INSURERS RECEIVE THE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING POLICIES, 


NO CLAIMS UNPALD. 


ALL KINDS OF NON-FORFEITING LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED. 
POLICIES INCONTESTIBLE. 
LOANS MADE ON POLICTES 


ALL POLICIES AFTER THREE YEARS NON-FORFEITABLE. 


The following are examples of the operation of the last dividend 


POLICIES ISSUED IN 1862, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO 


Age at Issue. Amount Insured. Premium Paid, Added to Policy. Total amount of Policy. 


40 $10,000 $1,280 $3,572 $13,725 
35 8 000 1,092 2 848 10.848 
39 7,500 708 2,708 10.208 
25 7,000 571 2,505 9,505 


This isan entirely new plan, originating with this Company, and gives insurer the larges 
return ever made by any Compary in the same period 

A. DUBOTS, Medical Examiner, at office 2to 3 P. M 

H. G, PIFFARD, Assistant Medica! Examiner, at office 11 to 12 M. 

A LIBERAL ARRANGEMEN? WILL BE MADE WITH SOLICITORS for new business brought 
© the office, 





- 
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aoe 
Gen. Protestant Episcopal S. 8. Union 
AND CHURCH BOOK SOCIETY, 
E. M. DUNCAN, AGENT, 762 BROADWAY, New York, 


PUBLISHES 
Price 

THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PARISH LIBRARY, nearly 600 vols...... .........6. 

THE JUVENILE LIBRAKY, 32mo, about 80 vols... .... cc cccccccces cccccccccccs ee 

THE CHILDREN’S MAGAZINE, MONTHLY, Three Copies to one address, per annam..... $1 00 


do io do One Copy ...... hae GENE 9s Seneca ° 50 
THE CHILDREN’S GUEST, MONTHLY, Six Copies to one address, per annum ce ae 
do do de GO CT cccnde cc0.ss ce6euneson evse 35 
do do SEMI-MONTHLY, Three Copies to one address, per annum.... 1 00 
do do do One Copy. 0000606 0H 0000 0008 000000660660 70 


ALSO, 


CARDS, TRACTS, BOOKS OF FAMILY AND PRIVATE DEVOTION, AND 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL REQUISITES. 





The Society have just issued the following NEW BOOKS, Illustrated and in beautiful 
bindings, for 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


BESSIE AT STONY LONESOME. 18mo, 90 cents 

\ GRACE HOUGHTON’S STORY 18mo, 75 cents ; 16mo, 90 cents 
A SUMMER AT MARLEY. 18mo, 75 cents ; cloth, 90 cents 
CHARITY ; or, NETTIE’S VICTORIES. 16mo, 50 cents, 
LILLIE’S VISIT. 18mo, paper, 75 cents ; cloth, 30 cents, 


ROUND THE WORLD 18mo, paper, 10 cents : cloth, 25 cents 
CHRISTMAS EVE. 18mo, paper, 12 cents ; cloth, 40 cents 
2 KING TARANTULA, HOME OF THE LOTUS FLOWER, AND OTHER STORIES. By Miss Anwa 
3. COOKE In one vol., 18mo, cloth, 60 cent In two vols., I8mo, cloth, each, 40 cents 
MAGIC SPECTACLES AND OTHER STORIES. By Miss Cooke 18mo, cloth, 40 cents 
THE CHRISTMAS GIFTS, and five other small yols., comprising all of the above stories, by Miss 


18mo0, cloth, each, 25 cents 


Coot 
THE SERIES OF 11 STORIES, in paper covers, per set, $1.00. 





32mo Vols. for the Younger Children. 


ICK AND HIS MOIHER. 2 vols., paper, each, 3 cents 1 ve cloth, 20 cents, 
BOYS IN THE WOOD. 2 vols., paper, each, 3 cents ; 1 vol., cloth, 20 cents 
BLIND BEGGAR 2 vols., paper, each, 3 cents ; 1 vol. , cloth, 20 cents 
CHILDREN IN THE BOAT. 2 vols., paper, each, 3 cents ; 1 vol., cloth, 20 cents 
GEOFFREY'S BIRTH-DAY. Paper, 6 cents ; cloth, 20 ceuts 

MINNIE’S DOLL’S HOUSE. Paper, 6 cents ; cloth, 20 cents 


NEARLY READY. 


AUNTIE’S CHRISTMAS TREES. By the Author of Litrte Errscopauay.... 
NORAH AND WINNIE ce eeeree 

WISHING AND CRBOORING .... ccccccccccccsce : vous 
MISS MATTY : A TALE OF THE SEA..... evccecccoce eeve _— 75 


p FRANK STIRLING’S CHOICE. By Miss BULFINCH.........-----.. 1 25 
GRACIE’S MISSION. By Mrs. PIuRBon.... co.cc cccscc cscs ces POCCC Se evoererecerece cece 1 25 








NOW READY. 
HINTS ON THE DECORATION OF CHURCHES AT CHRISTMAS AND EASTER. Containing De 


scriptive Lists and Engravings of Symbols, Emblems, Monograms, and Sentences, suitable 


for Churches and Sunday-schoo Paper, 5 its ; cloth, 75 cents 
A COLLECTION OF HYMNS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, Compiled by the Rey. Dr. Arwrrace 
Assistant Bishop Elect of Wisconsin , 





Ba CATALOGUES of the Society's Publications sent on application 
Address orders and remittances to 


E, M. DUNCAN, Agent, 


No, 762 Broapwar, New York. 
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COLLEGE 








OF THE 


ELOY CROSS, 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


hie Collece was founded by the Rr. Kev. Bevenrer Josera Fevwicr, Bishop of Boston, in the 


vea 843. and by him giv t ba ~ the >«0« v Jesus catior remar 

















} \ Six " atta to t ( ve lt stands on Bog i or Hill 
c ant > ga, Ww tw t t W anid 4 ve View 
of the beaut it { | water abundant and of the first quality, the play-grounds 
are pac 4 ait! it sat S eo 

After th a ! und Rook keeping, the Students, according to their prof- 
( 1 ‘ t are ff t classes of Mat alics 

I are three classes of | b, in which the St ts are distr ted a ling to thei 
a t 

i are two semi a x s. If, att Irst ex rtior Y i found to 
have sufl ’ he is prolmuvled & € biguer Clauss Such promotion wil be equivalent 
wt ( vl the € asd l 

Candidates for th fecree of Bachelor of Arts. are req “ld to undere an examination in Inte] 
t ul, Morala N al Phi p before the Faculty of the Col > They must, bestdes 
A ’ i ’ r c 

Care at tow nther s and moral training of the Students, who, even in 
L ition, a tl I A rint et I na S 

k apers, | ils, &e., are not allowed circulation among the Students wit t having 

t prev y rev f the Fu 

W ther a! and int tual culture of the youths committed to our care is att ste 
v ‘ th il development is | meat A Ball-A | 
‘ m ‘ 1 rt t ur play-grou . " hilisa 7 nthe 
% ¥ all z the w te Ss. eV y t ty i ‘ A ie 
| Ww h runs within a few | ired va the ¢ g I safe ar t 
f t I la i presents an rang r the Rn k 1 
( t s t . nt an Y s,a 3 
ort < tie a ul “ “ ers ir st ents. m y ‘ pur Ky 
and sickly frar but invariably depart in buoyant spirits and fi aith 

Fa ty w at least, two suits Lily wear, and of r Su vs; 
fix t ’ tock pune t anidk hief x tow tw fe 
two or three pa boot an Overcoat or cloak. Lach Student must prov iwith 
@ silver table on, marked with his name 

ports Ww e sent to Parents or Guardians, to inform them of the application, conduct, and 

Pp Sons or W Also. r ar in adron f 1 and Tuit‘on, It 
wool 5 1 hat n ater i ances be ma to the m 

rhe ¢ viute year comm son the first M i = ‘ put students are ree edat 
envy pe t \ ants ! l t s Ww not be rece without test 
rf) is & 4 i ‘3 n t } pal of the Institut which they last 
et 


The object of the Institution is to prepare youths for a J’rofessiunad or for a Commercial state. 





TERMS: 


For board, tnition, washing, and mending linen and stoc<ings, per annum (of ten 











months), pavab.e haif-yearly in advan ‘ ° $200 00 
For Physician's Fee, per aunum,...........- Sete or sa canenenaments 5 00 
Fuel for the winter aipbminness ‘ seeseccccecesccsccccscccess §=§ 00 
Modern Languages and M > at the Professors’ charges 
&@ For further particulars, address 





JAMES CLARK, S. J., President. 











et ad 
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STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING 


ESTABLISHMENT, 
Offices, Nos. 5 & 7 John street, New York, 


(TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY,) 
And 47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, 


Continue their well-known business of Dyeing, Retinishing, &e 


They devote special attention to the 


DYEING OF DRESS GOODS, 


of every description, in the piece or in garments. 


Broadcloths, Merinoes, 
Muslin de Laines, Paramattas, 
Silks, Velvets, Bonnet Ribbons, 
Trimmings, Fringe 
DYED SUCCESSFULLY 
All kinds of Ladics’ Garments dyed in a Superior Manner, 
SILK, VELVET, AND OTHER 


GARMENTS CLEANSED, 


hither made up or ripped apart. 


GENTLEMEN’S GARMENTS, COATS, PANTS, ETC., DYED OR CLEANSED, 


bas> Goods received and returned by Express. Only one Office 
ia New York. No office in the city of Brooklyn. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 


56 & 7 John Street, New York, 
Two Doors from Broadway. 
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~ 0.6, GUNTHER & SONS, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND SHIPPERS OF 





SKINS, 


502 and 504 BROADWAY, 


OPPOSITE ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 


REMOVED FROM THEIR OLD STAND. 46 MAIDEN LANE. 


LADIES’ FURS, 
GENTS’ FURS, 


FUR ROBES AND SKINS. 























CONTENTS OF No. XXVII. 


DECEMBER, 1866, 
I.—PuysioLocy AND THE Lessons rr TEACHES. 

IL—Curna, rrs Resources anp Destiny. 

Ill.—Roserr Boye, nis INFLUENCE ON SCIENCE AND Liperat Ipgas, 

V.—Foop anp irs PREPARATION. 

V.—Hunaary, Her LIreRATURE AND HER PROSPECTs, 

VL—Tue Acquisition oF KNowLEDGK IMPEDED BY OUR LEGISLATORS, 
VIL—Inpecenr Pusiications, 
VITIL—Epvearion tn ConGREss. 


IX.—Norices AND CRITICISMS 


AGE A Se 


Natiowal Quarterly Wevicw, 


The Review may be had of the following Agents: 
New Yorkx.—New York, Sinclair Tousey, General Agent, 121 Nassau street. Roch 
D. M. Dewey. Buffalo, J .S. Hawks. Troy, 8. T. Hoyt 
CONNECTICI -New Haven, J. H. Peas Hartford, F. A. Brown. 
Districr or CoLtumBia.—Washington, ylor & Maury. 
ILuinors.—Chi J 


KENTUCKY.—Lot 
MAIN} ia 


PENNSYLVANI 


BRITISH 





LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


THE ORIGINAL 


Cravelers Husurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 





INSURES AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


AT LOW RATES OF PREMIUM. 


a 


CASH CAPITAL, - $500,000, 


WITH SURPLUS OF &150,000. 
NET CASH ASSETS, June 1, ISG6 - - - $700,641 G1 





or HARTFORD insure 
\ beral discount on t] t nd five veatr 
CIDENT INSURANCE COMBINED. 


\ 
wi 


AND Al 


LIFE 


It LRTFORD alse 
w Ty FROM ANY Case [whet] 


i ring ape 


el © ; t the we of Premium 
Uldest Accident Insurance Company in America. 


1b TRA\ ! ( rtAl D Wi: 
nt Ine 


/ 
i | 
Premiums Low, and Losses Paid Prompily. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 





